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PART IX 
CHAPTER IX 
1874-1877 


Letters to Sir A. Paget Burne Jones’ studio.—The season of 1875.—Dinner 
at Lord and Lady Granville’s—Bal costumé at Marlborough House— 
Longleate —Disraeli—Highclere—Dunrobin.—Moody and Sankey.—Black 
Mount.—Lord and Lady Dudley—Lord and Lady Brownlow.—Lady 
Wharncliffe-——Lord and Lady de Tabley—Mr. Henry Graves and Mrs. 
Hobhouse.—“ E.V.B.”—Bal costumé at the Teanos’.—My brother’s wedding.— 
Sir A. Paget escorts the Prince of Wales through Italy Lawn tennis.—Count 
and Countess Bobrinsky—Mdme. Walewska.—Count Corti—Mr. Malet.— 
Lady Malet——Lady Holland—The Lyttons.—Death of Lady Malmesbury. 
—Garden party—Mr. George Howard.—Dunrobin——Prince John of 
Holstein—The Marchesa Roccaggiovane.—Lord Leighton——Mr. and Mrs. 
Sartoris—Mr. Percy Ffrench.—Lord and Lady Salisbury—The Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford—Dutch Minister’s wife’s dinner party.—Gilbert.— 
** Cookey.”’—Riedel and Penrhy Williams. 


FTER having had my audience with the Princess 
Margaret on becoming an Ambassadress, I had, 
almost immediately, to leave Rome, as the terrible 

moment had arrived when Victor, who was now twelve, 
had to go to school. The Malmesburys, kind as ever, 
had offered to take me in for the month that must elapse 
before A. and the younger children could join me. In Paris 
I stayed a few days with the Lyttons and though we arrived 
in the middle of the night they were both up. A letter 
of mine to A. on April the 22nd gives a few details :— 

“Vic rides every day which much delights him; he does 
a good many lessons too. Lady Lytton and I went to see 
Lord Lyons, but he was out, and we met him driving 
under a huge umbrella in the Bois. He only sees English 
people and is very nervous when he has someone to dine. 
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Lytton smokes more than ever... I cited your admirable 
example... I did not go to Mr. Worth... if you had 
not spoken against it, I should have done so, as the 
Lyttons wanted me to go, they say he is such fun... 
Lady William Russell called Mr. Weigall Salvator Rosa 
and Rose Fane Rose Bonheur.” (Lady Rose Fane was 
middle-aged and plain when she married Mr. Weigall, a 
painter.) ‘She alsosaid, after a quarrel between Johnny 
and Lord Palmerston, that she was glad Gian Bellini and 
Palma Vecchio had made it up.” (Lord John Russell was 
very plain and Lord Palmerston was very old.) . . . “‘ Paris, 
in spite of some ruins, is quite beautiful just now, but I 
am rather oppressed with the civilization and the trimness 
of the whole thing. In Italy one becomes such a child of 
nature that it is difficult to shake one’s self into shape.” 


(The same to the same.) 


Stratford Place, April 25, 1874. 

“The Lyttons did all they could to persuade me to 

remain until Saturday, but you know I never change 

my plans. He has such a very affectionate and loving 

nature it really is quite touching. . . . They now rouge 
the babies in Paris!” 


April 26. 

“I dine on Wednesday at the Bath’s, but not Lady 

Malmesbury, who is too delicate. I shall be rather down- 

hearted, I daresay, as I shall have just deposited Vic at 

Eton. Lord Bath told me all I must do. I did not ask 
him to come with me.” 


May 7. 

“The Cairn’s dinner was dullish, but I did a good piece 
of work by recommending Vic to Mr. Farrar, who is the 
father of the Captain of the Oppidans and the head of 
Mr. Warre’s house. The F.O. was a squash, the rooms 
fine, but ornamented with vile Hammondian taste. 
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_ Hating squashes, I went to Mrs. Holford’s, which was 
indeed a feast to my eyes. I passed the rest of my evening 
between Lord Wharncliffe and Morier, who recognized me 
after fifteen years. Morier is just the same fat old elephant 
he always was, and as good company.” 


May 12. 
“Last night a pretty ball at the Duchess of West- 


minster’s. He was very civil and pleasant and took me 
through all the rooms. I am half amused, half disgusted, 
at the vulgarity of the people there; they all got up 
when he or the duchess passed! The Prince of Wales 
was charming last night, he is always the same. 

“TI went down to Windsor yesterday with your dear 
friend Lord Westmoreland” (he was his favourite cousin), 
“who was going to see his boy. Viccame up to the Castle 
and had luncheon with Lady Ely. Then I introduced 
him to the Duchess of Wellington, Flora” (Hon. Flora 
Macdonald), ‘‘ Sir Thomas Biddulph, and a heap of people 
I thought might be kind to him while they were in waiting. 
We showed him St. George’s Hall, spread for the banquet 
for the Emperor of Russia. Lochiel was in waiting—he 
had the beginning of gout. The Queen is very partial 
to him, they say. There is a ball to-night at Stratford 
House for the Emperor.” 


May 16. 


“You will never guess what I have been doing last 
night. I have been waltzing away like fun! Once there, 
Dick Townley insisted on my dancing a quadrille, and 
thus, quite against my habits, I got close to the royalties, 
and the crowd was such that I could not get away again. 
Princess Louise, the Duke of Edinburgh, and Prince 
Arthur all enquired after you and were very amiable.” 
(A. had had a very sharp attack of Roman fever.) “TI 
could not get presented to the Duchess of Edinburgh, as 
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she was always speaking to the Emperor” (her father), 
‘“‘who must have been amused at being so mobbed. The 
Prince of Wales insisted upon my waltzing with him, and 
gave me so many turns that, when he stopped, I had to 
catch hold of him I was so giddy.” (I had never danced 
a round dance since my marriage.) ‘‘I have got Lord 
Strathnairn (Straithbogy), who always takes care of me, 
supper, cloak, carriage, etc., etc. I have a decided attrac- 
tion for old people.” 


A. soon joined me and we were plunged into the vortex 
of London life. At the Speaker’s a gentleman I did not 
know took me in, and as we went into the dining-room 
the Prince of Wales signed to me to sit by him. My 
companion was extremely pleasant, and at the end of 
dinner condoled with me at the disadvantage I had been 
under in not knowing to whom I was speaking (as I 
could not question the Prince), but I had to confess it was 
the first thing I had asked the Prince when I sat down, 
and thus spoilt Mr. Goschen’s little amusement. 

When I had time I went to the museums and galleries, 
and I shall never forget my entranced delight the first 
time I went to Burne Jones’s studio. It was a thing so 
completely apart from the modern painting I knew, there 
was so much imagination and mystery, such quaintness 
of conception, and such beautiful execution that I was 
charmed and dazzled. There was something of Botticelli 
and Lorenzino about these paintings, yet the spirit was 
thoroughly English. They were poems of Chaucer on 
canvas. He had then not painted the most beautiful. of 
all his pictures—the “ Chant d’amour,” where the faultless 
drawing and the most gorgeous and mellow colouring are 
only surpassed by the beauty and poetry of the feeling. 
I was annoyed with Lord Bath, who said he did not 
admire them, his reason being that there was no religious 
feeling in them, and also with Lord Malmesbury, who 
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only thought them bad imitations of the Venetians. 
Next to my artistic wanderings, I liked best the open-air 
parties, like those at Holland House or even Chiswick, to 
which the Prince of Wales, in the kindness of his heart, 
invited every doctor and dentist he had ever had the 
slightest connection with. 

Charming were the evenings at the Speaker’s and 
Montague House, where, when it was fine, one sat and 
walked on the broad terraces overhanging the Thames, 
looking at the stars and the lights reflected in the dark 
waters. One night we dined at the Granvilles. A ball 
was to follow, but when the rooms were opened, it was 
found that the new Venetian chandeliers, which Lord 
Granville was very proud of, had behaved very badly, 
and that piles and pyramids of wax were covering the 
floor in every direction. Shoals of housemaids appeared 
to scratch the wax away, but were much impeded in 
their exertions by the Crown Princess of Germany and 
the Princess of Wales, who would stand over them in 
spite of Lady Granville’s frantic prayers and remon- 
strances, for they were immensely amused at seeing the 
little white mountains rise up again as quickly almost 
as they had been taken away. Having some knowledge 
of the ways of modern Venetian chandeliers, I suggested 
that the only way of stopping the nuisance was by blowing 
out the intermediate row of candles, upon which the rain 
of wax ceased, much to the sorrow of the august ladies, 
but to the satisfaction of our hostess. 

A very pretty and amusing sight was Lady Marian 
Alford’s Venetian masque. The house is very Italian, 
and the long windows and arched doorways were a fit 
background to the figures in black capes and three- 
cornered hats. The mistake was that the men, too, were 
masked, for English women are generally too shy to speak 
to those of whose identity they are not quite sure. One 
man (I recognized him as Oliver Montagu) snatched my 
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pocket-handkerchief, and seeing no cipher on it, he said : 
“‘ Ah, it is not the first time you are at this game, you 
are a cunning one!” 

Lord Sydney, who had been much in Italy at the time 
when every self-respecting young man made the grand 
tour, was very amusing, and we chaffed the people in 
Italian. The Duchess of M.’s high shoulders were unmis- 
takable under an ultra German domino. The Princess of 
Wales and Lady Brownlow were dressed quite alike, but 
‘as the latter was twice the size of the Princess, no mistake 
was possible. 

I was walking with Lord Lansdowne in the corridor of 
the upper floor, where it was somewhat cooler, when 
Lady L. X., coming out of one of the rooms with Lord 
H., asked me to lend her Lord Lansdowne for a few 
minutes to return to her mother. I never saw anything 
quite so cool, and even the hardened Lord H.’s breath 
was taken away at thus being calmly turned over to me. 
It appears to me that society was at its worst just 
then, and the manners of the young men and women 
deplorable. 

The season ended with a bal costumé at Marlborough 
House. The success of the evening was Lady Hardwicke, 
in a Charles the First costume, black from head to foot, 
an excellent set-off to her pale face and dark blue eyes, 
and also Lady Dorothy Nevill, who was sewn up in a 
sack of black bunting, with two slits for her eyes. They 
were both handed about, in turn, by Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
who, not being content with being the most witty and 
amusing of men, also liked to be seen in the most fashion- 
able company. The Marquis d’Azeglio had a splendid 
cinquecento dress, of black and white stamped velvet, and 
the Duke of Buccleuch, in spite of the extraordinary 
bulge on his forehead, might have come out of one 
of Vandyke’s finest canvasses. I had copied my dress 
from a Lorenzo Lotti, and I may say it was very correct, 
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scarlet satin and green velvet, with a turban on my head 


and a gold fillet at the back. 


I had long wished to see Longleate in its summer glory, 
and Lord Bath had, in consequence, arranged a delightful 
party. Though he himself, for various reasons, did not 
like Mr. Disraeli, he had asked him on this occasion, 
knowing how much it would please us to meet him. 
Then there were Lord Malmesbury, Sir Balliol Brett, an 
urbane and clever lawyer, later to become Lord Esher, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Percy Wyndham—he cultivated but 
crochety, she a most popular woman, gushing and genial, 
with much breadth in her ideas. Mr. Montague Currie, 
Dizzy’s amiable and popular private secretary, and Canon 
Jackson, a learned bookworm and tame cat at Longleate, 
made up the party. The Bradfords were also to have 
come, as she was Dizzy’s friend, philosopher and guide ; 


~but Lord Bradford, who was a fidget, and also, I imagine, 


did not relish the world laughing at the Prime Minister’s 
oriental devotion to his spouse, had, at the-last minute, 
decreed that they should not join this party. 

Coming from Andover with Vic, we had met Mr. Disraeli 
at Salisbury, and had done the rest of the journey together. 
A sympathetic feeling had been established between us 
by both of us having bought a copy of Pope at the book- 
stall. We were thus launched upon the sea of literature. 
At Warminster he had a grand reception, and he very 
prettily put Vic, who was twelve, in front of him and 
leant upon him whilst it lasted. Vic behaved as if he 
had never been anything else but a Prime Muinister’s 
walking stick. We got into an open carriage and, as the 
sun set, drove down over Heaven’s Gate into the beautiful 
park, where the stately old grey house stands amongst its 
trees and gardens. I soon saw that the talk of the day 


did not captivate Dizzy. He was of another generation. 


The classical purist and artistic tendencies, which were 
powerfully asserting their rights in the midst of all the 
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frivolity, hurry and bad manners of the age, appeared to 
him flat and uninteresting. It was the gorgeous, the 
picturesque, the mysterious and romantic that he loved. 
His eastern nature and chivalrous notions combined to 
keep him true to these charmers of his youth. A little 
mise en scene was necessary, therefore, the second evening 
I found a high seat in the drawing-room—it was, I think, 
the arm of a sofa—and I ransacked my memory for all 
the prettiest and most touching stories of German and 
Italian lore. The others grouped themselves about me, 
and Lord Malmesbury also came to the rescue with his 
wonderful store of anecdote and quiet wit. Dizzy listened, 
and said it was like the ‘“ Decamerone,” and all went 
beautifully to the end. Dizzy confided to Lord Bath— 
or to Mrs. Wyndham—that I was a child of nature. I 
wonder whether this is true? 

Together with the Wyndhams we went to Highclere. 
There we found Lady Cowley, kind, witty, worldly-wise 
as ever. An Englishwoman who has lived much abroad in 
the best society generally becomes a charming being. 
There were also the Buccleuchs, with two daughters. The 
Duchess was a very grande dame, in spite of being so short 
and plain. Though a convert, she was not bigoted, and 
was a thoroughly good woman. The Duke told delightful 
ghost stories, but I must reserve them for some future 
time. 

Lord Carnarvon was an essentially noble and high- 
minded man ; he was also clever, and had a very courteous 
manner. His appearance was puny, and his voice was 
squeaky, and one had to become accustomed to it. He 
was a Conservative with a conscience, and a sensitive 
one, which would not have mattered had his judgment 
always been quite clear. Some people thought him 
timorous, but they wronged him. Evelyn Carnarvon, his 
wife, would have made a great mark in society had she 
lived longer. She was gentle, generous and high-spirited. 


% 
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There was a thoughtful look in her dark brown eyes and 
a high-bred air about her pale delicate face more attractive 
than beauty. She had not married for love, but had been 
won over by her husband’s sterling qualities. Evelyn was 
not strong when I was at Highclere, and died a few months 
later, at the birth of her fourth child, regretted and 
beloved by all. Lord Beaconsfield told me, a few years 
later, that the two women on whom he had founded 
great hopes that they would help him in society and 
politics were Lady Carnarvon and Lady Beauchamp, 
who, like the former, died quite young. 

We went to Dunrobin, but I arrived alone, as my 
husband had stopped on the way, with the Duke of 
Westminster, to stalk at Lochmore. The very uncom- 
fortable hour at which one arrived from the south was 
two o’clock, and after luncheon the Duchess, who had to 
attend some function, asked her daughter Florence to take 
me out driving in her dogcart. But she was told to take 
the greatest care of me, as I was not strong at the time. 
The Duchess’s recommendation, made without my know- 
ledge, ended by dear Florence landing me in a ditch, but 
as I was not in the least nervous, in this way, it laid the 
foundation of a friendship which lasted as long as her 
life, and I may say has lasted in my heart until now. 
I will later on describe this charming creature, whose 
short, sad life I always look back upon with a pang. 

I found the Duke a little unwashed and rough, but 
kind and bon enfant. He spent half his life doing his 
accounts and the other half mooning by the sea with a 
lady who, at that time, had established a supremacy over 
him, and of whom her clerical brother summed up her 
character in this way: “A. likes creating a raw 
and then worrying it.” Though I had been much preju- 
diced against the Duchess I began to like her extremely 
after a few days. Her character was such an innocent 
and transparent one. No unkind or ignoble word ever 
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passed her lips, and she was always ready to make amends 
for any mistake she might have made unwittingly. She 
recognized her faults if told of them. She had been un 
enfant gaté, and had never grown out of it. She might, 
perhaps, as people asserted, have liked to give herself 
semi-royal airs, and she certainly was a little vain, but 
what were these faults compared with her good qualities ? 
She was not a happy wife or mother, and she looked for 
consolation to religion, which with her was a passion of 
her nature. Morning and evening she read to the assembled 
household prayers of her own composition. She was in 
those days, the lowest of the low church, and one afternoon 
she took the whole party fourteen miles, in a cutting 
east wind, to Dornach, where, after a copious tea at the 
inn, we went to Moody and Sankey’s discourses at 
the Cathedral. I can myself always sympathize with any 
honest, earnest belief, and it even enlists my enthusiasm, 
but the long drive back in the cold and dark so whetted 
the appetites of the company for the ten o’clock supper, 
at which champagne flowed very freely, that the conver- 
sation of some of the young men, such as Oliver Montagu, 
did not certainly bear favourable testimony to the 
effectiveness of the sermon they had just heard. 

The pearl of the family was Florence, the eldest daughter, 
just out at this time. There was in her a mixture of 
gentleness and mirth, a sense and love of fun, which was 
quite bewitching. Though perhaps not a regular beauty, 
she always looked prettier than anybody else. Her com- 
plexion was healthy and transparent, and her wavy light- 
brown hair grew low over her forehead. Mischief twinkled 
in her almond-shaped blue eyes, and the full red lips 
opened over two rows of perfect teeth, whilst the prettiest 
of retroussé noses gave her a family likeness with Sir 
Joshua’s most fascinating beauties. She was graceful in 
every movement, and I was attracted by her character 
as much as by her looks. 
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We went to Achnacarry and then to Black Mount. 
The latter is a small house on the shores of a pine-bordered 
lake, habitually swathed in clouds. Lord Dudley had 
taken it from Lord Breadalbane. The other guests were 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Montague Guest, much répandu in 
society, but both of them what I should call rather material. 
The men stalked all day long. Lady Dudley appeared 
every day with some new parure of jewels, sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, pearls, and she had to keep them on, 
by her lord’s orders, until she exchanged them for the 
still more gorgeous evening ornaments. I used to think 
that if we met some tramp the temptation would be 
great. My room was over the drawing-room, and when 
I was in bed I used to hear Lord Dudley singing “ Don 
Giovanni,” accompanied by Signor Vera, the Italian 
singing-master, whom he kept there for months for this 
purpose. When we went away Lord Dudley said to me, 
somewhat stifly: “‘ Lady Paget, you do not like music ; 
you have never asked me to sing.”” My manners forbade 
me to make the obvious retort. Many people complained 
that he kept them waiting for dinner until ten o’clock, 
and also that he was not always good natured about the 
places he sent men to out stalking. But we never experi- 
enced any of these foibles. Lady Dudley was so good 
and simple that everybody liked her. One day she called 
me into her bedroom to look at her jewels. They were all 
spread out on the top of the bed, and were indeed a dazzling 
sight. A few months later they were stolen at a railway 
station and never heard of again, although Lord Dudley 
offered ‘‘ one thousand pounds and no questions asked.” 

We returned to Rome and many of our friends again 
came there. Among them were Lord and Lady Brownlow, 
whom I had hardly met since he was Addy Cust. He was, 
though quiet and shy, a ray of sunshine, his genial presence 
seemed to warm the room. The kindness of his heart was 
reflected in his smiling features and whole big person. 
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Nor was this gentle giant without very remarkable ability, 
which, however, was handicapped by his extreme distrust 
of himself. Lady Brownlow was, perhaps, as features go, 
the handsomest woman in England. It was such a 
thoroughly noble type—the clear-cut, aquiline profile, the - 
beautifully-rounded head, the large, lustrous eyes and the 
roseleaf complexion, with the dark smooth hair now 
become so rare. She was tall but not graceful, and her 
clothes hung untidily upon her. It was only when dressed 
by her mother-in-law, Lady Marian, that she was really 
splendid. Though she was the salt of the earth she was 
wanting in charm, and spoke in a high monotonous 
falsetto, and what she said was completely terre-d-terre. 
I saw her once at a Queen’s ball in white satin covered with 
fresh Cape jessamine and diamonds, and she was divine. 

Another beautiful woman, but in quite a different way, 
was Lady Wharncliffe. A gorgeous, golden, Persian Pussy, 
with turquoise blue eyes, is what describes her best. I 
love cats, and the term must therefore be taken in its 
best sense. Of her I will speak later when I had been 
for many years intimate with her. 

The most perfect picture of middle-aged blessedness 
was Lord and Lady de Tabley. They had got married 
in their old age, after many years of waiting, and they 
elected, as a favourite amusement, to wander about the 
Campagna amidst the tombs with Mr. Shakespeare Wood, 
“The Times ” correspondent, sculptor, and antiquarian. 
Sir G. B , Governor of Victoria, was not so easily 
managed. He had been a schoolfellow of A.’s, and on 
this slight basis he established a system of daily visits, 
and, when he was baffled in this, of endless letters full of 
energetic suggestions and disquieting elements. His wife, 
Z., a noble Ionian, had been very handsome, and still 
had a singing voice. She used, sometimes, to sing at our 
musical afternoons, at which all those who were not too 
proud, or too shy to do so, produced their talents. 
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Mr. Henry Graves, the painter, and his sister, Mrs. 
_Hobhouse, who were cousins of my husband, were 
delightful people. She was quite the prettiest woman of 
her age I have ever seen, and she could not be far from 
sixty, yet her hair was fair and wavy, and her large brown 
eyes clear and limpid as a well. He was full of talent, as 
indeed he must have been so to achieve what he did, not 
having been brought up to Art, besides which he was 
extremely indolent. He was, at one time, the most 
fashionable portrait-painter in London. Any faults he 
might have had were forgiven when one looked into his 
jolly face and heard his cheerful laugh. The delight with 
which these two old people greeted the art treasures 
unfolded before them was simply delicious. 

E. V. B. (Mrs. Boyle), with her quiet little clergyman 
husband, was a most precious acquaintance to me. The 
profound poetry of her conceptions, and the beauty of 
execution of her children’s books, had long captivated me. 
She was a cousin of Louisa, Lady Waterford, and often 
reminded me of her. 

The Teanos gave a bal costumé in imitation of the one 
at Marlborough House. She showed a most extraordinary 
ingenuity and energy in forcing men to come in fancy 
dress. The Prince and Princess of Piedmont were charming 
in old Italian costumes. The middle of every flower in 
the Princess’s damask dress was a diamond, whilst the 
rest was outlined with seed pearls. The Marchesa Javal- 
quinto, who on that occasion was able sufficiently to get 
over her prejudices to face the Court, was dressed as a 
Moorish Queen, and displayed, to the dazzled eyes of 
Roman society, her world-renowned fringes of emerald 
drops, hanging in luxurious confusion, one above the 
other, and fastened by riviéres of diamonds around her 
head and shoulders. It was at this ball that the Marchesa 
O., a Russian by birth, but married to a Roman, went 
up to the blind Duke of Sermoneta (father of Prince 
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Teano) and impertinently asked him to introduce her to 
“his Contessa,” wishing thereby to mark that she did 
not consider them married. The Duke drily replied that 
he had no “ Contessa ” to introduce, only a ‘‘ Duchessa.” 
The Duke despised the Roman nobility, and was in the 
habit of saying that he would not give his children any 
education, in order that they might not feel themselves 
pariahs among their equals. 

Late this summer we went for three weeks’ sea- 
bathing to the Ardenza, near Leghorn. During that time 
the Fleet came there, under the command of Sir James 
Drummond, and A. was much entertained to see one fine 
morning, after a lengthy representation from the Italian 
Government, in which they said that they could not allow 
more than two men-of-war at once in their ports, five 
splendid line-of-battle ships steam into Leghorn harbour. 
“ Cosa fatta capo ha” says the Italian adage, and so there 
they remained, much to the delight of the Leghornese, 
for they brought with them endless amusement, life and 
gaiety. The children enjoyed their luncheons and dinners 
on board, and Ralph was dressed out as a British tar by 
his cousin Alfred Paget. He was perhaps the only man 
I ever knew completely devoid of physical fear. 

After this I set off with Gay, who was to be bridesmaid 
at my brother’s wedding, to that lovely place, Oberhofen, 
on the Lake of Thun. My future sister-in-law was a 
bright and pretty little person, with the unmistakable 
stamp of her French descent, although she was always 
assuring me that she was quite a German. Maurice was 
very happy, and this to me, after all that he had gone 
through, was an inexpressible satisfaction. We dined at 
impossible and different hours every day, in the German 
fashion, and it, poured the whole time we were there, 
except one evening when the Jungfrau glowed in flaming 
pink, soon to subside into a ghostly green. The marriage 
took place in a little old church up a steep hillside, to 
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which we had to patauger on our feet, adorned in Mr. 
_ Worth’s best. Mine was a pale silvery blue, with wonderful 
buttons embroidered with little gentlemen and ladies 
dancing. Afterwards there was much eating and drinking, 
and then everybody departed. 

Countess Pourtales was rather a stiff old lady, her only 
daughter, with whom my sister-in-law had been brought 
up, was a pretty, charming woman married to Count 
Harrach, the well-known painter, who had, from his aunt, 
the Duchess of Liegnitz, inherited a very large fortune. 
Margot’s father, Count Guillaume Pourtalés, was a charm- 
ing and thorough man of the world, uniting all the best 
qualities of the German and Latin races. To my mind, 
however, the most fascinating figure of the whole family 
was his old mother, long past eighty at that time. She 
was a dapper little Frenchwoman, née de Castellane, 
cousin to the one of the amusing Memoirs. She had, in 
her youth, been Maid of Honour to the Empress Joséphine, 
was married later to Count Pourtalés, and had gone 
through wonderful adventures at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars. Maurice and Margot went for a tour on the Lakes. 
We met them again at Turin, and A. came there to escort 
the Prince of Wales, who was going to India, through 
Italy. We travelled together with him to Bologna, where 
the whole party stopped for some hours. Ralphy joined 
us there with his tutor, and a very noisy supper party 
ensued, with Lord Charles Beresford, who had been a 
particular pal of his at Dunrobin, and several others of 
the Prince’s bande joyeuse. The Duke of Sutherland and 
Lord Alfred Paget also accompanied the Prince, whom I 
never saw in better spirits. At Ancona I took my leave 
from him, and with the children, went on to Lanciano, 
a great old castello in the Marches, belonging to Prince 
Bandini, whither we had often been pressingly invited. 
Though I liked the family very much, I was obliged to 
ask A., who arrived next day, to invent some important 
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business which recalled him to Rome, for, though it was 
already very cold in those latitudes, it was quite impossible 
to light a fire, nor can a northern stomach subsist entirely 
on black and gritty coffee and on doubtful meat. There 
was no milk, no butter, no bread, and no vegetables. That 
parched-up country apparently yielded nothing, and the 
inhabitants got accustomed to it. The wonder to me was 
how the Bandini children were all such fine-grown people. 

At Rome we had three lawn tennis grounds in our 
garden, adapted to the different capacities of the players, 
and the young Romans flocked to it, as did also those 
foreigners who knew how to play, for A., who was himself 
a very good tennis player, did not admit of having his 
game spoilt. Count Bobrinsky was an habitué. He owned 
the beautiful Villa Malta, which he had bought from King 
Louis of Bavaria, and rebuilt and ornamented with much 
taste and at great expense. Whenever he missed a ball 
he used, to the great amusement of the boys, to call out 
“* Ah cochon!”? He was an agreeable braggart. Neither 
he nor his wife ever went anywhere. She had so delicate 
a chest that she could only hunt and smoke. Countess 
Bobrinsky had been a beauty. Her first husband was 
killed in a duel, and wicked tongues said that Bobrinsky, 
who had been his second, had finished him off. 

Mdme. Walewska was, that winter, a pleasant addition 
to our society. Not at all young, but still attractive, 
always well dressed, and very bright and gay, she had just 
fallen in love with a young wine merchant called d’Ales- 
sandro, whom she married in spite of her family and 
friends. Italian diplomats generally turned up at Rome 
during the winter months. Foremost among them was 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, so well known in England, rather 
vain, always incompris, and producing his shirtbands 
without cuffs. He had, however, the capacity to charm 
the imagination of fair ladies. This talent was shared 
by the handsome Count Maffei, as was also the taste for 
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bric-a-brac, especially for china and majolica. Maffei was 
bon enfant, but too ambitious for his capacities, which 
were not great, and he eventually got involved in a 
political situation which ruined him. Every year when 
he returned to Rome I found him more starched, more 
profusely dyed and more shortsighted. Count Corti, by 
far the most remarkable of the Italian diplomats, and 
who, a few years after this, became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, with an exterior very much like that of Socrates, 
also adored china, but imagined himself still more adored 
by the fair ladies. He was very ugly and very small, but 
there was an immense amount of ability in his little 
person. He was popular with men and women and liked 
both in foreign and Italian society. 

Mr. Malet, who had replaced Mr. Herries as First 
Secretary, had been educated in the school of Lord Lyons 
and he thought that speech might be silver, but he was 
quite sure that silence was gold. His rare utterances were 
full of sense and moderation and I never heard him say a 
stupid thing or a clever one. His parents, who adored 
him, often came to Rome. His mother, Lady Malet, 
who was the stepdaughter of Lord Brougham, had, when 
she was fifteen, written a novel called “ Violet or the 
Ballet Dancer.” She published it anonymously and when, 
one day, the conversation turned upon it, her mother 
said: “It is a clever book, my dear, but not one you 
ought to read.” I was very fond of her for, besides her 
cleverness, she was good and gave much of her time to 
protecting the helpless animals and any philanthropic 
scheme had her ready assistance. Her simplicity was 
her great charm. She had very large, rather scared- 
looking pale blue eyes and heavy masses of grey hair 
which threw shadows over her low forehead, and gave her 
the look of an ancient Sibil, which, however, I must 
confess was often marred by the too frequent use of the 
waterproof which, at times, appeared to be her only and 
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certainly was her principal garment. Her gloves were 
never more than half on and she had a habit of nervously 
pulling the limp ends of the fingers or of flicking about 
long spikes of rosemary or lavender of which, every now 
and then, she put the end into the fire or candle whilst 
informing one that it kept off miasmas. 

The Lyttons stayed with us on their way to India and 
we accompanied them to Naples and, as Edith was not 
strong, she went on board the man-of-war in the day- 
time, but he came with us to dine at Lady Holland’s. 
Her house at Naples was charming but, being built above 
the stables, great efforts were made by burning pastilles 
and other abominations to make the smell of ammonia 
less potent. Lady Holland, who feared draughts, had 
all the windows closed and I nearly fainted. The Nea- 
politans, most of them Codini who flocked there, seemed 
to perceive nothing and no wonder, for the usual scents 
of the town were fearful and we lived with towels soaked 
with Condy’s fluid under our doors and brought our 
drinking water from Rome. Between eleven and twelve 
we took leave of Lady Holland and she accompanied us 
into the ante-room, where, dear Lytton dropping upon 
his knees, she gave him her blessing with tears glistening 
in her upturned eyes. To A.’s truly British nature this 
scene was intensely comical. He only saw a Viceroy of 
India on his knees before a little old lady very like a 
fairy godmother. To me there was the pathos of two 
old friends parting, as they thought for ever, in this 
world... Every winter brought her danger, and he was 
firmly persuaded, as he told us, as we rowed him across 
the moonlit harbour to his ship, that he would never 
return from India. He went there with the utmost 
reluctance, and never was a Viceroy more unjustly abused 
for a policy which events have vindicated in the most. 
brilliant way. He had no doubt faults . . . he would 
always speak to the prettiest women and put his little dogs 
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on the dinner table and smoke on state occasions. One of 
his bon mots is brought up against him as a proof of his 
immorality. A young Mrs. Birch was presented to him and 
she said: “ My father was your tutor at school.” “ Yes,” 
said the Viceroy, “ but I never before felt inclined to kiss 
the rod.” I think I need say no more to vindicate him. 

In March, Lady Malmesbury, who had always been 
delicate, fell ill and her sufferings were terrible. I offered 
to go over to England to nurse her, but Lord Malmesbury 
objected for the following reasons which show what real 
deep feeling lay under a somewhat worldly outward 
appearance. He wrote :— 

“‘T have had many sympathetic letters lately but none 
has touched me like yours—so full of real kindness and 
practical sympathy. Your offer is what none but you 
would make, but it would add to my miseries to make 
you a witness of such a sick house as mine is. Again 
and again a thousand heartfelt thanks for your letter.—M.” 

My offer was a perfectly natural one especially as I 
knew that he himself was suffering fearfully from gout 
and I hoped I might be useful to both. Poor Lady 
Malmesbury expired after many weeks of suffering, I ought 
to say of torment, for it, her illness, consisted in constant 
suffocation, borne with angelic patience. Her gentle and 
kind spirit found, at last, the rest it had longed for. 

1876 

We gave a garden party to which the Prince and 
Princess of Piedmont came. A. took the Princess to the 
end of the garden to show her the beautiful Ilex grove 
and there she dropped her garter. She asked him to 
look away while she replaced it. He answered that he 
must obey, but that he regretted doing so, as he was 
sure that what was above the foot must be as pretty as 
the foot itself. This compliment gratified her very much, 
as she was very proud of her feet and always wore lace 
stockings and little high-heeled shoes. 


PART [X—Continued 
CHAPTER X 


Rome—Continued 


OME was changing. The influx of foreigners of 
R every kind, but especially English and Americans, 


was very great. A. found that current affairs 
now very much replaced political ones. Though he 
accorded full protection to English subjects when he 
thought they had been wronged, he would not take their 
part if they made unfounded complaints and I will here 
mention a case that ran through many years. 

Mr. Shorting, a well-to-do Englishman, living on the 
lake of Como, refused to pay a tax of sixteen francs, 
called tassa di famiglia (tax for servants, etc.) and spent 
thousands defending his action. Everybody had to pay 
this tax, according to what was supposed to be their 
fortune. In Mr. Shorting’s case the tax was so very 
small that A. advised him to pay it, without further 
difficulties. This so enraged Mr. S. that in his answer 
he accused A. and Lord Derby, who was then Secretary 
for F.A.’s, of “ dancing on the bloodstained graves of their 
tortured victims.” This was his habitual style, but in 
many poems and pamphlets which he sowed about 
broadcast, he indulged in alliterations. He described A.’s 
only occupation to be “ dandling pampered princelings 
on his knee,” whilst his secretaries “courted countesses, 
masqueraded with marchionesses and picnicked with 
princesses.” I was, in his opinion, the only person who 
did anything useful, for, with my wiles and graces, with 
flirtation and coquetries, I picked the brains of the 
Ministers of their political secrets. A delicious picture 
for those who knew me, and them, for the Ministers of . 
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that day, though they may have been very respectable 
people, were bookworms, doctors, avvocati—men who had 
never possessed an evening coat or a white tie, who 
never answered an invitation to dinner because they did 
not know how! 

A different case, but one which also lasted for years, 
was that of the S. family. Lord S. persecuted A. in order 
that he should induce Rustem Bey to propose to his 
daughter, who, however, was not, on any account, to be 
allowed to marry him. The elderly damsel, however, 
pined for this made-up old lover, who certainly would 
have fallen to pieces had his shirt collar been removed, and 
she once told me she was so depressed that she had not 
slept a wink for a whole month. 

Most refreshing after this was the appearance of Dick 
Farrar, Vic’s fagmaster at Eton and captain of the 
Oppidans, a clever, energetic boy with the gift of speech. 
He rode much with us and played lawn-tennis excellently, 
and to me, who always had a weakness for boys, he was 
a great source of amusement. 

Mr. George Howard (now Lord Carlisle) delighted me 
by his truly artistic mind. He looked at art from its 
highest aspect and was a generous and intelligent friend 
to those whom he thought real artists. In Rome it was 
Giovanni Costa with whom he was most intimate. I 
fully sympathized with him for it was not only Costa’s 
inimitable and exquisite painting, in which all his qualities 
of patience, knowledge and feeling were revealed, but his 
noble, fearless nature, his fine perception and his great 
heart which were his chief attractions. Costa, unlike most 
Italians, said what he thought. He praised the good and 
blamed the bad. He, like Georgés Sand, might have 
written : “ Nous perissons par Pindulgence, la clémence, par 
Pavacherie et, surtout, par la justice.” It was, I suppose, 
Mr. Howard’s excessive gentleness which had attracted him 
to his somewhat masculine companion. ‘“ Rosamond,” 
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though she could not be called “the fair,” though the 
lines of her head and throat were well rounded, had an 
expression of hardness in her light blue eyes and her 
complexion was too florid for beauty. She was less 
unbalanced than her sister (Lady Amberley), more matter 
of fact, but probably less gifted in heart and mind. Both 
she and her husband hoped that they were extreme 
Radicals. She put her ideas into practice by being the 
veriest tyrant at home. 

We went to England, and of our autumn visits I only 
remember Dunrobin. The Prince and Princess were there 
for three weeks, with five children and five dogs. Lots 
of men accompanied them, but Miss Charlotte Knollys, 
the Princess’s devoted and loyal friend and servant, was the 
only lady. Oliver Montagu came, he was my husband’s 
cousin and I knew him well. He had rather a rough franc 
parler, he blurted out what he thought. His devotion to 
the Princess was a loyal friendship, as well as a romantic 
and chivalrous devotion to a good and beautiful woman. 

An element of fun was supplied by Prince John of 
Holstein Glueksburg, the Princess’s Uncle Simple, 
good-natured and utterly absurd, speaking impossible 
English. He recounted to the ladies his “‘ mishap ” at his 
first dinner at Windsor, when the calves which he had 
added to his meagre legs had turned round in front ; 
also how fearfully sick he was at sea, until he was 
“happily delivered ” and then he felt better. 

The Duke’s usual costume, during the royal visit, was 
a red flannel shirt and a very ill-made Norfolk jacket of 
the Sutherland tartan over it, with a leather band, held 
together by an elastic ring. A knitted Glengarry covered 
his shaggy hair and his legs and feet were encased in the 
thickest of worsted stockings and the heaviest of hob- 
nailed boots. In the evening he swayed between blue © 
serge and black velveteen, both made by the Golspie 
tailor. The royalties were charming and simple, and gave 
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no more trouble than anybody else would have done. 
The Duchess, though no more young, was still pretty, and 
indulged in a sort of childlike coguetterie with the Prince, 
on whose other side, I invariably sat at dinner, and he 
used to expatiate to me on her oddities, in stage whispers. 

Returning to Rome, the next two years I was 
comparatively lazy about painting, for the Government 
had bought the house and part of the garden, and the 
former was added to, and rebuilt. My whole mornings 
were taken up with architects, painters and builders. [ 
think we produced an excellent house at a very small 
cost, for buying the house, with Casino and stables and 
the garden, with the re-building and decorating, only 
came to thirty-six thousand pounds, which was less than 
all the other embassies had cost. 

Society was beginning to settle down a little. It was 
no more the absolute chaos of the first years. Many of 
the younger men and women could not resist the attraction 
of the Quirinal balls, at which pretty Princess Margaret 
always danced the cotillons, and did the honours with 
such simplicity and grace that, if between the dances 
she went into another room to sit down and found all 
the sofas taken up, she would say to her partner: ‘ We 
can’t remain here, there is no room for us,” and would 
go to look somewhere else. 

I knew many of the “ Blacks,” and they came to see 
me often. The Marchesa Roccaggiovane, née Princess Julie 
Buonaparte, was one of them. She blended French ésprit 
with Italian ease, and a dash of the Hétel Rambouillet 
not at all disagreeable, pervaded this salon of the Palazzo 
del Gallo. Priests, artists, philosophers, politicians and 
professors met there, and I often regretted that my time 
did not allow me oftener to enjoy a society I liked so 
much and which was the most intellectual of Rome. 

Sometimes the Syndic lit up the Forum and the 
Coliseum with coloured feu de Bengale. The lurid lights, 
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the screams of the populace, and the surging mass of 
human beings, made me think of what some of the sacks 
of Rome must have been like. Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris came 
and took Mario’s apartment in the Corso. They had 
always been great friends, and it was a charity to rid 
Mario, for some time, of his costly rooms. Mrs. Sartoris 
asked him for a chest of drawers, which never came, and, 
when questioned, he confessed that he had given it away 
to some poor artist and he had no money to buy another 
one. Leighton accompanied the Sartorises. Mrs. Sartoris 
had still some remains of beauty. She spoke as if she 
was on the stage. She wore flat white linen caps, tied 
under her chin, and round capes, like a Quakeress. Mr. 
Sartoris was rather glum, and painted horrible pictures, 
but I liked him because he had the saving qualities of 
honesty and straightness. 

Percy Ffrench was another devoted friend of Mario’s. 
He had been in diplomacy, spoke every language without 
accent, and had a beautiful voice, before he developed 
weak lungs. He was everybody’s friend and most people’s 
relation and talked incessantly without being ill-natured. 
He was good-looking, though effeminate. He got 
married and separated all in four months, and had 
a daughter who was shuttlecocked between him and 
his wife. 

The Salisburys stayed at Rome on their way to Con- 
stantinople. There was much of the serenity and latent 
power of the Greek sage about Lord Salisbury, and none 
but great and noble thoughts were reflected in his face. 
Lord Salisbury has often been reproached with leaning 
too much to Russia in this conference, but in reality it 
was Lady Salisbury’s simple good faith which was en- 
guirladéed by the wiles of Mdme. Ignatieff, who was a 
very dangerous siren. 

The Duke of Bedford, and his homely Duchess, dined 
with us also. His favourite theme for sarcasm was 
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Mr. Gladstone’s government, but when it came into 
- office he went on doggedly voting for it. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs gave, every winter, a 
great diplomatic dinner to which men only were invited. 
Mdme. de Westenberg, the wife of the Dutch Minister, 
bethought herself of giving, the same night, a dinner for 
the ladies who had been left at home, and at a funnier 
function I never assisted. The life of the party was the 
Countess Coello di Portugal, a fat Spaniard, dressed in 
the perfection of French elegance, by which she thought 
she made up for the horrible way in which she mauled 
that language. With her, everything was neutre. She 
used, at the reception at the Quirinal, on New Year’s 
Day, to point to the Princess Margaret and say, in a 
stage whisper: “ C’est trés jolt aujour@ hut.” That night 
at the dinner she muddled up French and Spanish in the 
most inextricable confusion and, after saying the most 
impossible things, she exclaimed : “‘ 4h mon Diou ch’ou- 
bliais che ch’est une demoiselle,” pointing to Lady Louisa 
Legge who was forty-seven and a dwarf. I laughed so 
much that I could only remain a few minutes at the 
Quirinal, where there was a dance, for I had a pain in 
my side from the exertion. 

I took a great interest in poor Gilbert, quite young 
and so full of genius, with sketches of statues that reminded 
one of Michelangelo. He had a sick wife and three 
children, and the struggle was awful. It was a grief to 
me that I never had the means to help poor artists 
otherwise than by praising them and making them known. 
Though a very middling artist myself, I was often 
consulted on works of art because I had a very accurate 
eye. One day I found Gilbert in despair about a group 
of his—“ Glory and Death.” He saw the faults, without 
being able to remedy them. I sat down on a packing 
case, amidst the cats and pigeons, which rammaged about 
in the marble dust of the most elementary studio, and 
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began my criticisms, he, at the same time, cutting off © 
ruthlessly the parts indicated. After three hours he had 
a huge heap of clay by his side and his lovely group 
stood out in the graceful proportions it now has. Gilbert 
was short and extremely broad, and all sculptors and 
painters ought to beware of imitating the proportions 
of their own bodies unless they are quite normal. 

Mr. Cooke, called by the persons to whom he attached 
himself, “ Cookey”’ and designated on his cards as “le 
Chevalier Cooke,” had the appearance of a pére noble 
in a French play. His studio was fitted up in the pink 
of fashion, and he gave afternoon teas and conversaziones 
in it. At balls he addressed verses on his shirt cuffs to 
ladies, and on every staircase, he might be seen handing 
some unprotected female of rank to her carriage. In 
summer he was attired in spotless white and in winter 
there was much astrachan about him. He was well 
over sixty, kind and foolish, ever impecunious, which 
he strove to cover by a lavish dispensation of expensive 
presents to the ladies he knew. I never made out 
how that paid, but after one or two experiences I 
begged him, in my case, to desist, which somewhat hurt 
his feelings. 

The patriarchs of Roman artists then were old Riedel 
and Penrhy Williams. They both perched in the vicinity 
of the Trinita del Monte, somewhere up in the skies. 
They had come to Rome when the century was young, 
and had been the fashion then. I recognized, in their 
studios, pictures of which the engravings had hung in my 
nursery when I was quite small. They were both past 
eighty and still went on painting sturdily the handsome, 
improbable well-dressed Roman peasants as our grand- 
mothers imagined them before they came to Italy on 
their wedding tour. 

During the three weeks I had been at Dunrobin with 
the Princess of Wales I had learned to love and appreciate 
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her still more and she had asked me to write to her 
sometimes. Here are one or two of her letters :— 


(Princess of Wales to Lady Paget.) 


Sandringham, King’s Lynn, Fanuary 7, 1877. 
“Accept my best thanks for two charming and most 
welcome letters—one received to-day and the other a few 
weeks ago. Also many thanks for the very pretty photo 
of yourself and dear little Gay and Ralph, all three I 
think excellent, and it is very kind of you to have remem- 
bered your promise. I do indeed pity you, having to 
sit to poor Mdme. J and having your hair arranged 
by her paint-covered fingers. Still I like her, personally, 
very much, and her genius really makes up for all 
her little deficiencies, and sometimes her eccentricities. 
Please give her my love and tell her how much I grieve 
for the loss her poor son has sustained in the death of 
his young wife. I suppose you have been very busy 
painting. How much I should like to see some of your 
work! Won’t you sketch me a little head of pretty little 
Gay? it would give me so much pleasure to have it. 
I am glad you have enjoyed your riding this winter ; we, 
too, have had a good deal of it here and I have been 
out hunting very often, which I always think too delightful 
and look forward to days beforehand. We have had a 
good many people here this winter and, amongst others, 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland paid us a visit last 
week. They were both in great force, but the poor 
Duchess was much disappointed at her horse being taken 
ill the very day we went out hunting. She had to 
content herself with wheels instead. They went from 
here to the Chaplin’s; the Duchess writes me word, 
to-day, that Florence is very happy and their place 
charming and the houses beautiful. What do you say 
to Florence Montague’s marriage instead of spending the 
winter with you in Rome? 
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“ And now I must tell you, in strictest confidence, of a 
marriage which I am sure will astonish you as much as 
it did us, if you have not already heard it. That little 
Charlotte of Prussia is engaged to Prince Bernhardt of 
Meiningen whom I suppose you know. Only fancy that 
mite of a baby falling in love and going to her mother 
to announce the fact! I suppose Gay will be doing this 
to you very soon, but pray do not mention the subject 
as it is to be kept a profound secret till after her 
confirmation, which takes place in the spring. 

“The Prince and all the children wish to be remembered 
most kindly to you and Sir Augustus, to whom I 
particularly wish you to say all that is kind. Believe me, 
dearest Lady Paget, yours most sincerely,—ALEXANDRA.” 


(Same to the same.) 


Marlborough House, Fuly 23, 1877. 
“My Dear Lapy Pacrt,—Two lines to assure you that 
I am not really that ungrateful wretch I am afraid I 
must have appeared for not having sooner thanked you 
for that charming and beautifully painted picture you 
sent me of your dear little Gay. I cannot tell you how 
much I admire both the subject and the artist, and how 
delighted I am to have it. It really was too kind of you, 
sending it to me, but unfortunately it arrived during my 
absence in Greece, and since my return I have literally 
never had a moment to myself and now, in addition to 
everything else, I have the care of my poor sick child on 
my hands. Poor Eddy is laid up with that dread fever, 
typhoid; though he has it favourably, at present, at 
least, we naturally cannot help feeling very anxious. I 
never leave him all day long, except to take a short drive 
in the evening, so pray forgive this hurried scrawl and 
with renewed thanks for the lovely and perfect likeness, 
and with all that is kind to Sir Augustus and the 
children, yours affectionately,—ALEXANDRA.” 


PART X 
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N June we went to Siena where we had taken the 
Villa Gori for the summer. I don’t think it rained 
once during the three months that we were there. 
That is probably the reason why the atmosphere is so 
extraordinarily transparent in that region. We often had 
good music there for M. de Keudell and Prince Teano both 
stayed with us and “ Willy” Compton (afterwards Marquis 
of Northampton) sang, and he had a lovely voice. During 
the three months he lived with us I never saw him in a 
coat or waistcoat except at dinner, which we always had 
on the Loggia. He was so hot that a pink battiste shirt 
and a pair of very thin grey trousers supplied all his wants 
317 
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Above all, there was Mdme. Helbig (née Princess 
Shakofskoy), who lived close to us, and her piano stood 
in a Loggia with a view towards Monte Amiata, and we 
used to listen to her spellbound, sitting on our terrace on. 
summer nights. When Lord and Lady Alwyn Compton 
stayed with us, I took them to Mdme. Helbig to hear her 
play, and Lady Alwyn burst into tears and threw 
herself on her knees to kiss her hands. 

Mdme. Helbig was a Russian, tall and stout, like an 
enormous man. The pictures of Luther give the best 
idea of what she was. She wore short hair, tucked away 
behind her ears and a cowl like a monk’s. She possessed 
neither hats nor gloves and she was so strong that she 
could lift up and carry a sheep just as I would have 
carried a kitten. She was so clever that she could do 
anything, but her playing, in particular, was divine, and 
Liszt and Rubinstein were her constant visitors. Her 
husband, Prof. Helbig, was the archeologist of the German 
Embassy and they lived close to the Palazzo Caffarelli on 
the Capitol. Often have I sat in the embrasure of a 
window there, looking out over the Tarpeian rock towards 
the Aventine, where the last rays of the winter sun still 
lingered and the darkling Tiber threaded its sluggish way 
amongst the old brown houses, listening to those melodies, 
ever changing, never ceasing for hours, till Rome lay dark 
in its valleys, and ten thousand lights glimmered and 
flickered in the cold night air. 

There lived at Siena, in those days, a little hunchback 
artist, by name Fairfax Murray. He had a young Pisan 
wife who could not live in England. She was only a 
Contadina, but very pretty. He had been a pupil of 
Burne Jones and had caught some of the master’s spirit. 
He lived in a large, raftered room, high up in an old 
brown house overlooking the red city walls and, beyond 
them, the green valleys and brown fields. He was full 
of talent, but lazy and very poor. I bought some of 
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his work, and now I hear he is rich and making more 
money by buying and re-selling pictures, as his acumen 
is very great. 

We started for England, one lovely September afternoon. 
I was taking my youngest boy to Eton. His tutor came 
with us, besides Captain O’Brian and ‘“‘ Cookey ” who 
both seemed not to be able to do without us. Before 
parting from A. at Empoli, we had supper under the 
stars and an acacia tree. One of the porters, whom I 
asked for a candle to put on the table said, when he 
brought it, by way of a reminder: “ Ricordati dt me, 
che son la Pia,” and another Facchino joined in with 
another line of Dante. Thus we started. 

From Paris I wrote to my husband: “ Here we are, 
after various adventures. First the luncheon basket was 
forgotten. I had confided it to the captain, with only 
a bottle of water in it (this was probably the reason why 
he neglected it, as he only considered water in the light 
of ‘that nasty stuff that rots your boots’). At Turin 
we had just three minutes to spare, fortunately ‘ Cookey ’ 
had brought some food, or we should have had nothing 
till Modane. There I received your telegram and your 
guncase was sent back.” (The truth was that as we had 
three or four servants with us one had depended on 
the other.) “At Turin, Newton” (the tutor) “was left 
behind as near as possible. I made the train wait .. . 
the dust was terrific, I never was so dirty in my life.” 


Alford House, September 4, 1877. 

““T went yesterday to see the Princess of Wales, who 

I heard was in London. I was there a long time with 

Gay. She and the Prince were, as usual, charming. 

They are at Clarence House on account of the drains at 
Marlborough House being all wrong.” 
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Longleate, October 12. 

“ T’ve had to tell Mrs. Hurley, that she must depart . . 

I found one of my best Worth dresses shoved into a 
window on the servants’ staircase at Heron Court, with 
my shoes thrown on the top and my ‘ dicky-cum-bob’ 
trailing on the floor.” (A. used to have a story of a 
peasant girl who was asked what she wore and who said : 
‘First cums my cuot, then cums my petticuot, then cums 
my dicky-cum-bob, and then cums Oi.’) “Lord Bath is 
so Russian and says every educated person in England 
is so.” (This was the time of the Turco-Russian War.) 
“‘T had a frightful quarrel with him this morning, I had 
no idea I could get so angry about this stupid question. 
I won’t talk any more about politics—it does no good 
and bores me. I rather agree with the man in the new 
Republic” (which made Mr. Mallock famous) “ who says 
that newspapers corrupt the intellect . . . people 
here rave about the new Republic, half of them don’t 
understand it... 

“‘ Herries came to see me in London. His beard is 
longer than ever. He is disgusted with the climate—it 
rained all last winter and all the summer and now it 
rains again. On Wednesday I dined with the Menabreas. 
Beust and Solvyns ” (Belgian Minister) “¢ were there. Beust 
has turned composer and plays his own valses charmingly. 
The Menabreas have servants with moustachios and give 
one thick wads of Filet de beuf a la jardiniére. The 
Gela child” (a granddaughter, aged three) “ appeared after 
dinner with yellow gloves and a fan and eats innumerable 
bonbons. It is aggrieved when it is sent to bed at ten 
o'clock.” 

When I returned to Rome I found that Mr. Fraser had 
replaced Malet as First Secretary. His wife was a pretty, 
clever woman, the sister of Marion Crawford, the novel 
writer, who was, however, in those days looked upon as 
a ne’er-do-weel by his family. He had a good voice and 
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I used to see his portly person and round face tower over 
the rest of the choir, in the American church of which 
Dr. Nevin was pastor. 

At the New Year’s reception of the diplomats, the 
Princess of Piedmont and all her ladies appeared in the 
deepest mourning, with long crape veils, because the King 
of Saxony, the Princess’s grandfather, had died some time 
before. This unusual proceeding created a disagreeable 
impression, for it always had been etiquette to appear in 
white or grey on such occasions, but as Mdme. Minghetti 
remarked: “The Princess dearly loves a mise en scéne.” 

A few days later it was whispered the King was ill. 
Miliary or perniciosa was feared. The doctors said the 
illness was serious, but not dangerous. On the gth of 
January the King died. The blow was a fearful one to 
the whole nation, which had implicit confidence in the 
Re Galantuomo. 

Our Queen, who had always had a great personal 
friendship, nay, I may say affection, for Victor Emmanuel, 
insisted upon knowing every detail of his illness and 
death and I had to write endless letters. H.M. also wished 
me to get some of the King’s hair as a souvenir. I had 
really the greatest difficulty in obtaining this, for he had 
not much and what was left had been dyed for years. 
However I secured a piece, but Lady Churchill wrote to 
ask why it was black, for the Queen remembered the 
King with red hair, so it had all to be explained. Lord 
Roden was sent out with wreaths from the Queen, but the 
Italians were rather hurt as they considered him too young. 

When I went for my audience with the new Queen, I 
found that my dress and train were so loaded with jet 
that I could hardly get upstairs and when I made my 
curtsy and wanted to back out of the room, my train 
wound itself like a millstone round my feet. The Queen 
put out her hand to support me and we both laughed at 
my absurd position. 
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Just a month after the King, Pope Pius the Ninth died. 
Though in appearance they had been enemies, they liked 
one another very well, and the Pope had praised the priest 
who, against all rule, had given the absolution to the 
doubly ex-communicated King. 

Some time in March, the Duke of Abercorn came out 
with the Garter for King Humbert. He was accompanied 
by his two sons, Lords Claude and Frederic Hamilton, his 
son-in-law, Lord Mount Edgecumbe, Lord Newport, 
Admiral Rim Macdonald, Mr. Planché, Garter King-at- 
Arms, and several others. 

Though the Duke was beautiful to look at, and his 
manner most dignified, he made a fearful hash of his 
French speech, for, like so many Englishmen, he was 
very shy the moment he had to do something out of the 
way. King Humbert wore a dark green coat over his 
white shorts, and his white silk stockings covered the 
best-made legs I ever saw. Except the Queen and her 
court, I was the only other lady, and we wore trains of 
the deepest black. 

What was really funny was the terror of the whole 

Mission of Roman fever. They one and all carried large 
packets of quinine in their pockets and, whenever they 
had a spare moment, they took a pinch. Lord Newport 
a dapper, rather fidgety little man was, I think, the worst 
offender. 1 only wonder that they did not all return 
stone deaf to England. 

That year Tom Trollope, first correspondent of ‘“ The 
Standard” and later of “The Times,” brought his 
brother, Anthony, to see us. He was rough, heavy, 
persevering and rather vulgar, like his books, but 
interesting. My husband liked Tom, who was very cute 
and honest. 

Count Wimpffen, the Austrian aig had been 
replaced by M. de Haymerle, a man of great attainments, 
who became, after this, and remained, until his early and 
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sudden death, Austrian Prime Minister. He kept the 


_ Protocols at the conference of Berlin the next summer and 


it appears that Prince Gortchakoff was much struck by 
his perspicacity and had said: “ Méfiez-vous d’un homme 
gut tient toujours le crayon avec la pointe en avant.” Mdme. 
de Haymerle was, like her husband, a small attenuated 
person, who might have been pretty had she not been so 
washed-out looking. She was a native of Frankfort 
where, apparently, the art of eating with grace does not 
enter into a higher education, and when one had her and 
Mdme. de Noailles at dinner it was appalling to see the 
two Ambassadresses scooping up the sauce with their 
knives and conveying it into their mouths. 

Turkhan Bey, the new Turkish Minister, belonged to a 
great Albanian family. There was a mixture of pride, 
calm and courtesy in his manner which gave an additional 
charm to his high-bred appearance. He was utterly 
wretched at the unequal war which was being waged 
between Russia and his country and he used to come, 
evening after evening, and sit on a low chair at the corner 
of my hooded fireplace, with his head bowed into his 
hands, asking me whether England would not arise and 
defend the: weak. But what could a Tory Government 
do, with Mr. Gladstone going about the country like 
a roaring lion and inflaming the minds of men against 
“The unspeakable Turk?” 

Poor Turkhan had many enemies, as high-minded 
people with ideas are apt to have in barbarous countries, 
and a year later he was recalled to Constantinople and he 
went there thinking he was going to be Minister for F.A.’s 
instead of which he was put into chains and sent to a 
desolate country house, there to await his doom. Mdme. 
de Noailles and I exerted ourselves for him, and wrote 
him letters which he could show and thus clear himself 
of some of the accusations levelled against him. For- 
tunately the principal one, which was that he meant to 
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lives in exile as Governor of some distant province. He 
was the only oriental I ever knew with whom I could 
quite forget that he was one. He was an orthodox 
Christian. 

After staying a few days in Paris for the great Exhibition, 
of which I only retain a blurred vision of crowds in pink, 
sitting and moving under fresh green trees in a torrid 
atmosphere, we landed in cool, grey, rainy England. 

Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had then just 
returned from the Berlin conference bringing peace and 
honour with them. The streets were thronged and I 
never saw such enthusiasm. The Prince of Wales watched 
the progress from Lord Carrington’s house, surrounded 
by Whig Lords. Lord Beaconsfield’s brougham was 
waiting at the station, but somebody suggested that he 
ought to go in an open carriage and Lady Abergavenny, 
who was a kind of mother to the Conservative party, 
offered hers. But instead of letting Lord Salisbury get 
in too, she and her daughter filled up the other places. 
I wonder what she felt during the progress. There are, 
as Blanche, Lady Airlie, used to say, things which one 
has said or done which make one blush in one’s bed. 

That night we dined at the Spencers, a huge party. 
I never saw people so embittered. There were nothing 
but Whigs. The next day I went to the House of Lords 
to hear Lord Beaconsfield speak. His speech was very 
fine. I dressed at the Sydneys where I dined, and they 
were, of course, very sore. 

This summer we again paid many visits. One, which 
left a great impression on my mind, was made to Went- 
worth Wodehouse. The Fitzwilliams hardly ever speak, 
but having known them well in Rome, I was accustomed 
to this peculiarity. When we arrived the family were 
playing cricket. No sound was heard and the girls 
looked just like boys in petticoats. The house is enormous, 
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but uninteresting except for its very fine pictures. We 
were about forty people staying in the house, but 
everything went its every-day way. My children, whom 
these kind and hospitable people had all invited, used to 
go out before breakfast hunting or to play flags with the 
younger Fitzwilliams. After luncheon, a score of saddle- 
horses and half a dozen carriages came round for anybody 
who wanted to make use of them. After dinner there 
was dancing—all of it dignified and precise. Lord and 
Lady Fitzwilliam used to slip into their places at breakfast 
and luncheon like culprits, and by common consent two 
places together were always left for them. Lord Fitz- 
william always wore his headgear right down over his 
eyes. Lady Fitzwilliam had a gentle face, which must 
have been pretty, but was rather worn by the perpetual 
anxiety of seeing her lord and master and twelve children, 
of all sexes and ages, going out hunting five times a week, 
during the whole season. On most sofas two sisters, 
tenderly encircling a brother between them, could be seen 
sitting in silent communion. During a certain time of 
the year open house is kept at Wentworth Wodehouse 
twice a week and as many as one-hundred-and-fifty guests 
come to dinner there. I loved these simple, serious, 
splendid people. 

From thence we went, together with the Tankervilles, 
to Wortley, where modern art and a kind of oriental 
luxury are blended in the rooms. Scientists, painters 
and musicians are ever to be found there. This, however, 
was Doncaster week and things were different. I hate 
racing, and was only induced to go there to chaperone 
Corisande and Ida Bennet. Corisande painted quite 
nicely, but her mother said she must not be encouraged 
because it made her vain. Ida, the youngest, was what 
her uncle, Lord Malmesbury, called a bel pezzo, with large 
sleepy eyes and a very white skin. Lady Drogheda, Lord 
Wharncliffe’s sister, was our guide, philosopher and friend 
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at Doncaster. How it ever could occur to any man to 
marry her I cannot conceive, for it required great 
perspicacity to find out that this huge creature, with red 
and blue ruts in her face, was a woman. She loved 
racing and, though bereft of manners, she was kind- 
hearted. She wore a sandy wig and dressed like a girl 
of eighteen. Seen next to her sister-in-law’s gentle amber 
beauty, the contrast was startling. 

1878. 
On our return from Scotland we stopped at Chillingham. 

I admired Lady Tankerville’s style of beauty very much, 
and he was the most delightful mixture of French and 
English civilization. Lady Herbert of Lea was there, 
with her daughter, Gladys, then just out. Lady Herbert, 
who ignored the English Embassy at Rome, was quite 
amiable here. She used to tell the most astounding 
stories, with a sweet and vacuous smile, and though well- 
meaning she was mischievous. I rarely met so clever 
and silly a woman. She still had remains of beauty. 

Lady Gladys was a very tall girl, with splendid eyes ; 
men called her “a stunner.” She had a pleasant voice 
and inherited her mother’s smile. Her features were very 
aquiline. She is now Lady de Grey, after having been 
Lady Lonsdale. 

On our return journey to Rome we stopped some time 
in Paris, where the Moltkes had lent us their beautiful 
house. I loathe Exhibitions, as they tire without pleasing, 
and go far in levelling-out the world into an uninteresting 
monotony. In the afternoons, all our friends used to 
congregate for tea, as they had only wretched hotel 
rooms, for Paris was cram-full. There were the Baths, 
the de Vescis, etc., etc., the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and many others. I need not say that the Princess 
insisted upon going up in the Ballon Captif, and A. and 
Gay accompanied her. I contented myself with admiring 
them. The evening we spent at the theatres. We saw 
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Judic in “ Niniche,” Jeanne Granier in “ Le petit Duc,” 
and a mad thing called “Coco,” in which every kind of 
folly happens—people are even sick over the side of a 
vessel! Lady Bath was horrified at having been to see 
it. The plot centres on a parrot which has flown away. 

Very soon after our return to Rome, it began to pour 
as I think it must have poured during the deluge. It 
poured every day during the winter till the end of May. 
Such a thing had not been known since the year 31. 
The very stones of the pavement got loose. I remember 
the afternoon, in November, when it began. I was 
walking home late with my nephew, Cecil Paget, and we 
both noticed the extraordinary appearance of the clouds, 
as they hung low and heavy like black bags full of water 
over Porta Pia. When it rains really hard at Rome the 
water rebounds to the height of four or five feet and the 
ground looks as if it were covered with a thick mist. 
The Campagna was deliciously green, and never did I 
know the riding more perfect. 

Many royalties again graced Rome this winter, amongst 
them the Crown Prince of Sweden, under the tutelage of 
Mr. Augustus Hare, but I must reserve both of them for 
other pages. 

In the late spring the Embassy was nearly finished, and 
I saw, not without a sigh of relief, the result of two years’ 
bodily and mental labour shaped and formed. 

1879. 

At the end of March my husband and I had to go to 
Baveno to attend on the Queen. H.M. lived at the Villa 
Clara belonging to Mr. Henfrey, but the minister in 
attendance, and we ourselves, lived at the hotel about 
ten minutes’ walk distant. Mr. Buchanan accompanied 
us, and three more miserable people it would have been 
difficult to imagine. Our rooms and fare at the hotel 
were indifferent. It was very cold and there was snow 
quite low down on the hills. Lord Sandon, now Lord 
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Harrowby, was our companion in distress, but I found 
him a very agreeable and charming man, one whose 
society much alleviated my troubles. He was gentle, 
courteous, refined, high-minded and tolerant, the very 
best type of a Tory statesman. He had also that modesty 
and reticence which, though a delight to men’s friends, 
makes their enemies think that they will be timid and 
easy victims. 

King Humbert and Queen Margaret came up from 
Rome to receive our Queen at Monza. H.M. had started 
from Baveno in her little everyday bonnet, but changed 
it to something more elegant before we arrived. This 
struck me as a delicious trait of royal prudence. The 
King and Queen of Italy stood on the platform as the 
train rolled in. Somewhat to the King’s astonishment 
the Queen kissed him on both cheeks, and then Queen 
Margaret kissed her hand, and our Queen embraced her. 
This is the proper ceremonial for Queens regnant, but as 
there are so few, the younger generation knows little 
about it. Out of civility towards our Queen, who always 
wore black, and was in special mourning for little Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, who had just died of diphtheria, the 
Italian Court was also in mourning. There were about 
a dozen ladies and thirty men, who all had to be presented. 
The Queen was so shy at this—to her—so unusual mise 
en scéne that she could hardly proffer a word, and she 
told me afterwards that she felt perfectly paralysed. I 
suppose the désinvolture of this young southern court 
struck her as very different from the encompassed and 
dignified entourage to which she was accustomed. The 
ladies, though in black, were arrayed in the richest velvets 
and damasks and covered with bugles, beads and laces, 
with ropes of pearls around their necks and diamonds as 
big as cherries in their ears. However, the ordeal did. 
not last long and soon after luncheon the carriages were 
announced. 
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In the summer we again went to Dunrobin, A., as usual, 
- staying with the Duke of Westminster at the Reay to stalk. 

In order to amuse the hereditary Prince of Baden, who 
was even a greater infant than his years would lead one 
to suppose, we played des jeux innocents in which Count 
Karolye, who (as his wife had confided to us with awe) 
was extremely proud, was very much out of “son assiette.” 
When Ralph, aged fifteen, clutched him at blind man’s 
buff, he struggled violently to get away. Strathy* yelled : 
“Hold tight!” at which counsel of his beloved mentor, 
Ralph gripped still tighter, with schoolboy fingers, the 
ambassadorial arm, which was rubbed in dudgeon for 
half an hour afterwards. 

I have said before that I was very fond of the Duchess. 
There was something so transparent and childlike in this 
woman, so many years older than myself, which always 
deeply touched me. In her own house, even, she appeared 
to be rather outside things, and people took advantage 
of her disposition to trade upon her generosity and 
helplessness. Her greatest faults were little ones. She 
was very extravagant, and I remember her showing me, 
one day, a bill for eight hundred pounds which she had 
run up unconsciously in a few months at a photographer’s. 
Then she was extremely unpunctual, which, in a large 
household, is certainly very annoying. She was entirely 
cured of both those failings by Mr. Hewett, the very High- 
Church clergyman into whose hands she had now resigned 
her spiritual weal. Her principal home occupations were 
praying and novel-reading, and she divided her time 
between Mr. Hewett and myself; of the other guests, 
beyond the necessary civility, she took little notice. She 
had the reputation of giving herself airs, but that was 
only the vanity of a pretty woman. She was a true 
friend, and not influenced by outward appearances. 





* Lord Stafford 
+ Anne, Duchess of Sutherland, Countess of Cromartie 
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At the time the Prince and Princess of Wales were at 
Dunrobin, she asked me, one morning, whether I would 
keep my afternoon for her quite alone. We accordingly 
went out a long way, somewhere in the woods. On our 
way back, she suddenly said: “Oh, dear me, I quite 
forgot to ask the Princess what she would like to do, or 
if she wanted a carriage,” and then, with a smile, “I 
had quite forgotten her existence!” On our return we 
found that the dear kind Princess had walked quite 
contentedly with the children by the sea, and had thought 
nothing of it. 

Nor did the Duchess ever resent anything I said to 
her about the education of little Alix, her youngest and 
favourite child. When, during these conversations, 
Florence, or anybody else, approached the sanctum of her 
private room, they were promptly expelled. Florence, 
who had a keen sense of humour, used to say to Gay: 
“‘T know your mother is again hunting poor little mamma 
about Alix, for there she is, with a very red face, and I 
was told I could not come in!” 

The Duchess’s sanctum at Dunrobin was a delicious 
sunny room, full of flowers and birds, high up in a corner 
of the old part of the castle. She had a huge couch, 
upon which she used to retire an hour or two before 
dinner, to read, and, when she was alone, she used to 
remain lying down and had a tray brought in and ate 
her dinner whilst continuing to read her novel, for she 
was sentimental and liked love-affairs. She used to beg 
me to remain till it was time to dress, but, as two hours 
of absolute quiet at that time have always entered into 
my hygienic programme, I refused, even when she made 
the unheard-of offer of the couch to me whilst she 
contented herself with an armchair. I think I gave way 
once or twice only, and have since reproached myself at 
having been so hard-hearted on this point. I give these 
details of a woman who, for a quarter of a century, 
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played so great a part in London society, through her great 
- position, wealth and beauty. The Queen was very fond of 
her and she was for many years Mistress of the Robes. 
To me she was always a most devoted and unselfish friend. 

A. had been obliged to return to Rome, and I went 
to stay a few days with the Sydneys at Frognal. The 
Empress Eugénie still lived at Chislehurst, close to Frognal. 
I knew her very slightly, having seen her once or twice 
in Rome, when she spent some weeks at the villa of 
Prince Charles Buonaparte, just opposite to us near Porta 
Pia. We had been there to tea, as A. was an old friend 
from Madrid days, and it had even been whispered that 
Mdlle. de Montijo had not been indifferent to the young 
and good-looking secretary. I wished to give the Empress 
a sign of sympathy in her late terrible misfortune, the 
Prince Imperial’s death, so accompanied Lady Sydney to 
Chislehurst. We were first taken to the poor young 
Prince’s rooms. His bed had been transformed into a 
sheet of violets, and there was his picture, a picture of 
him just as he had been found in the Donga—too heart- 
rending! We had seen him several times at Frognal 
the autumn before, just before he started on the fatal 
expedition. After dinner he had played games with my 
children; he and Vic had been at Woolwich together. 
He was bright and full of gaiety, for at home he led a 
terribly dull life. There was, on his face, a look of sadness 
and something fated and doomed. When the news of his 
death came, I was shocked by the indifference of the 
French in Rome, the only man who spoke feelingly to me 
was d’Epinay,* who said: “ C’est un de ces malheurs dont 
on ne se consolera jamais.” 

When Lady Sydney and I returned to the hall, the 
Empress had come down to see us. She cried very much. 
Her hair, which had been golden, was quite grey. There 
was no paint on her face, she had become much thinner 
* Marquis d’Epinay, the Sculptor 
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and looked touching and dignified. At that moment 
my whole heart went out to her, though at her door had 
always been laid the great part which she had had in 
bringing on the terrible war which had caused me and so 
many thousands to shed such bitter tears. 

It was an old promise that I should pay the King and 
Queen of Italy a visit at Monza, and I accordingly went 
there on my way to Rome. The Queen asked me to 
bring Gay too, as she was very fond of her. 

Monza is a big yellow barrack, built by Eugéne de 
Beauharnais. The rooms are large, cold-looking and ugly, 
for the modern Italian idea for a country house is the 
minimum of furniture of the plainest kind. A great deal 
of eating went on during the day, and white Piedmontese 
truffles played an important part in the menu. Every 
time the house-party met, which was at déjeuner, when one 
went out driving, at dinner, and when retiring at night, 
the Queen shook hands with most people. As I was an 
Ambassadress she kissed me besides. In the afternoon 
we took endless drives in chars-a-bancs, drawn by four 
horses with jingling bells. The King sometimes accom- 
panied us on horseback, but I was told that this was a 
compliment to myself. The Queen’s mother, the Duchess 
of Genoa, was there and bored her royal daughter very 
much by her stiffness. The Duchess was very upright, 
with snow-white hair, and never shook hands with any- 
body. The Italians imagine that this continual hand- 
shaking is cordial and English, and the youngster who is 
presented to a lady puts out his hand there and then. 
I had been told, at Dunrobin, that one autumn, when 
four young Roman Princes had stayed there, they shook 
hands before every meal and before they went to bed, with 
the whole of the large party staying there. 

Queen Margaret, when I was at Monza, was far from well. 
Her eyes were red and though she made great efforts 
to keep awake, she was continually dropping off to sleep. 
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This was the beginning of her curious nervous illness, 
which lasted two years. The doctors attributed it to the 
shock of Passanante’s attempt on the life of the King at 
Naples the year before. Though the Queen has all the 
personal courage for which the House of Savoy has always 
been renowned, and showed no symptoms of fear at the 
time, it is possible that her disguising her apprehensions 
affected her nerves. The King, too, was unwell; he 
smoked inordinately, coughed much and told me once or 
twice: “ Qw ul était profondement triste.” 

Gay was often with us, and even won praise from the 
Duchess of Genoa, who said she had never seen a more well- 
mannered “‘ petite’”’ (five feet and eight and a half inches). 
Gay, however, preferred playing and dining with the little 
Prince, who fed her on mushrooms of every kind, done in 
every imaginable way. Acurious diet fora child of that age. 

That winter we gave our first great ball in the new 
ballroom and it was a really beautiful sight. The Queen 
was too ill to come, so we had the King alone. At a 
second ball, which we gave during the race week, a strange 
thing happened, for Blacks and Whites met for the first 
time in a diplomatic house. The diplomats accredited to 
the Pope received a severe reprimand for so flagrant a 
transgression. It was at one of these balls that Costa, 
who was a great patriot, as well as painter, and a refined 
wit, pointed to Mario and Gay, who though not out had 
been allowed to appear, and said: “ J] piu bello passato 
e il piu bello avvenire.” I have said before that Costa’s 
countrymen knew but little about him, and it was at that 
very ball that Balduccio Odeschalchi, who having been 
a red republican knew all the patriots, and the artistic 
world said to me: “ Savez-vous qui est ce Monsieur ?” 

“* Mais comment, donc, c’est Costa, un grand amt a mot.” 

He replied with a bow, which implied respect for my 
perspicacity. 

“Cela métonne que vous le connaissiez.” 
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Mario’s reappearance created a great sensation. For 
years he had lived hidden away except when he came to 
us, and he even refused to go to Court. On one occasion 
the Queen had said to him, with her little air of angry 
lovebird : “‘ One has to come to the English Embassy to 
see you!” This is one of Mario’s funny little letters :— 


“ Mitapy,—I am a man fit for hanging .. . ’éta1s partt 
de chez moi pour profiter de Vhonneur de votre aimable 
invitation, mais ma mauvaise santé m’oblige cruellement de 
rebrousser chemin et rentrer dla maison. 81 votre patience 
et votre bonté vont au sublime, voulez-vous, Milady, me 
permetire la visite a demain, Feudi? In tutte le cose 
Eccellenza mi permette chio le bacci rispettuosamente le 
mani, V otre humble serviteur,—Mario pi CaNnpiA.” 


The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany were 
spending their winter at Pegli, and the Queen desired us 
to go and see them. I felt ill when we started, having 
had a bad fall out riding, which had shaken me a good 
deal. We had to travel at night, and at Genoa the noises 
of the streets were such that I could not sleep a wink. 
We found the royal couple, and their three daughters, 
established in a very indifferent hotel. The poor Princess 
seemed still utterly wretched at the death of her little boy 
the spring before. She was in despair and said that the 
two clever ones had been taken, and the stupid ones left, 
“‘ 00d boys” she said, “‘but nothing in them.” She told 
me that nobody could imagine how she dreaded the moment 
when she would have to set foot inside her house at Berlin. 
My heart bled for her. In April the Princess came for 
some weeks to Rome, where she lived at the German 
Embassy in so-called severe incognito. I offered her my 
services in anything in which I might be useful, taking 
care not to hurt the susceptibilities of the Keudells, who 
rather resented anything that might stamp her as an 
English princess. She came to us once or twice to dinner 
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and tea, but the same heavy cloud of misery always 
seemed to hover over her. 

At the end of June we started for England, staying 
only one day in Paris, where we went to the Salon, and 
I need not say that the picture “du jour” was “Ma 
femme et mon singe,” both of them as God had created 
them, and standing in the midst of chinoiseries, everything 
executed in the most approved French realistic style. 


1881 


Though my daughter was only sixteen, I thought 
it better to take her out soon, as we were so little in 
England. As all the Drawing Rooms were over, I 
wrote to Miss Stopford, H.M.’s private secretary, asking 
what steps I was to take. The answer was an invitation 
to Windsor, to dine and sleep. A few sentences from a 
letter addressed to her father will give an idea of my 
daughter’s impressions. 


** DaRLING,—We were taken into the long corridor and 
waited about half an hour before the Queen appeared. 
Then I was presented, and we went in to dinner. The 
party consisted, besides some of the Queen’s ladies and 
gentlemen, of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bright and Lord 
Hartington. [ sat next to Mr. Bright, of all people! 
He talked politics to me the whole time, so I pretended 
to know all about it. We had a band during dinner, 
but most of them had gone on leave without permission, 
so it sounded very thin and I think the Queen is going 
to make a row about it. Now my darling I am going 
to breakfast, and mammy wants me to leave some room 
for her,” etc., etc. 


(From self, same date.) 


“No play could have amused or interested me more 
than this visit. Mr. Bright! his manners! Just now, 
at breakfast, when he got the papers, ‘Times’ and 
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‘Morning Post,’ he said: ‘I suppose more Liberal papers 
ain’t allowed here,’ then, quite savagely, ‘no penny 
papers?’ There was a dead silence, and then Lord 
Hartington, who after all is a gentleman, said: ‘ There 
are not many Liberal morning papers; there’s only the 
“ Daily Telegraph.” ’ 

“ The Queen talked to me a great deal, sotto voce, about 
politics; she was miserable about the state of things, 
and said she was sure you would feel the same. She 
said: ‘You know its the first time these people dine 
here, at least two of them. It is impossible for a man 
like Lord Hartington to get on with them.’ I will tell 
you the rest later on. She was charming and cordial, 
and came up to me immediately after dinner and said: 
‘How lovely your daughter is!—very like poor Lord 
George’s wife, only prettier still...’ Gay was told to 
write her name in the Queen’s birthday book, so, with 
great presence of mind, she signed herself ‘ Victoria 
Alberta.’ ... I don’t like Bright, he is ungenial, un- 
compromising, hard and, I should think, selfish... I 
saw, with surprise, how timid people are and how they 
bear everything from an individual like that. This makes 
their power. Bright is a bully. I feel, by intuition, that 
one never could get any hold upon him, there is no poetry, 
art or charm in his nature. He would spoil Paradise for 
other people. When he is in the room I feel as if I was 
at a railway station.” 


After several other visits, we again went to Dunrobin. 
Florence, now married, was in the highest spirits and 
best of looks, and she and Gay, with their brothers, used 
to play and romp like the very children they were. One 
evening we thought that historical scenes might amuse 
the Duke and his engineers, of whom there always was a 
very strong sprinkling at Dunrobin. After doing the 
Princes’ murder in the tower, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
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other things a la hauteur of the audience, we descended 
to contemporary history and, putting together a row of 
chairs, enacted the scene of the G.O.M. completely 
exhausted with his Midlothian rantings, leaving Catherine, 
his better half, to address his admiring constituents, as 
the train was moving off. Our G.O.M. wore the comforter 
mentioned in the papers, and our Catherine’s hair flew 
about in elf-locks, and her stockings were not well pulled 
up, which, though not recorded by penny papers, is 
historical. 

Then Florence, always brimming over with mischief, 
said: “ Let’s do Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant.” This 
was the burning topic of the day. No sooner said than 
done. Four chairs were put together and a clock placed 
before them on the floor. This represented the clock 
tower and A. was put on the top. Then came Florence, in 
her pretty pink satin dinner dress, with a hideous old 
bonnet she had borrowed from the housekeeper, per- 
sonating Mrs. Besant and, with many curtsies, and 
imploring gestures, asking Mr. Chandos Pole (draped in 
a red curtain, as Usher of the House of Commons) to 
allow her to visit her friend in the clock tower. After a 
great deal of ado she was allowed to get up into the 
four chairs. ‘ Where’s the book?” yelled the Duke 
from the back row of seats, where Mrs. X., who had no 
sense of humour, was striving to direct his attention to 
the shortcomings of her friends. “Oh!” sighed the 
Duchess, “how very socking!” and then, turning to 
me, and speaking with the lisp which was always 
more marked when she was excited, “ Dalling, why 
did you allow this? I am sure it was Florence who 
invented it.” 

The book was apparently one on natural history, which 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant had written together, but 
neither Florence nor I had read it, or knew what it was 
about, but we enjoyed the effect we produced immensely. 
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The last visit we paid was to Walmer Castle, at that 
time the wind-blown residence of Lord Granville. He 
was then Minister for F.A. and both A. and I told him 
how happy we were at Rome. The other visitors were 
Prince Lobanow, a man of books and Challamel la Cour, 
the French Ambassador, best known for the atrocities he 
committed during the Commune, in the name of liberty. 
Both A. and I had known Lord Granville from immemorial 
_ times, as we had lived more or less, in the same set. His 
\ friends and relations called him “‘ Pussy ” because of his 
_ extraordinarily gentle voice and manners. When we left 
Walmer, the train from London rushed into the station, 
white with snow. We took the cold over with us to 
Paris. There A. played tennis, a game he was always 
addicted to, and coming out into the icy air got a chill. 
On his arrival in Rome he became very ill, with a sharp 
attack of pleurisy. 

The following four or five weeks were very anxious 
ones for us, for there were constant ups and downs in the 
illness of our patient. About the beginning of December, 
however, he seemed to mend quite suddenly, I may say 
almost miraculously, under the influence of the then so 
celebrated Mattei medicaments. The attack had, how- 
ever, been a severe one and he spat blood for many 
months. The following pages must, I fear, be very 
disjointed ones as the memoranda from which I cull 
these memories deal with things that cannot at present 
be published though they contain many very interesting, 
amusing, but also painful happenings. Though most of the 
people they concern are now no more in this world, some 
of their relatives might be hurt at the part they played 
in a rather disgraceful deal which lasted over two years. 
I will only say that for six months we lived under a 
very great uncertainty as to our future and will therefore 
merely note outward events, which do not touch on 
these matters. 
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We had much music this winter. Alice and Janie Cole, 
the handsome daughters of Lord Inniskillen, had pretty 
voices and looked charming when playing on their various 
instruments. The greatest songstress of all was, however, 

_ ._.Mdme. Hegermann, the wife of the Danish Minister. She 

‘had been well known in Paris during the second Empire, 
when she was Mrs. Moulton. Her favourite song was 
one called “‘ Beware,” composed by her first husband, 
whom she hated. I have known men walk away when 
she sang this, because they could not bear the fierce, 
coercing expression in her black eyes. She expected 
people to slide about on their knees for half an hour 
before she condescended to begin singing. 

An acquaintance, which soon grew into a friendship, 
was that with Mr. Frederic Burton, the Director of the 
National Gallery. He was eminent for his knowledge, 
modesty, honesty and courage, all so necessary in that 
responsible position. I felt pleased and honoured that 
we always agreed on things and flattered when he 
consulted me on a new acquisition. 

It was also that year that we first knew Mr. Alfred 
Austin, whose name had just become known as author 
of that scathing pamphlet ‘‘ Hibernian Horrors.” He 
wrote splendid leaders in ‘The Standard” and was also 
a poet of some repute. He was a very short man, with 
a martial tenue and a heavy moustache which increased 
the impression. He was supposed to be like Lord 
Roberts, and his expression was fiery and intelligent. 
His manners were grand and patronizing, in fact those 
of a giant addressing pigmies. Into all bodily exercises, 
such as riding and lawn tennis, he imported the vigour 
of his mind. 

A politician of a different colour was Mr. X.X., the 
editor of “The Y.Y.,” introduced to us by Sir Charles 
Dilke, Political Secretary for F.A.’s. I was a little 
embarrassed what to do with him and his wife, for 
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it was quite evident, from their remarks, that they were 
so over-poweringly clever, that frivolous Roman society 
would not satisfy them. We dined them and gave them 
our box at the opera, though not before Mrs. X. who 
squinted, and had a goitre, had austerely interviewed me 
about the land question (then the burning topic in certain 
circles). I was not well-up in this question, and was 
rather startled when she positively stated that the land 
belonged to the people. At first I thought she wanted 
entirely to defraud the landowners, but I soon found that 
her views were quite moderate, and that she meant us 
all to go share and share alike. Being initiated, and 
personally rather liking the plan, as I probably never 
shall have any land of my own, I hinted, that the same 
method might be adapted to the money in the funds, 
and also, that at the end of every year all these good 
things might be equalized, as I, by stupidity, might have 
lost my part and she by cleverness would have ene 
hers. “ But still,” I continued, having now warmed”to 
the theme, “ to establish the right equilibrium you must 
divide the two greatest powers in the world, a man’s 
brains and a woman’s beauty.” Silence ! 

A very charming and pretty little Radical lady was 
Mrs. Mark Pattison, who was writing her book on Claude 
Lorrain that winter. I was able to be of some slight help 
to her in seeing the pictures not usually shown in great 
Roman houses, and she never forgot this. She was neat 
and well-dressed, and looked like a dapper little Erench- 
woman. She had a strong leaning to look at things from 
their ideal side, and in this alone, she was not French. 
People said that she was the ibaa of Rhoda Broughton’ s 
** Belinda.” 

Lord Acton, who spent the winter in Rome, was a man 
of wide views, sober yet eloquent, with a quiet manner. 


A. liked him much. He was a pure Whig, but whether 
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on account of his German relations, which enveloped him, 
or because of the anomalous position of his party under 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, he had, in spite of his 
talents, not made a mark in politics. 

At this time General Cairoli was Italian Prime Minister, 
as well as of F.A.’s. He had a cheery, rollicking wife, 
with a good deal of initiative, for she alone actually 
managed to give a big official dinner, inviting all the 
ladies of the Corps Diplomatique, an unheard-of thing, as 
the few dinners given by the Ministers were severely 
limited to men. The occasion was the King’s birthday. 
The dinner was long and the room very hot and there 
was speechifying, but the naive good nature and delight 
of our hosts carried it all off. General Cairoli limped, 
from a wound received on the battlefield, and his four 
brothers had fallen defending Italian liberty. There was 
a great feud between the Cairolis and the Italian Grandees, 
but we never mixed ourselves up in these quarrels and 
remained good friends with both. 

One day, my nephew, Cecil Paget, and Tarbat,* came 
in from their walk saying that the Emperor of Russia 
had been murdered. In those days one had not yet 
become accustomed to these attempts on crowned heads. 
His murder was a very useless one, it was horrible and 
brutal, and perpetrated on one of the best and kindest- 
hearted monarchs who had ever lived, and who left a 
numerous progeny behind him to take his place. Nihilists 
were as much on the tapis then as Socialists are now. 
In twenty years Socialists will probably have gone into 
the same waste-paper basket of history. If we remember 
that all these sects existed in Egypt, thousands of years 
ago, it is unnecessary to agitate one’s self too much about 


them. 





* Lord Tarbat, second son of Duke of Sutherland 
} Written in 1884 
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Gay and I left Rome, as usual, when it got too hot. 
I tried to enliven A. with a little gossip and here are 
some bits :— 


(Self to Sir A. Paget.) 
Wharncliffe House. 


*‘ We dined at the Malmesburys last night. I sat next 
to Sir Charles Dilke. There is something very nice about 
him. He is devoted to flowers and animals and loves 
the south. What amuses me is that he has become a 
man of fashion and is invited to all improper little supper- 
parties. He has tremendous vitality and decision in his 
character.” 

Fuly 13. 

“We had a very pleasant dinner last night at Lady 
Marian’s, and then went to see the Kensington Museum 
lit up. It was a lovely sight. I was amused to see the 
way the royalties made up to Dilke. He took me in to 
supper ; we stood a little in the background. The 
Prince came and fetched him and took him to the Crown 
Princess who had a long talk with him. It appears that 
his antecedents have not harmed him.” 


1881 


After spending the autumn with my brother in Germany, 
we went to hear Wagner’s operas at Munich, where I 
met my great friend, the Duchess of Rignano,* with her 
charming daughter, Mary, Gay’s intimate friend. Though 
both young ladies were enthusiastic Wagnerites, the call 
of the south to them was so strong that we had to give 
way and we let them return to Rome. 

A few days after my arrival there, I had just returned 
from a delicious ride and I was standing, with my habit 
still on, in my round boudoir, when a servant came up. 
to say that A. wanted me. My heart stood still with 


* Now Duchess Nassimo 
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terror for a moment, for it was a most unusual thing 
for him to send for me at such a time. When I entered 
his room he said: “It is nothing about the boys,” but 
he put a telegram into my hand with the most sorrowful 
news that could have befallen me outside my own family. 
It was from Mr. Chaplin, who wished A. to break to Gay 
the death of her beloved Florence. She had been 
constantly in my mind for many days, as I regretted so 
much having had to give her the pain of refusing to go 
to Dunrobin that summer. To Gay it meant the loss of 
her best and dearest friend. To all of us it will always 
be, as the Indians say, “ An eternal sigh.” 


1881 


The quiet six weeks we had before us till Christmas 
were a greater comfort than usual. There were only a 
few artists and literary men who used to come in this 
dead season. One of them was Sir Frederic Leighton, 
just returned from Egypt, and Mr. Burton. Mr. Poynter 
stayed with us a fortnight, and it was from the moonlight 
effects in our garden that he painted the picture of Cesar 
looking at the comet and Calpurnia warning him. He 
did several sketches of me, as he wanted me for his 
“Queen of Sheba,” and I noticed, with astonishment, 
what a labour drawing was to him. I came to the 
conclusion that he was really only a great and poetic 
thinker, and that his painting was the outcome of these, 
and not of any artistic instinct and inspiration. His 
usual low spirits also were a potent drag upon himself 
and others. 

We often saw Mr. Errington, the well-known go-between 
of Mr. Gladstone and the Pope. His journeys, to and 
fro, between England and Rome, though frequent and 
hurried, did not disturb the wonderful neatness of his 
attire. His moustachios and his boots were unrivalled 
in their pointedness and splendid glossiness. He was a 
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good and friendly man, who faithfully executed the con- 
tradictory orders he received from his versatile master. 
He was an Irish M.P. and a Roman Catholic, but moderate 
in his views. 

A delightfully gay and pleasant element was supplied 
by Mr. Lowell, the American Minister in London. A 
vivacious talker, and highly cultivated, he was too much 
a man of the world to allow the somewhat exaggerated 
transatlantic vigour to gain the upper hand. Contra- 
diction stimulated him, and he was at his best when 
trying to convince an adversary who was sympathetic to 
him. He had written much and, whilst he was in 
England, played a conspicuous political part. It was 
about this time that an American novel appeared which 
created a great stir. It was called “Democracy,” and 
the heroine was supposed to be Mrs. Laurence, though 
she herself strenuously denied it. 

When, in the spring, we returned to the London whirl, 
I wrote to A. on June the 24th, 1882 :— 


“T got your letter at the moment we were starting 
for Stafford House. It was a very large dinner and I 
sat next to young Bismarck, who is very funny, and the 
enfant choyé of London. His love for his father is so 
honest and touching. He says that though he likes 
London, and all the pretty women, he leaves it without 
a regret because he goes straight to Varzin. His manners 
are very free and easy. He smells of tobacco and his 
boots are not cleaned, but all this proceeds from 
exuberance of spirits, and he is so good-natured and 
clever that one forgives his shortcomings.” 


Fuly 1. 

“Gay went to the Stafford House Concert, given by 
ladies and directed by Lady Folkestone with Sibell 
Grosvenor. The Prince sat between Gay and Princess 
Mary. Miss Chappel, the musician’s daughter pushed in 
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her chair between the Prince and Princess Mary and chaffed 
him the whole time. After the concert, the Prince, the 
Duke, Lord Stafford, Lilah Ormonde, Sibell and Gay had 
supper together. The Duchess dropped in after a little 
while. The other grandees were ignored. I know this 
décousu will amuse you. I then picked Gay up and took 
her to the Salisburys. They are such a jolly family. 
The boys are such fun. Lord Salisbury was most cordial 
and I had a long talk with him. I did not think him so 
despondent as he well might be, considering the way 
things are going ; however, a ballroom is not a place for 
politics.” 
July 3 
““T dined at Marlborough House last night. Very 
pleasant. Lord Rosebery took me in—clever, eclectic 
and a living encyclopedia. The Prince was very cordial 
and nice, and much amused with Pasquino. He likes 
Sir Charles Dilke. He is very fond of Americans. There 
were three at dinner, Lady ..., Mrs... . and Madame 
d’..., one Jewess ..., two vulgar little women, Lady... 
and her sister, and the Princess, Mrs. Cooke, the Duchess 
of Sutherland and myself.” 
Fuly 6. 
““Last night there was great excitement about the 
Government’s defeat. We dined at the Reay’s, and he 
told me, being at the House of Commons at the time, 
that it was impossible to hear the tellers, such was the 
row; Arthur Balfour clapping his knees, and all of them 
shouting like schoolboys. Both he and Sir James Lacaita, 
who sat on my other side, thought it not impossible that 
Mr. Gladstone might resign. I never thought that, and 
the Opposition will not come in now. In the meantime, 
you will be somewhat astonished at the names of those 
who voted against the Government. Lord Reay told me 
that he himself thought it a most mischievous amendment, 
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but that Mr. Gladstone had no power of resistance, and 
that he wished we could borrow Bismarck for a year and 
he would, with pleasure, lend Mr. Gladstone to Germany 
to arrange their finances. JI must say it rather takes 
one’s breath away when one hears such things from red- 
hot Radicals.” 
Fuly 13. 
“¢ People here talk of the bombardment of Alexandria as 
if it was the battle of Sedan or the surrender of Metz. If 
the French turn against us we are sure to be beaten, for 
it appears we have nothing prepared and no army at all, 
for of the nine batteries at Aldershot four have been 
sent off and the remaining five are left without men or 
horses. Mr. Gladstone tells everybody that things are 
going on so well and so does Mrs. Gladstone.” 
Fuly 14. 
““T saw the Queen at Marlborough House yesterday. 
She was very gracious and asked after you, so does the 
Prince every time I see him, but he says you must not 
come away now, as you alone can manage the Italians... 
What a fearful state they are in! I had a long talk with 
Lord Waterford. He is very clever. He thinks a 
dissolution likely, not that the Lords will throw out the 
Arrears Bill, but they will move an amendment and stand 
by it. Lord Salisbury is in better spirits than I ever 
saw him. She can hardly contain herself. All the 


Liberals are bitter, beyond measure.” 


Fuly 22. 


“‘ Everybody here now talks of war, but whom are 
they going to fight ? Nobody knows. I think next year 
you must come over for a bit of the season, it would 
amuse you and do you good, I think. Certainly in no 
country do things sit so lightly on people as they do here. 
Nobody cares for anything, people live on nothing, risk 
everything, have no consciences to trouble them or keep 
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them straight. They do anything for excitement and 
_ have no occupations. I am speaking of the common 
ruck ; of course there are brilliant exceptions.” 


Dunrobin Castle, August 15, 1882. 
“Just arrived, in lovely weather. The Duke and 
Duchess were both at the station. We were an hour 
and a half late, because the train ran off the rails at 
Grantown. You cannot think how sad this place is 
without Florence’s bright face. Poor Gay roams about 
like une Gme en peine. The Duchess speaks to me about 
it all day long, yet I am glad we came, for I can see what 
a pleasure it is to the Duke, he is so affectionate.” 


This was fortunately the last letter I had to write, for 
at the end of August, but not before, did Lord Granville 
give my husband leave to depart. At Dunrobin, besides 
the Indian princes, Turks and infidels, there were also 
what were commonly called “The Duke’s Engineers,” 
whom I have mentioned before. They were builders, 
railway people and speculators. I once knew thirty-five 
of them come at one fell swoop and remain nearly a 
week. Everybody was turned out, but the Duchess 
implored me, with tears in her eyes, to remain and help 
her through this modern Egyptian plague. Then there 
was a certain smattering of adventurers and hangers-on, 
whom I need.not name, also a number of the Duke’s 
staff and employees. Amongst them was a lady who, 
like the Duchess, was the daughter of a Scotch laird and 
was always on the look-out for a want of respect. | 
used to look down the long table and wonder what freak 
of taste possessed the Duke to collect this wonderful 
assemblage. 

Dunrobin this year was terribly sad for me. I saw 
Florence everywhere and wondered that any of the family 
had ever recovered from this terrible blow. The Duke 
was away a good deal, and the Duchess seemed more than 
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ever wrapt up in religion and novels. She hardly saw 
an outward thing, but this had always been so. I will 
give an instance :— 

The large drawing-room at Dunrobin had red damask 
furniture, but it was always covered up with an old- 
fashioned white chintz, with sprigs of lilies-of-the-valley 
on it. This was not even removed for the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. One day, my children 
and hers pulled off all the covers, and turned the furniture 
all round to see whether the Duchess would notice it. 
When she came in she only said: “ Oh Wally, are you 
playing post? I should like to play too.” She had 
never changed a chair or a book from the place where 
Duchess Harriet had left them. 

There was much to like in that curious family, but 
they seemed to have been brought together by chance 
and did not pull well together, and certainly they had 
not the talent of living. They had everything to make 
life enjoyable and beautiful and yet they never seemed to 
have found it out. Was it a retribution for Duchess 
Harriet’s too great devotion and attention to material life ? 


PART X—Continued 


CHAPTER XII 
1882-1884 


E returned to Rome in October. Many of the 

\) \) officers who had been in Egypt came through 

Rome and gave most interesting descriptions of 
the battle of Tel el Kebir. M. de Bacourt, the French 
Chargé d@ Affaires, whom A. had asked to dinner the day 
after the bombardment of Alexandria, excused himself, 
but said: “ Les cannons du Monarch et de la Serpent ont 
plus fait que la diplomatie en 20 ans. Crest bien triste pour 
nous.” (‘The cannons of the Monarch and the Serpent 
have done more than twenty years’ diplomacy. It is 
very sad for us.”) An open confession for a Frenchman. 
M. de Bacourt filled the interim after the Noailles’ 
departure for Constantinople. I saw them leave with 
regret, and was shocked by the icy coldness the Italians 
showed them, after having, for eight years, enjoyed their 
unlimited hospitality. 

Count Arco belonged to the German Embassy though 
he was a Bavarian. He was no more young, very plain 
and had married a Vienna actress, from whom he was 
separated. He loved art in every shape and it was he 
who first took me to the studio of the great Munich 
painter, Lenbach. I call Lenbach great, because he was 
a giant in imitation; he painted a Velasquez, a Vandyke 
or a Titian at will. He had never cut out a distinctive 
line for himself, but his power of adaptation was 
magnificent, and, as Fuseli rightly said: “If you take 
an idea and better it you make it your own.” Lenbach’s 
knowledge of tricks and dodges was unlimited. He 
painted, nearly always, with oil colours and tempera 
together. He preferred painting on wood or cardboard— 
anything rather than a canvas. He was very kind to 
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me from the first, and showed me many of his inventions 
and used to remark jokingly: ‘‘ You must never take 
lessons excepting from Botticelli, or one of these old 
fellows, you are quite unmodern.” Lenbach, like most 
German artists, was unwashed and unrefined in manner 
and appearance and I think it doubtful whether he 
possessed an evening coat. 

A. had received, during that winter, an intimation 
from Lord Granville that he was to go to the Embassy 
of Vienna the next winter, but that we were to leave 
Rome in June. Many of our friends resented seeing 
anybody taking our place. One of the most irate was 
the little Prince of Naples. He spoke of it with tears 
in his eyes, and vowed he would never set his foot in the 
Embassy again. Poor Mario was one of the most heart- 
broken. We had become one of the habits of his life 
and that winter he had been very ill and Gay and I had 
taken it in turns to go and sit with him and bring him 
some little delicacies which his only servant could not 
manage to cook for him. He was well now, and I shall 
always remember those pleasant afternoons in May and 
June when Billy Russell, the witty correspondent of 
“The Times,” was staying with us and Story came from 
his studio close by and Mario from his hot little rooms 
near the Tiber, and I wondered whether there were other 
places in the world where such an interesting trio would 
casually come together. 

The Wharncliffes and Lady Marian Alford again came 
to stay with us. They had grown to love our beautiful 
home. One evening, whilst they were there, I asked 
Mr. King Salter to dine. This gentleman is by profession 
a painter, but he had been a sailor and a clergyman also, 
at different times. His most marvellous gift was his 
knowledge of chiromancy and other sciences allied to it. 
At dinner A. gave him the envelope of a letter just 
received from Lord Dufferin by the messenger. There 
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was no clue whatever as from whom the letter might 
have come, yet Mr. King Salter gave us the most wonderful 
description, not only of Lord Dufferin’s character, but 
also of his life. After.dinner he looked at everybody’s 
hands excepting mine, which he¢ had often studied, because 
he was interested in their complexity. He taught me a 
great deal, for he said I had much talent for this science 
and I have often later on put it to practical use by 
observing the hands of people I had to: deal with, thus 
supplying my want of knowledge of character... 

Dear Lady Marian was much annoyed at some things 
Mr. King Salter discovered in her beautiful hands. -. For 
instance, her extravagance and love of power over those 
with whom she lived, but it was quite true. He told me 
one day that a lady, who would not give her name, came 
to him thickly veiled. She produced a hand from which 
the wedding ring had been withdrawn, and he told me 
that, except in convict prisons, he had never seen a hand 
of the same type. Some time afterwards he found out 
that it was the .... Ambassadress. 

The Duke of Ripalda was much with us. I heard him 
say to Lady Marian: “ Croyez moi que l Angleterre est un 
pays en décadence.” We none of us believed it, for 
Gladstone had not yet done his worst and been praised 
for it by Englishmen, but, after Gordon’s death and the 
all-but surrender of India to Russia, passing almost 
unblamed by his party and quite unpunished, we remem- 
bered these prophetic words. 

Lady Marian could say very witty things. One day, 
when she was about twelve, her mother lectured her 
upon her extravagance, saying she burnt the candle at 
both ends. ‘Is not that the way to make both ends 
meet ? ” she quickly replied. When, later on, her banker 
complained of the amount she overdrew from him, she 
wrote to him, explaining that it was all to his advantage, 
as he might break but she never would. 
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During the marriage festivities of the Duke of Genoa, 
a garden party was given at the Quirinal. The Queen’s 
appearance that day was very remarkable. Her dress 
was made in the shape of a man’s frock coat. It was in 
white Venetian satin, with huge raised velvet bunches of 
pink roses and lilac irises. On her head she wore an 
enormous white hat with ostrich feathers. She might 
have been one of the young princesses in the days of 
Louis Quatorze.. The young Duchess of Genoa was not 
pretty in sea-green, contrasting with her red hair, and 
making her pale face appear paler still, but I could see 
that she had the making of a Dutch picture in her. The 
Duke of Genoa is a sailor, not very bright and constantly 
dropping off to sleep. 

We went to Queen Margaret, to take leave of her. 
She was amiable and gracious and invited me to come 
and visit her at Monza. The Prince of Naples came to 
visit us, to say good-bye. I had a great affection for 
this child, whose generous and high-minded character 
gives promise of future greatness, if he lives to attain 
the crown. He seems to have inherited some of his 
grandfather’s genius. King Humbert was the last who 
came to see me. I had, for many years, had a great 
liking for him and this had deepened into sincere attach- 
ment. I admired his straightforwardness and fidelity to 
his friends, whilst his simplicity and diffidence touched 
me. He was a fatalist and there was a sadness about 
this still so youthful sovereign. His personal courage 
was recognized, even by his bitterest enemies. He had 
often spoken to me simply and seriously about his future, 
quite unlike the light and mocking strain he generally 
adopted with women, for he hid under this his extreme 
shyness. He remained for over an hour, repeating over 
and over again how grieved he was at our going, and 
how entirely A. had his confidence and the sympathy of 
the Italians, and how indissolubly his name would always 
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be associated with the unity of Italy, which had been 
consummated under his eyes. 

At last the 2nd of July came, on which Gay and I 
were to start, A. following a fortnight later. I thought 
that at that time of the year everybody had left Rome, 
but when we arrived at the station we found it filled 
with friends. My tears flowed so fast I could not speak, 
only stretch out my hands. Our saloon carriage was 
piled up nearly to the roof with bouquets of carnations, 
roses and jessamine. Never shall I forget the love and 
affection shown us in those days—it was so great and real. 

The second day after our arrival in London we went 
to a Palace ball, and there my daughter’s engagement 
to Lord Windsor was announced. I had at once written 
to the Queen, whose Godchild she was, to announce the 
event and she expressed her extreme pleasure at it. I 
had also written to Queen Margaret, who wrote to me 
thus :— 


“* Chere Lady Paget,—La nouvelle du mariage de Gay 
me fait tant de plaisir et je desire le faire savoir tout de 
suite a vous et a votre fille. Mon fils qui se rapelle toujours 
des bonnes heures passées avec Gay s'est ausst beaucoup 
interessé a son bonheur. ‘Fe vous prie, chére Lady Paget, 
de dire de ma part a Gay que je desire qwelle porte 
quelquefois le souvenir que je lus envote and que je souhaite 
de tout mon ceur quelle soit heureuse dans sa nouvelle vie. 
Les charmantes qualités que tout le monde lui reconnatt en 
sont du reste une guarantie. Fe vous embrasse, chére Lady 
Paget, et jespere qwon vous reverratt quelquefois parmt 
nous.—M argherita.” 


The souvenir Queen Margaret sent was a brooch, anchor- 
shaped, set with large dark sapphires paving-stone fashion, 
a lovely ornament. Our Queen gave her an Indian shawl. 

I had also written to announce Gay’s engagement to 
the Crown Princess, and received the following answer. 
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Neue Palais, Potsdam, Fuly 12, 1883. 
“ Dear WaLtty,—With my best thanks for your letter 
I unite my most heartfelt congratulations for the marriage 
of your daughter. I hear nothing but good and agreeable 
things of the bridegroom, and Gay will be a lovely bride. 
To have to part from your only daughter will be a severe 
trial to you and Sir Augustus, but to know that the dear 
girl is happy, in good hands and in her own home, will 
repay you for the loss and help you over the difficult 
moment of parting. With best love and congratulations 
to your husband and Gay. Your V. Crown Princess,— 
Princess RoyAt.” 


A later letter thanked me for some photographs the 
Princess had asked me to send :— 


(Crown Princess to self.) 


Wiesbaden, November 18, 1883. 
“My Dear Watiy,—Pray excuse me that I thank 
you so late for your letter and the successful photograph 
of your pretty daughter and her husband, whose 
acquaintance I hope to make some day. I can well 
understand your happiness at Gay having made so brilliant 
a match and that above all the excellent qualities which 
everybody praises in Lord Windsor give a promise of 
lasting happiness for her. Hoping that Sir Augustus is 
well, and also your sons, of whom especially my Godson 
interests me particularly, etc., etc. Crown Princess,— 
Princess Royat.” 


I also received the following :— 


Windsor Castle, Fuly 7. 

“Dear Lapy Pacet,—I am desired to express Her 
Majesty’s great pleasure at the announcement your letter 
to me contains, and to offer to Sir Augustus and yourself 
Her Majesty’s congratulations on your daughter’s engage- 
ment to Lord Windsor, etc., etc—Honorra Stroprorp.” 
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After my daughter’s marriage we went on an infinity 
of visits. First to Wortley, with our witty hosts. There we 
found Mr. Poynter and Mr. Whistler sparring, and pretty 
Mrs. Batten sitting for her portrait and Mrs. Ronalds 
singing and plenty of music. Mr. Whistler was an 
American by birth, most quaint, kind and eccentric. 
His paintings are like foggy Velasquez’. An impressionist 
by temperament, his hypercritical taste and fastidious 
eye for colour, make him whittle down his pictures until 
they are more ghosts than realities. 

Thence we went to X., a fine house with all styles of 
architecture jumbled up together and in a fantastic 
situation. Mrs. X., although not wanting in intelligence, 
has no taste, and though rich, these good people do not 
know how to live. The house is cold, the beds appear 
to be stuffed with potatoes, and the frequent appearance 
of rabbit at meals was most distasteful to me. From 
there we went to Thornyholme, an immense contrast. 
Mrs. Towneley and her daughters live in a little cottage 
at the end of a Lancashire valley, eleven miles from a 
railway, but everything there is the acme of comfort. 
The only thing I did not care for was the frantic gambling 
that went on after dinner. When anybody did something 
which was not quite above-board, “Do not Duchess!” 
was heard all round the table. Percy Ffrench was there, 
amongst all his Roman Catholic cousins, in tearing spirits, 
although always ill. But nothing damped him, not even 
his Irish property, which, instead of seven thousand pounds 
a year, only yielded as many hundreds. 

One day, I was walking with Miss Towneley across a 
desolate moor, when we saw three ladies coming towards 
us in the distance. Alluding to the masses of people I 
knew all over the world I said: “It is at least quite 
certain that it is impossible that I should know anybody 
here.” Hardly had I said this when one of the three, 
a very pretty little girl, came up to me and said: “We 
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have never met since you were so kind to me in Rome.” 
I recognized Miss P. who had been engaged to Lord B. 
who, by way of breaking it off, had gone off to the Cape 
as a private on the very day appointed for the wedding. 
It also turned out that I knew the other two ladies, 
although only slightly. 

Our next visit was a housewarming party at Eaton. 
Enormous sums had been spent upon the decorations, 
which are only good as far as the marbles go. The 
greatest ingenuity has been expended on the views from 
the windows, which, for a flat and ugly country, are 
marvellous. The drawing-room, which is never lived in, 
reminded me of a firework of crackers going off in all 
directions. The Duke, a man of great refinement and 
some knowledge, but without intuitive taste, knew that 
things were wrong, but did not know how to mend them. 
Lady A. (Aylesbury), as usual, sat on all the papers until 
she had read them. The Rosslyns, and a lot of people 
of that ilk, were there. We stayed afterwards for 
a day or two at Saighton,.close by, with Sibell Grosvenor, 
who unites in her person more than anybody I know the 
scriptural advice of the dove and the serpent. 

We then went to Knebworth. The Lyttons, in spite of 
a small income, had done up the fantastic be-dragoned 
house his father had left him, with much taste. My son, 
Victor, and the clever daughters, distinguished themselves 
in charades and Lord Lytton and I ended up the historical 
tableaux as King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. We 
sat together on a silver throne, which had been given 
him when he was Viceroy of India. 

I had always admired Castle Ashby as a beautiful old 
house, but under Lady Minnie Compton’s knowing régime 
it was a pleasure to live there, a feast for the eyes, ears 
and taste, for the music and the food were excellent too. 
Every chair and lamp stood in the right place and for 
every hour of the day she selected the right room. 
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Everyday the dinner table exhibited a newer and prettier 
arrangement than the day before. In the evening, music 
in a drawing-room, which was as beautiful as a dream. 
Then we went to Heron Court, where we found Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. Here we heard of the death of dear 
old Mario, a great grief to us all. He had died almost 
alone, I fear. With him, not only a great artist, but the 
kindest and most generous of men, disappeared from 
the scene. The lonely deathbed of this most amiable 
and cultivated man, who had been worshipped by 
thousands, was a sad thought to me. 

After this, we paid a visit to that iron old woman, 
Lady Howard de Walden, who, at that time, had quarrelled 
with all her children. She used to take us drives of 
thirty miles a day, with three great black horses abreast. 
One day, when she was driving them herself, they all 
three jumped a gate into a field bringing the carriage 
safely over with them. She was over eighty then. A. 
went to Sandringham but I begged to be excused for, 
by that time, the incessant visiting had made me quite 
ill. I suffered, especially in travelling, by the way the 
trains suddenly stopped with a brake, instead of slowing 
up as in the old days. After Sandringham, A. came to 
fetch me and we went together to Osborne, he to kiss 
hands upon his appointment to Vienna, and I to make 
my curtsy. The Queen was, as ever, most gracious and 
kind. She had been much annoyed by Lord X.’s behaviour 
to A., but, as he was often most disagreeable, even brutal 
to her, she had been afraid of insisting too much for fear 
of making matters worse. (This refers to facts which I 
have not mentioned as they cannot be published at 
present; too many great and well-known names are 
involved.) 

The Queen gave me many messages for the Coburgs 
at Vienna, of whom she was very fond. She was much 
interested in Gay and told me that she had been to 
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Hewell and Oakley Park (places belonging to Windsor) 
with the Duchess of Northumberland, who was her 
governess and the sister of Windsor’s grandfather. 
Leaving England seemed very difficult this time, for 
there was no beautiful and poetic home under bright 
southern skies to look forward to, and my daughter, 
from whom I had never been separated, had to be left 
behind beyond the silver ribbon which makes everything 
feel so distant. In Paris I had some days’ shopping and 
trying-on, etc., etc., for what with the last winter, when 
my heart was not turned towards such things, and Gay’s 
marriage, and the continual visiting about, my clothes 
had got into the most dilapidated condition and I felt 
I must now strive to make a good impression in a new 
place. There was a certain amusement in my thus again 
thinking of my own appearance, for the last few years 
I had only thought of Gay, so much so that some of my 
friends used, laughingly, to reproach me with it. 


PART XI 


CHAPTER XIII 


My Diary 1n VIENNA 


1884~1886 


Vienna.—Lord Ingestry’s death—His coffin opened.—Audience.—Impressions 
of the Emperor and the Empress—The Crown Prince and Princess.—Daily 
life in Vienna.—A funny scene——Count and Countess Robilant.—Prince 
Reuss.—Prince Lobanow again—-Count Kalnoky.—The Lichtensteins.— 
Countess Clamm.—Lords Wolsley and Northbrook.—Lord Charles Beresford. 
—The Dufferins.—The King of Greece—England—Mr. Gladstone’s refusal. 
—Stafford House—Letter to Sir A. Paget—Rhoda Broughton.—Other 
celebrities at Vienna,—The Imperial Cellars,—Count Kinsky—The Empress. 
—Colonel Primrose—The Infanta Eulalie—Lord Lytton—The Queen of 
Sweden.—The Emperor’s present—Count Andrassy—Countess Beust.— 
Gmunden.—The Queen of Hanover.—Birth of a Cumberland Prince— 
Anecdote of Herbert Bismarck—King Milan of Servia—King George of 
Greece——Baron Huebner—Canon Knox Little—Maria, Marchioness of 
Aylesbury.—Sir Edward Sullivan.—Heron Court.—The Duchess of Wellington. 
—Lord Conemara.—Hatfield—Vienna.— Wedding of the Archduchess Marie 
Therése.—Princess Metternich—The Duchess of Nassau.u—Lord Algernon 
Lennox.—Frank Lascelles—-The Duke of Cambridge—Letter from Lord 
Malmesbury —Mr. W. H. Smith——Lord Randolph Churchill—Heron Court. 
—Death of Lord Iddesleigh—Ouida at the Langham.—The Archduke 
Otto.—The Archduchess Marie Therése——Earthquakes—The King and 
Queen of Roumania—Lord Rosebery.—Cardinal Vanutelli—The Queen 
of Hanover—The Queen of Denmark.—The King of Denmark.—Princess 
Khevenhueller.—Celebrations of the Jubilee——Illness of the Crown Prince of 
Germany.—Resignation of King Milan —Ferdinand of Bulgaria —England.— 
Lady Waterford.—Count Corti—Art at Manchester—Heron Court.— 
Lord Malmesbury’s curious story—Ashridge—Vienna.—Andrassy.— Letters 
from Sir A. Paget.—Letters to Sir A. Paget —Letters from Sir H. Ponsonby.— 
Illness and death of the Emperor Frederic.—William the Second’s ascent to 
the throne.—Letters from Sir A. Paget. 





FTER a long tiresome and wearisome journey in 
the Orient Express we arrived at Vienna where 
the staff of the Embassy, consisting of Mr. Victor 

Drummond, Mr. George Buchanan, Mr. Strong and Colonel 
Primrose, the Military Attaché, received us. I had a 
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severe shock when I entered this house, which appeared 
to me to be a cross between a Café Chantant and a second- 
rate railway hotel, vulgar and commonplace in the 
extreme, much worse even than our predecessors, the 
Elliots, had described it, and when Mrs. Fraser, whose 
husband had been secretary here some years ago, said 
to me: “Even you won’t be able to do anything with 
it,” I failed to realize the truth. Who can say that it 
does not make one happier, better, calmer to live among 
beautiful things, that is, if one’s mind is open to them ? 
I sat down in my bedroom (sea-green distemper with 
yellow maple furniture) and wept. The next morning, 
a Sunday, revealed still greater horrors. All the walls 
were panelled in exactly the same way throughout the 
house, in white and gold. All the furniture and curtains 
were Magenta reps, an abomination which only those 
who lived through the ’sixties can estimate. 

I immortalize this memento of Lady B—’s taste in 
these pages, as I trust in a few weeks every vestige of it 
will have disappeared. The sun was shining, so we sallied 
out into one of the traditional Vienna winds. My bonnet 
was nearly torn off my head, my skirts twined frantically 
round my legs, I shut my eyes to avoid having bits of 
straw or paper or even little stones blown into them. 
One gasps for breath, and inwardly asks one’s self to what 
purpose such a climate exists. The right answer to this 
question is, I am told, that if there were no wind in 
Vienna, there would be the plague, as the smells are so 
overpowering. It is said that two old ladies, Saints, whose 
names I forget, are continually praying on the top of 
Saint Stephen’s for the continuance of the gale. They 
began to pray sometime in the seventeenth century, 
during the last plague, and have gone on ever since. We 
took a walk in the Prater; the most interesting place 
to me were some large melancholy flakes of water in one 


of which Lord Ingestry, Lord Talbot’s eldest son, then 
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about twenty-three, was drowned about sixty-five years 
_ ago. Lord Churchill was, in those days, Attaché at 
Vienna,* and I subjoin his account of the event. He is 
the only man now living who remembers the facts. 

“In 1826 Ingestry was, with me, attached to the Em- 
bassy at Vienna. On the 22nd of May, having refused 
to dine with any of us, he started in the morning, as he 
often did, for a ride in the Prater. On the way to the 
Lusthaus there is, or was, to the right a small boggy 
pond. A soldier, who happened to be there, observed 
that Ingestry’s horse was restive and that he bolted off 
and dashed into the pond, where he reared and Ingestry 
fell. It seems that the horse must have trodden upon 
him, as it was a considerable time before his body was 
found and dragged out of the mud. Count Louis Karolye 
came up about this time and every possible thing was 
done, but in vain.” 

Thus far Lord Churchill. He was selected by the 
Ambassador to go to England and carry the sad news 
to the parents. Lord Ingestry must have broken his 
neck, for Baron Huebner told me later on that he, being 
a small boy at school, was taken with other boys to see 
the body laid out, and that it was a remarkable thing 
that several days after his death he still had in his cheeks 
the very high colour that he had in life. JI may here 
add that some years later, when the churchyard in which 
he had been buried was taken over by the municipality 
and all the remains had to be removed, the Consul was 
sent to attend to the removal of Lord Ingestry’s coffin. 
It had to be opened and Mr. Nathan told me that the 
face was still quite well preserved. Lord Ingestry was 
dressed in a green coat with gold buttons. The muni- 
cipality not paying for the removal, A. had to apply 
to Lord Ingestry’s two nieces, Lady Pembroke and Lady 
Brownlow, to bear the expense. 


* Written in 1884. 
VOL. II F 
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A. delivered his letters to the Emperor a few days 
after his arrival, but the Empress was not at Vienna 
and it is not usual to do anything in a social way before 
having been presented to her, and our State reception 
had therefore to be put off. We did not wait till then 
to call upon our old friends of whom we had many in 
Vienna. Nobody was at home as it is not in the fashion 
to receive visits in the daytime. We were, however, at 
once asked everywhere, and in one or two evenings almost 
the whole of the society of Vienna, which forms the 
créme de la créme, was presented to me. We were to 
have our audience with the Empress before the first 
Court ball, and accordingly went twenty minutes before 
eight o’clock, which is the time when these ceremonies 
begin. We had to climb up to the second story of the 
Burg, an enormous height, and my long dress of cream 
satin, interwoven with gold roses, was very heavy; 
besides this I was not yet accustomed to the excessive 
heat of the stoves used in Vienna, and the horrible fashion 
of everybody smoking big cigars in an absolutely 
unventilated room after dinner, was also beginning to tell 
upon me. By the time I got to the top I was unable 
to proffer a word when the Grande Maitresse of the 
Empress, Countess Goés, an amiable old lady, came to 
meet us, and I thought I should certainly faint. However, 
by the time we had walked through a long suite of rooms, 
I had righted myself, and then the door was thrown open 
and I saw the Emperor and Empress standing in the 
middle of the brilliantly lighted room. 

The Empress and I both curtsied three times simul- 
taneously advancing towards each other, and then she 
expressed, in a most charming way, her satisfaction at 
our appointment to Vienna. She spoke German to me, 
though she speaks English very well indeed. The im- 
pression she gives is that of an Empress and pretty 





THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH 


From a painting the Emperor reserved for himself alone. After her murder 
twenty proofs were drawn which he distributed to intimate friends. This is 
a reproduction, 
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woman most happily blended. She is very tall, but 
does not appear so from her excessive slightness. Not 
only is her waist slim, but she is narrow across the chest 
and shoulders and accentuates the smallness of her hips 
by the way her dresses are made, quite clinging and 
without a single pleat around the waist, quite contrary 
to the present fashion, which favours paniers and flounces 
just below the waist. She wore a huge crown of diamonds 
and emeralds, with pieces of her soft chestnut hair twined 
in and out of it. The rest hanging half-way down her 
back in heavy loops, which though perhaps becoming to 
the face, diminishes her height and makes the head too 
big for the rest of the figure. Her eyes are brown with 
a pretty childlike expression, though something irres- 
ponsible lurks in them. Her lips, bright red, but always 
closed in a quiet smile. Even speaking she barely parts 
them. She contracted this habit early, because like all 
her family she has discoloured teeth. Her complexion 
is rather weather-beaten from excessive riding and walking, 
but she has a pretty pink colour in her cheeks, and though 
the nose is slightly tipped with it also, I do not think it 
unbecoming. 

The size of her hands and feet strike one more on account 
of the great slimness of her figure. She wore a dress of 
whitish damask sprinkled with enormous yellow flowers 
and green leaves. It was trimmed with bunches of yellow 
and grey feathers. Around her throat and over her 
bodice, as well as around her waist, she wore rivers of 
emeralds and diamonds. It was the first time for years, 
I was told, that she appeared in colours. She had only 
worn black, grey, white and lilac. She began to do this 
many years ago, after the death of her eldest child, the 
Archduchess Sophia, and I remember hearing, at the 
time, that she had taken a vow to this effect. After a 
few minutes she turned to A. and the Emperor 
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repeated to me in the most cordial terms. his pleasure 
at our having been sent to Vienna, with many other 
flattering things. . The Emperor, though not good-looking, 
has a charming countenance with bright blue eyes and a 
good figure and is very dignified in manner. After our 
audience there was a cercle for the Corps Diplomatique, 
and then we followed the Court into the ballroom. This 
is a large square hall in white stucco with yellow scagliola 
columns all round. The Emperor told me it had been 
run up in a hurry for the Congress in 1815. The space 
between the walls and the columns is all filled up with 
blossoming plants, and though the room is not beautiful 
it looked bright with its hundred chandeliers, and the 
assemblage I saw before me, consisting of the most 
exclusive and aristocratic society in the world, certainly 
justified their reputation, for they all looked like gentlemen 
and ladies. They had le grand air and good manners. 
They stood and walked well and one felt one’s self at once 
at home in a sympathetic milieu, which I confess was not 
always the case in beloved Italy. The ambassadresses 
and any foreign princess living in Vienna, such as the 
Duchess of Nassau and her pretty daughter and the great 
Austrian ladies were in turns invited to go and sit next 
to the Empress on the sofa. Whilst I was sitting with 
her she spoke to me of the child she had lost, and said how, 
if that child had lived, she might have been a great- 
grandmother in four years. She only looks about thirty- 
twonow. She then told me she hated all this paraphernalia 
and that she got up at four and went to bed at half-past 
eight. She was only happy out-of-doors and loved being 
alone. And I confess I felt sympathy for her in many 
ways. She is disliked here by men and women in society, 
which, considering her position and beauty, is extra- 
ordinary, and she hates Vienna because when she first 
came here, very young and very shy, the great ladies 
treated her badly, because her great-grandmother, who 
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married an Arenberg, was the daughter of a postmaster 
or something of the kind. For anybody who wishes to 
set foot in the Kaiserburg it is absolutely necessary to 
have a certain amount of quarterings. 

Now the Empress’s shyness has degenerated into a 
disinclination for society and the entire want of a 
wish to please. The Emperor, who is also a shy man 
and likes a quiet life, is still very much in love with his 
wife and gives way to all her fancies. Thus the Empress 
is hardly ever seen. She hunts, fences, climbs to the 
top of mountains and goes to bed before dinner. She 
never shows herself at the theatre or at any public 
festivity, but on a rainy day, when the Prater is empty, 
she can be seen, walking along in the thickest of boots 
and the shortest of green ulsters, with a billy-cock hat 
and a large buff fan spread out before her face. Her 
breathless Lady-in-Waiting tears after her and in the 
distance two detectives. She always has relays of ladies 
on the road for one cannot stand the pace for long. 

The Crown Princess was a revelation to me that 
evening. I knew she was not considered pretty in Vienna, 
and the day we had our audience she and the Crown 
Prince received us on the top of the dark staircase. She 
sat with her back to the light all the time, and wore a 
high black dress, having just recovered from the measles. 
I should not have known her had I met her in the street. 
Imagine then my amazement when I saw, walking behind 
the Empress, a lovely creature very tall with a slight but 
undulating figure, with a delicate rose-tint on her baby 
skin, scarlet lips and a crown of corn-coloured hair above 
her brows. She was dressed in pale blue velvet with a 
front of gold on which pink and red flowers were 
embroidered. On her long train reposed beds of many- 
tinted carnations. Round her throat and on her head 
were large turquoises set in diamonds. She looked like 
an ideal ‘Elsa of Brabant,” and I wondered why the 
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Wedding March was not played. Her eyes, it is true, 
are not large, but they are pretty, blue and well-set, and 
there is a softness and peachiness about her skin which 
is most bewitching. Both she and the Crown Prince are 
very amiable. He is intelligent and makes a little 
opposition, receiving advanced Liberals and going on 
another tack altogether to what is done at the Emperor’s 
Court. The Crown Prince has a charming face, in fact 
he is exactly like the Empress. He is passionately fond 
of shooting, but hates riding. 

The Archduchess Stephanie is also a very good shot. 
I am sorry that so young and lovely a woman should 
like to take the life of innocent animals. I think women 
ought to leave that to men to whom it is less repulsive, 
but here in Austria many women smoke not only cigarettes 
but big cigars and even pipes. Do not imagine that 
these women are emancipated, they are the best of wives 
and most devoted of mothers. Women of other nations 
would call the lives of Austrian ladies lives of abnegation, 
but they solace themselves by the chase, by smoking, 
eating, and drinking light but excellent beer. They all 
come of a strong and healthy race. They have no 
fancies andnonerves. The years a woman enjoys here are 
those between her debut and her marriage. As a “Contess” 
she belongs to the governing element of society. She 
has everything her own way. She is a power. The 
Contessen at every party have their own room in which 
only young men are allowed. No mother dares to put 
her foot over the sacred step, no young married woman, 
though she but yesterday was one of them, may go and 
sit with them. When a Contess goes to a party with her 
mother she makes a kind of butt with her head to the 
mistress of the house or, if she be a relative or friend of 
her mother’s or a very great “ respectsperson,”’ she kisses - 
her hand and then she makes a rush for the Contessen 
room without looking at a creature, right or left. 
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The mothers sit round at tables in another room. 
They eat and drink most of the time and tittle-tattle 
about family affairs, for everybody here is cousin of 
everybody else. They have a very embarrassing way 
of sitting very close to each other and strangers hardly 
like to wedge themselves in between them. 

Very few men go out into society, that is to parties, 
for Viennese husbands do not partake of the excellent 
morals of their wives. At balls the Nuncio and I are 
generally left to a t¢te-a-t¢te, for he may not go into the 
ballroom and I am the only lady here who speaks Italian. 
In the morning the ladies never wear anything but close- 
fitting, beautifully-made, dark cloth dresses with short 
jackets. At night they are dressed well, but not 
picturesquely. They have little idea of art in any of its 
branches. The rooms in the different modern great houses 
are generally “‘ Louis the Fifteenth”? or quite modern, 
but always very empty, with white walls and crudely- 
coloured furniture though sometimes fine cabinets and 
vases and even fine pictures are dotted about here and 
there. We were received by everybody in the kindest 
and most hospitable way. I dined oftener at Austrian 
houses in one month, than in Italian ones the whole 
sixteen years I was there. The dinners were excellent 
and very well done. 

My first weeks were entirely taken up with visits to 
the Archduchesses and the foreign royalties. The Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, who always lived near Vienna 
in the winter, are of course considered as English princes 
but treated as sovereigns. 

We held our official reception as soon as it was possible 
and were told that, in memory of man, no ambassadorial 
reception had been so brilliantly attended, a sign ot 
sympathy to the Ambassador and the country he repre- 
sented. A funny scene took place when the Countess 
Clamm (the Lady Jersey of Vienna) sat beside me on the 
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sofa and Count Janusch Palffy came up to me to make 
his bow, simply blazing with diamonds and jewels of 
every kind, some of them as big as pigeons’ eggs. She 
stared blankly at him, wondering who this enchanted 
prince might be. 

“Will you present me to the Countess—who has 
forgotten me?” he said. I did so. 

“And no wonder,” she exclaimed, “for I have not 
seen you for more than twenty years.” 

“This is my first appearance in Viennese society for 
a quarter of a century,” he replied, for he used to spend 
his immense riches in Paris or London or Rome—in fact 
any place but in his own country. 

I very much liked our Italian colleagues, Count and 
Countess Robilant. He has been Ambassador here for 
many years. Report says he is the son of Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia. He is extremely ugly, but has a fine 
presence and lost one arm in battle. He is a brave 
soldier and an honourable gentleman and belongs to that 
old Piedmontese school which bred Lamarmora and a 
few others, unfortunately fast disappearing. I think him 
very agreeable and his kind heart peeps out between his 
caustic remarks. He is rather feared here, for the 
Austrians have little sense of humour, and in Count 
Robilant’s amusing conversation they feel the criticism 
without appreciating the cleverness. His wife is the best 
and kindest of women, as soft as milk. She has numberless 
children to whom she is devoted. Her mother was the 
beautiful Princess Clary who used to live at Venice and 
whom I knew when I was there thirteen years ago. 

The German Ambassador is Henry, the Seventh Prince 
Reuss, commonly called ‘‘ Septi” by his intimates. I had 
known him as a big boy when I was a tiny child, and later 
on at the Court in Berlin. He had been to Paris and 
Saint Petersburg, and was in both places known as a great 
charmeur. The Empress Eugénie especially distinguished 
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him. He married in 1876 Princess Marie Alexandrine, 
eldest daughter of the Grand Duke of Weimar. I had 
known her as a child in her father’s house and she was 
my youngest sister’s greatest friend. She is a nice woman, 
plain but well-dressed and like her husband, an artist. 
She is in a difficult position for she has to conciliate her 
royal rank with her official duties. The Reusses as well 
as the Robilants are among the happiest married couples 
I know, though in both cases the husband is thirty years 
older than the wife. 

Prince Lobanow, the Russian Ambassador, is an ex- 
tremely cultivated man with the peculiar Russian persiflage 
and facility for conversation, of which one, however, seldom 
profits as he lives entirely among books, reading and 
writing. We had met him some years ago at the Granvilles 
at Walmer, where he had been my refuge from that 
clever but wicked and vulgar Challamel La Cour (French 
Ambassador), whose cruel eyes and electric lilac face, 
framed in stubbly white hair and beard, used to revolt 
and annoy me. Lobanow’s house is the prettiest I have 
yet seen here. It was arranged for the Duc de Choiseul 
when he was Ambassador here at the time of Marie 
Antoinette’s marriage. 

‘Monsieur Foucher and Madame Careil,”’ as Lobanow will 
call his French colleagues, their name being really Foucher 
de Careil, belong to those evanescent French diplomats 
who pass before the eye like pictures in a magic lantern. 
He is a man of some talent, but has an ambition which 
prompts him to try many trades and often to change 
his politics. She, poor woman, is interesting only through 
her crushing misfortunes. Her only son is shut up in 
a madhouse, and within the last year she has lost both 
her newly-married daughters, and nothing is left to her 
but one little grandchild which she fears to bring here 
on account of the climate. Her eyes are always swollen 
with crying and she barely understands what is said to her. 
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Count Kalnoky, now Minister for Foreign Affairs as 
well as for the Emperor’s house, is just the same as when 
I first knew him at Berlin as Attaché in 1858, when we 
used to call him “ the flea,”’ because, small and black as 
he was, he would sit in Princess Hohenlohe’s pocket. He 
admired her prodigiously, she being a very big woman. 
He is now a little fatter and balder, but just as simple 
and unaffected as ever. He is clever and quiet and a 
thorough gentleman. A. never does any business with 
him without coming back enchanted. Count Kal- 
noky, like all foreigners who love England, deplores the 
pass to which it has been brought by the cowardice and 
incapacity of the present Government. Weare disliked, 
and what is worse despised, all over the world at the 
present moment. Mr. Gladstone’s great power lies in his 
never reading a paper, but I blame him far less than such 
people as Lords Granville, Hartington and Spencer, who 
destroy their country that they may remain in office. 
The Emperor at dinner one day expressed to me his © 
regret at the present state of affairs and gave me to under- 
stand that though Gladstone upon his having taken office 
Sétait executé de bonne foi (made humble apologies) for 
his disgraceful and much-commented speech, “‘ Hands 
off,” it might be condoned, but never forgotten. 

The Liechtensteins are a great power here. They are 
numerous, rich and highly placed. Of the reigning 
prince’s eight sisters, four had been my bosom friends 
when I was a girl. They are all tall, with pleasant high- 
coloured faces, rather shy, which makes them a little 
unapproachable at first, but hearts of gold and incapable 
of saying an unkind word. The eldest, Marie, married 
Count Ferdinand Trauttmannsdorff, who was First Secretary 
of the Austrian Legation at Berlin in 1858. He was 
Don Magnifico then and is Don Magnifico now. Only 
his pomposity is more adapted to his grey hairs than it 
was to his juvenile age. He was perfection as Ambassador 
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in 1870. Now he has retired to his ample estates and 
_ lives, as his father lived before him, in a fashion that is 
a mixture of simplicity and grandeur. He is an excellent, 
honourable man much liked and trusted by all. The 
Emperor lately made him Lord Chamberlain. Ida, the 
fifth cf the Liechtensteins, was my especial friend as we 
were of the same age. She is now as jolly, though a 
mother of ten children and grandmother of I don’t know 
how many, as she was at sixteen when she married Prince 
Adolph Schwarzenberg, the son of my old friend. 

The houses which receive most are those of the three 
Dietrichstein sisters. Countess Clamm, with her snow-white 
hair and her large deeply-set pale blue eyes, is like a 
moonlight night and I think her prettier now than when 
I knew her a young married woman at Kissingen. She 
is a woman of the world and has a salon. She takes 
great trouble, but she is too gentle and wanting in the 
necessary decision to be quite successful. Her two 
charming daughters are married and Princess Kheven- 
hueller, the eldest, is a most sympathetic and picturesque 
jolie laide (pretty plain) with red hair and a figure like that 
of a tall boy. She is, I think, a very gifted woman, but it 
is generally received in Vienna that women must hide 
their talent under a bushel, for fear of being called a blue- 
stocking or supposed to give themselves airs. ‘Count Clamm 
is the most charming old philosopher I know. He was 
a brilliant soldier “un personage fort magnifique,” as the 
memoirs of the time of Louis the Fourteenth would express 
it. Now he is over eighty and never appears except at 
family dinners. He is tall and upright still, in spite of 
his blue nose, the result of a sword cut, his countenance 
is most pleasing and reflects his simple and noble nature. 

The youngest sister, Princess Dietrichstein, had married, 
when quite an old maid, Count Alexander Mensdorff 
Pouilly, a cousin of our Queen. He was, by all accounts, 
a very charming man. He came one day to see the 
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Princess Royal at the Neue Palais and as she was not 
ready to receive him I sat and talked to him for half an 
hour, in her room. Apropos of the Mensdorffs, I must 
here tell an anecdote characteristic of Viennese society. 
When, the other day, the Duke of Albany died so sadly 
and suddenly, Princess Dietrichstein and her sister-in-law, 
Countess Mensdorff (née Kinsky) consulted together 
whether they would go into mourning for him. They 
decided not to do so as he was not a relative of anybody 
else here and the whole of society would have ridiculed 
them and said they gave themselves airs ! 

A. has his cousins, the Esterhazys, here. Prince 
Nicholas, son of Prince Valentine, so long Ambassador 
in London, married Lady Sarah Villiers, one of Lady 
Jersey’s beautiful daughters. I remember my heart being 
very heavy for her because my mother told me that in 
spite of her youth and beauty the Austrian ladies had 
been so unkind to her because her grandmother (Miss 
Child) had been a banker’s daughter and that she had 
been so unhappy that she faded away and died leaving 
behind four little chlldren. I have already alluded to the 
“Child”? adventure. I met her eldest son, Paul, one daysoon 
after my marriage, at Lady Jersey’s where I was dining 
without my husband. At the last moment she sent down 
a note to say she was too ill to dine and that I, as her 
niece and Paul, an awkward boy of twenty, as her 
grandson, were to do the honours. There were Lord and 
Lady Derby, Lord and Lady Bradford, Lord and Lady 
Chesterfield and many other big-wigs rather intimidating 
to a girl of my age, so I took refuge with Lady Chesterfield, 
who was very kind. Paul is now married for the second 
time. His wife is the daughter of the Duke of Croy, 
whose lovely wife, a Ligne, remains one of my girlish 
visions, at a dance at my uncle’s house, in a gossamer 
dress of white and silver. Nini Esterhazy has none of 
her mother’s beauty, but she has something pleasing. 
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She is like a great Flemish lady who has stepped out of 
_ a canvas of Rubens or Vandyke, with a snowy skin and 
fine red hair. She is not a happy woman. 

At. Gmunden we saw much of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland and the Queen and Princess Mary of Hanover, 
who all live there since ’66. We had known the Duchess 
of Cumberland as a little girl, a bright-eyed mischievous 
little imp, flying about over the ice on her little skates. 
The Duke is rich though he would never accept the 
indemnity offered by Prussia on condition of his 
renouncing his claim to the throne of Hanover. 

On my return to Vienna I found Lord Wolsley and Lord 
Northbrook. The former is short and dapper with white 
hair and rosy cheeks, a ready little smile and light blue 
eyes. His conversation is lively and agreeable and his 
manner flattering to the person he speaks to. A man 
eminently alive to being on the right side of things, he 
has much tact, insight and dissimulation. 

Lord Northbrook is getting to look more and more 
American. He is extremely cultivated and pleasant to 
talk to when, for some moments, he rids himself of his 
shy manner. 

The next day Lord Charles Beresford arrived, also 
Egypt bound. He was as mad, jolly and dashing as ever, 
with much acuteness and indomitable pluck. 

The Dufferins also dined with us one night. They had 
just left Constantinople and | had not seen him since 
my marriage. I did not find him much changed. There 
is an immense charm in his gentle voice and manner. 
His talent borders on genius and his adaptiveness is more 
like that of a woman—he is extremely fin and has a 
quick, though superficial, sympathy which wins him all 
hearts. Lady Dufferin is an excellent wife and mother 
and a splendid organizer of everything from a charity 
bazaar to private theatricals. Her handsome daughter, 
Lady Ellen, is like an enlarged copy of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’ portrait of Saint Cecilia. Mrs. Sheridan was 
Lord Dufferin’s grandmother. The poor Khedive Ismael 
also came to see me one day. He looked terribly ill and 
wretched. He is very clever and amusing. I had known 
him in Rome, for he lived in a villa at the end of our 
garden, but we were never, on account of political 
difficulties, allowed to ask him inside our house, which 
made him very sore. I had also, during that month, 
the pleasure of a visit from the King of Greece, grown 
bald it is true, but still the same cheery gamin I had 
skated with twenty years ago at Copenhagen. I accom- 
panied him to the head of the staircase and he leapt 
down two or three steps at once, as if no cares of royalty 
had ever weighed upon his head. 

I went to England at the time when the famous motion 
for the Franchise Bill was to come on. I was staying 
at Alford House with Lady Marian. The greatest agitation 
had reigned all over England for several months. Many 
Radicals hoped the House of Lords would be abolished 
and timorous people believed them. When I arrived 
Lady Marian told me that Lord Granville, dining with 
her the day before, had spoken about the situation much 
chagrined and anxious. He said the only hope of 
salvation lay in a personal interview between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone. 

“ But,” he added, “that is impossible to manage.” 

Lady Marian, who is “‘ una donna di spirito,’”’ said to me: 
*T should like to try, if you will come with me.” 

I was enchanted and we drove to Lady Salisbury, who 
at once, with her usual geniality, assured Lady Marian 
that ‘ Robert’ was quite ready to meet Mr. Gladstone. 
Now, however, came the tug-of-war. On her way to 
Downing Street, Lady Marian, who is not strong, became 
nervous, and I think it was a relief to her when the 
porter said: “Mrs. Gladstone is out, and goes out of 
town at a quarter-past four.” 
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“‘ Nothing more to be done,” said Lady Marian. ‘“ We 
had better go and look at the pictures at the National 
Gallery.” 

**It is much too dark to do that,” I said. “ We'll 
wait here for Mrs. Gladstone, it is a quarter-to-four now.” 

I imagine it was one of the plus mauvats quarts d’ heure 
in dear Lady Marian’s life, but I kept on telling her she 
would regret eternally having let this opportunity pass. 

At four Mrs. Gladstone returned. I would not go up, 
though I intensely longed to do so, for fear of impeding 
open discussion, and my official position might have been 
a drawback. I sat for half an hour in great expectation. 
Then Lady Marian came down and said: “ My dear, it 
is no good, we must forget I have done this stupid thing.” 

She then related to me that she had seen Mr. Gladstone 
and that he had absolutely refused to meet Lord Salisbury, 
giving as reasons, etc., etc. His reasons, however, were 
so many that I at once said: “ Do not distress yourself ; 
having sown the seed it will come up. In any case no 
mischief has been done and I feel you have put the idea 
into Mr. Gladstone’s head and it will bear fruit.” 

_ How fully and immediately this prophecy was to be 
fulfilled the following letters will show :— 


(Self to Lady Windsor.) 


Alford House, November, 1884. 

“T tumbled into a dinner party on Friday. Lord 
Northampton with Minnie and her futur, both very happy, 
were there. George Leveson said to his father that he 
had made a revolution in his room, by turning all the 
furniture upside down, to which Mr. Leveson rather 
demurred. George promptly said: ‘I suppose you call 
it a re-distribution’”’ (the burning question of the day), 
‘which for Mr. Gladstone’s Private Secretary was not bad. 
“Henry Cowper sat next to me and propounded that 
all the G.O.M.’s greatness came from pulling down things 
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and now in his old age he wanted to patch up something 
and therefore he thought he would seek a compromise. 
After that Lady Marian and I went to the G.O.M.’s. 
This cannot be related in a letter or mentioned. 

“‘T then stopped with the Duchess” (of Sutherland) 
“at Stafford House. It’s all been very wretched for her. 
R. says that at the wedding Milly stood a head higher 
than Strathy, clad in a grey shooting jacket. I then 
had tea with the boys and Pellegrini, who is open-mouthed 
about the proceedings of the Government, and after that 
Mr. Austin (editor of the ‘ National Review’) sat with 
me till dinner-time. My conversation with him I also 
cannot trust to paper.” 


Wednesday. 


“T presume Windsor does not come up now, for 
everybody loves everybody else. Niente di meno. Lady 
Salisbury who was here yesterday, says they must keep 
their eyes open.” 


(Self to Sir A.) 
Alford House, November 16. 
“‘T have heard some very curious things which are too 
long and too dangerous to repeat on paper in letters 
which may be opened. This much I think I know: 
That the G.O.M., at this juncture, is not his own master. 
The Rads. hold him in the hollow of their hands. This 
irritates and embitters him against the House of Lords 
which otherwise he would not wish to sacrifice. The 
question is whether the Lords will be true to their colours. 
In this world it is always pluck, character and common 
sense which carry the day. Le défaut de la cuirasse with 
the Liberals is that they are not fighting for the good 
of the country nor do they think they are. I went to 
see Lady Salisbury, who is full of combat ; she also spoke 
of Windsor. ‘ Anerkennend.’” 
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November 17. 
“I am told that Lord G—— is getting very feeble. 
He, however, hopes still that the G.O.M. may die soon 
and that he may become Prime Minister. Lord Malmes- 
bury just come straight from the House of Lords to say 
G.O.M. knocks under and both Bills pass together. We 
asked him how this had been arranged and he said: ‘Oh, 
no doubt they met.’ I can tell you how that meeting 
came about ... and it will be a funny little bit of 
history.” 


I went to Knebworth and from there to Oxford where 
I spent two days with Mrs. Pattison. She is, as I have 
said, an extremely clever and bright little woman with 
a great deal of heart. Her misfortune is that she knows 
the world in theory and not in practice, because, having 
been chained for so many years to an invalid husband, 
she has hardly ever been able to see anything and she 
only knows Oxford and a certain artistic scientific 
class in London. Many of her extremely advanced and 
unpracticable views she would change if she could 
see for herself how things stand. I was much interested 
in this quite new glimpse of a, to me, entirely novel 
society. I found a great deal to like and admire in the 
deep fund of knowledge and research thus disclosed. 
I also found the extreme stiffness and narrowness in 
outward things irksome, as well as the want of facility, 
grace and elevation in the forms of daily life. A sort 
of primness and consciousness of being on their best 
behaviour appeared to be a leading characteristic. One 
or two men and Miss Rhoda Broughton, the novelist, 
were, however, exceptions to this rule. 

Miss Broughton is as brusque and direct as her most 
tousled heroine. Her clothes are not, however, like those 
of her young ladies, always too short and out at elbows. 
She has a good figure and is well, even richly, dressed. 
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Her great love for animals won my heart. Her room 
was filled with dogs, birds and flowers, and were 
much more human than any of the other rooms I 
went into during my stay at Oxford. I made the personal 
acquaintance of “Slutty,” the dog, whose main charac- 
teristics I had learned to appreciate in “ Belinda.” The 
day was bright and frosty and all the beautiful towers 
and spires stood in tender grey against the pale sky, and 
when the full moon rose and shone into the court and 
quadrangle, and one after another all the mullioned 
windows were lit up, it brought back to my mind all my 
girlish dreams of England’s most poetic aspects, which 
had been so much effaced during my long stay in Italy— 
the broad flags upon which we paced from court to court, 
the green gardens with the beautiful, leafless old trees 
standing guard over so many memories. Pusey’s grave 
in a sunny corner had impressed me deeply. So much 
strife and heart-wear laid to rest in that small, rarely- 
trodden place. 

I went to evening service in the Cathedral, the music 
was beautiful and bunches of flames burning in the shape 
of white narcissi threw dazzling lights upon the stately 
white columns. Yet, somehow, I could not rid myself 
of the impression that there was wanting a sense of 
devotion in it all. The breath of atheism seemed to be 
about me. There is something of discontent and 
unattained wishes in the atmosphere of Oxford. I have 
frequently observed this in people who have grand 
Utopias and are incapable of making one practical little 
move to put a small portion of their theories into 
action. 

When I returned to Vienna, as usual, a chill struck 
into my heart. The leafless trees are no protection 
against the searching blast. In this house everybody 
almost has influenza. Oh, the unbeautifulness of it all! 
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1885 


We dined yesterday with the Crown Prince at six o’clock. 
Viennese fashion exacts that you should be there a 
quarter of an hour before time. We were there at five 
minutes to six and in consequence late. From the stone 
passage you enter the dining-room, oak-panelled, with full- 
length portraits all round. The table is laid on one 
side. From thence you pass into a square tapestried 
drawing-room where the company is received and also 
retires to after dinner. These two rooms compose the 
apartment of the young Imperial couple. I did not 
think this year, on closer inspection, that they showed 
to so much advantage. I fear that both of them were 
calculating, egotistical and ungenerous. Not unkind 
however, when it cost them nothing and willing to please 
if it entailed no sacrifice. They were both wanting in 
frankness, which in youth especially, has such a charm. 

The Archduchess Stephanie looked very well in pale 
pink silk with the most beautiful Chantilly over it. We 
all wore square cut-out dresses, as low ones are not 
de mise for Court dinners. Count Robilant was my 
neighbour. With his one arm he laboured energetically, 
but without success, to dissect a filet de beuf about an 
inch thick and six inches long. It looked more like what 
is flung into the wild beasts’ den, than a dish for the royal 
table. The sight of it turned me sick added to the 
stifling air of the rooms with double windows, which are 
never opened, and rendered worse by the want of open 
fires. 


February 25, 1885. 

We have given three balls which have been great 
successes. We have gone out constantly, but my heart 
has been heavy within me for this bloody war in the 
Soudan brought on by the selfishness of Gladstone and 
the imbecility of his slavish cabinet. The apathy of the 
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country is what fills my mind with terror. I have long 
feared some great catastrophe for England, the utter 
lack of the sense of duty of the younger generation, the 
mad race after amusement, the wish in every class to 
appear more than they are, the decline of truth and 
honour, the greed of money, the envy, hatred and malice 
with which the poor look upon the rich, the boundless 
luxury and wicked waste in the great houses, all these 
things seem to want redressing. But who can redress 
an evil of that kind? No efforts of wise heads laid 
together, no laws so severely framed, can stem this tide. 
Out of all this some great storm will arise and purge the 
earth ofits vices. Unfortunately I fear that the generation 
which will suffer is not the one which has sinned most. 
I see great signs of amendment in the very young men, 
and also girls are not so fast ; more womanly—they love 
what is pretty rather than what is odd. The sacrifices 
of precious lives this war has cost until now are 
unexampled: Gordon, a hero and a Saint, and his friend 
Stewart, Sir Hubert Stewart and General Earle, Fred 
Burnaby, who has passed scathless through a thousand 
dangers, Colonel Eyre and Colonel Coney, Lords St. Vincent 
and Avanmore, both young and gallant officers, and so 
many more. All this blood is shed, many happy lives 
turned into wretched ones, simply because an effete old 
man clutches wildly at anything which keeps him in 
place, and an infatuated country believes in him .. . 

The Grand Duke of Weimar has been féted. He lunched 
with us yesterday. I had only asked Princess Metternich 
and Mimi Zichy (née Countess Redern), as we are in 
mourning for poor Sarah Hohenlohe, Sarah Esterhazy’s 
daughter, who died in her first confinement after having 
been married seventeen years. Princess Metternich came 
to this luncheon attired in the palest of air-coloured 
silks covered with crape of the same colour. Her bonnet 
was ornamented by a single very scarlet poppy, not more 
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scarlet than her lips, which are always covered with 
some pigment, which comes off in pieces and disfigures 
her dreadfully. She was most amusing though, and quite 
pathetic over all the good stories and witty sayings which 
are attributed to her, and of which she laments never 
having said a single one. 

She remained with Countess Zichy after the Grand 
Duke and the Reusses had departed and the two ladies 
fell to talking over some of their friends. They worked 
themselves into a state of frenzy, jumping about ges- 
ticulating, whilst we were in fits of laughter. 

We went, one day, to see the Imperial cellars under 
the Burg. It was like descending into the catacombs, 
for we each carried a candle of wrought iron of a very 
pretty shape. On the first floor, to which we descended, 
everything was lit with wrought iron chandeliers and 
appliqués, but the lower stories were dark. Count Kinsky, 
commonly called the ‘ Kitchener,” received us and a 
number of Kellermetsters (cellar masters) preceded us with 
torches walking a4 reculons. Barrel upon barrel we 
passed, all of them oak and of a huge size. They are 
each one marked with the Imperial crest and arms and 
are disposed in rows along the splendidly vaulted cellars ; 
a really imposing sight. Count Kinsky made us taste 
some wonderful wines, but the most precious of all is 
the Tokay made for the Emperor alone, It is made 
from the sugary substance which flows from the drying 
grape. The part that remains within the skin is not 
used. It is most potent and delicious to taste. 


April 8. 

Last night, at a party at Princess Rosa Croy’s, Prince 
Constantine Hohenlohe, the grandmdiire, told me that 
when the Emperor goes to Goedoelloe he dines at seven 
and the Empress at one o’clock. Between eight and 
nine she has the riding school lighted up, and gives a 
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hippic representation to which she obliges Hohenlohe to 
play the piano. He at first tried to excuse himself saying 
he could not play circus music, but she said he might 
play Schumann or Schubert and so he did. He also told 
me that when she married the Emperor she was hardly 
pretty, her complexion was bad and she was not tall. 
It was after the birth of her second child that she astounded 
them all as she came down the steps of the perron at 
Laxenburg having grown several inches and with a skin 
like lilies and roses. She had a skittish chestnut brought 
round and jumped on it and was much amused at its 
kicks and plunges whilst the old Countess Esterhazy, 
Mistress of the Robes, stood by wringing her hands at 
this novel way of inaugurating a premiére sortie after her 
confinement. 

April to. 

We received yesterday the sad news of poor Colonel 
Primrose’s death. He was Military Attaché at the 
Embassy. He died at Abu Fatmeh somewhere near the 
third cataract, from enteric fever—another victim this 
wretched, ill-conducted, inglorious war has claimed. I 
feel much for his poor mother, the Duchess of Cleveland, 
though as one gets older one may hope to rejoin one’s 
beloved ones who have gone before to that unknown and 
silent shore. 

Colonel Primrose was a singularly agreeable companion 
who had a knack of knowing everything. He was witty 
and amusing, and had the best of hearts. The kindest 
disposition was hidden under the most cynical and dis- 
illusioned of manners. His appearance was neat and 
_posé. His clothes were like his rooms very recherché and 
tiré a quatres epingles. His handwriting was exquisitely 
formed and clear. He never seemed in a hurry or hot, 
but he liked to envelope his movements in a certain 
mystery and vagueness. His judgment was curiously 
defective, but he said or did the wrong thing with grace 
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and calmness. He went to the Soudan thinking that 
the warmer climate would strengthen his delicate health. 
Alas! 

Went to a party at the Swedish Minister’s, given for 
his King. I had never seen him before. He is very 
tall and good-looking, the Swedish and French types 
curiously mixed. He was touching in his gratitude to 
us about what we did for the Crown Prince when he was 
in Rome, and to-day he came to see me twice, in spite 
of all he had to crowd into so short a time. He burst 
into my sitting-room, where I was mooning over a German 
Ritter Roman, like a whirlwind and was frank, amusing 
and cordial. Like all real friends of England he is indig- 
nant at the humiliation Mr. Gladstone and his Government 
bring upon her and he thinks that sooner than submit 
we ought to go to war with Russia (this was the Pamir 
question), but Mr. Gladstone only listens to his bosom 
friend Mdme. X and his sympathies are with 
her. 

We went to Pesth, descending the Danube by steamer. 

Sadullah Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador, talked a 
great deal about politics, saying that if Mr. Gladstone 
had not opposed Lord Beaconsfield, when in ’78 he inclined: 
to help the Turks against Russia, these would not be 
marching towards Herat now. Suddenly he became silent, 
and after a minute burst out with an eloquent panegyric 
on the beauties of nature. The lights of Buda Pesth 
began to glimmer in the distance and in another hour 
we landed. The next morning there was the opening of 
the Exhibition—barbaric splendour with a little French 
varnish—a raging wind and dust. We dined at Count 
Tassilo Festetic’s, at six o’clock, then went to the pretty 
Opera House and sat in Count Béla Szechenyi’s box. 
After that to tea to the Andrassy’s with all the royalties. 
The ladies sat round the usual tables eating enormously 
and never once casting a look behind them, where the 
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full moon was riding in the skies looking at its shining 
image on the waters of the Danube, amidst the thousand 
lights which line the quays and bridges and the hills of 
Buda Pesth. I sat between the Crown Prince and the 
Archduchess Isabella (née Croy). She is a stumpy, jolly 
little thing who gets on well with her hideous little 
Archduke. It was a love marriage, contracted much 
against the wish of the Emperor, but old Archduke 
Albrecht (son of the famous Archduke Charles), who 
thinks that love is too rare a thing to be thrown away 
for worldly reasons, pulled them through. Count Andrassy, 
the quondam Chancellor, is the great man here. He is 
brilliant and amusing, but enormously vain. He is 
charming when he forgets to pose—a mixture of gipsy 
and statesman. After the party we mounted to the 
upper story to supper with Prince Hohenlohe. Every- 
body smoked and drank beer. I smoked half a cigarette 
to show them that I could do it, and at a small supper 
of that kind I thought it permissible. 

Walked about the Margarethen Insel, chiefly with 
Lobanow who was in spirits, because he thinks the 
Russians have again humbugged Mr. Gladstone. I think 
so too, but Mr. Gladstone is beginning not to be identical 
with the English people. I was cool. Princess Reuss ~ 
and Countess Zichy would drink mélange (cold coffee with 
whipped cream in glasses). It stormed and rained. 

On my return to Vienna I went, one evening, to the 
Archduchess Marie Rainer’s. She is plain but agreeable, 
devoted to England and very proud of being thought like 
the Duchess of Buccleuch (née Thynne). I am sure the 
poor Duchess never thought anybody would have 
ambitioned that. I sat on the sofa next to the Infanta 
Eulalie, Countess of Cirgente. She is short, stout, with a 
nose en trompette and very plain. She has a voice like a. 
very hoarse old man, but she is bon enfant and of a liveliness 
not to be suppressed. 
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She jumped up and down to such a degree, screaming 
and gesticulating in Spanish, French and Italian to her 
fat Mistress of the Robes opposite, that I could hardly 
keep my seat on the sofa. She sent for her pearls, black 
and white, five rows of the latter the size of small cherries. 
She heaped three bits of ham, two of chicken, some 
tongue and other sundries upon her plate. Most women 
do that here. At balls I am told the Contessen always 
ask for roast beef and ten slices is not an unusual portion. 


Fune 2, 1885. 

A. had to go to England and Lord Lytton has been 
staying with me fora week. What a powerful imagination 
he has, but I fear it handicaps him, as it makes others, 
who have less, appear more dull to him than they really 
are. His creed is: Que la franchise fait part de la loyaute 
pourquot serait-elle moins entiére dans le blame que dans 
Péloge ? (Frankness is a part of loyalty. Why should it 
be less in blame than in praise ?) 

He is terribly absent and as helpless as a child, staring 
vacantly round him with his light green eyes, with the 
dark cats-rings around them. He is as kind in deed as 
he is sometimes cutting in speech. A strong Conservative 
in theory and most Liberal in practice. I dined with 
him at Kalnoky’s, who was very funny about Princess 
Reuss’s artistic way of expressing herself. He says that 
she alludes to her sons as “my sickly little princes.” 
After dinner Lord Lytton insisted upon going to the 
Wurstel Prater, a place of amusement for the middle-classes. 
It was fortunately quite empty, as there was a cold drizzle, 
but we had to go into every music hall. At last Lord 
Lytton, to the horror of Milbanke and some other men 
who accompanied us, insisted upon our riding on a 
merry-go-round. He was interested at the only other 
inhabitant of the Wurstel Prater that evening, a widow 
with a crape veil down to the ground, who had mounted 
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a white horse in front of him, and whose face he wanted 
to see. As we went round, his greatcoat flew open and 
disclosed his full evening dress with the light-blue ribbon 
of the Grand Cross of the Star of India across his chest. 
I really thought that the conventional diplomats accom- 
panying us would have fainted. 

One sunny afternoon I walked with Lytton in the 
Prater. He insisted upon lying down on the margin of 
a muddy smelly lake of water. There were a good many 
flies and he gave vent to the astounding proposition that 
he did not desire a Paradise to be any better than that. 

I went, a few days ago, to see the Queen of Sweden, 
who was also on her way back from Constantinople, 
where she had been nursing her son through his grave 
illness. She is a most intelligent woman, but not popular 
in Sweden. She is quite as plain as her brother, the 
Duke of Nassau. She, as well as the King, was profuse 
in her thanks for our friendliness to her son. Though a 
very delicate woman she has the brightest colour. She 
has been going through terrible anxiety, yet she had been 
giving every hour of short stoppages at Belgrade and 
Pesth to sightseeing and visits. 


Fune i. 
A. just returned from England. He says that there 
is not one person he met who is not in despair about the 
Government, not only on account of its incapacity, but 
as being traitors to their country. Its defeat was an 
immense surprise all the same. A. saw Lord Salisbury 
for a few minutes the last day he was in England, and 
implored him to accept the forming of a Government. 
When Lord Salisbury had left the room Lady Salisbury 
almost threw herself into his arms to thank him. The 
fact is, it will be no sinecure to get England out of her 
present fearful mess, for we are hated and despised by 
all the nations. 
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Fune 20. 

The Emperor has given a great proof of his kind feeling 
towards us. There was, in the Belvedere Gallery, a very 
large picture of the House of Commons, painted by the 
Austrian Court painter, Hickel, in the year 1793. Pitt 
is speaking and Fox listening from the Opposition benches. 
There are thirty-six half life-size portraits on it. The 
trustees of our National Gallery had heard of it through 
Colonel Primrose and had asked A. to make an application 
for it, either to buy or to exchange it. In fact get hold 
of it any way he could. The moment he mentioned the 
matter to Count Trauttmannsdorff, the Great Chamberlain, 
in whose charge all the museums are, he said it was quite 
out of the question, as all the portraits were the Emperor’s 
private property, and such a thing as was now asked 
was never done. While A. was away in England I thought 
I would have a try by myself, and I succeeded so well that, 
one day, Count Trauttmannsdorff came to me, all bows and 
smiles, to say that the Emperor had heard, he did not 
know from whom, that I took an interest in the picture 
and he therefore begged to present it to me. I was very 
much touched and wrote the Emperor a letter of thanks 
which I begged Count Trauttmannsdorff to transmit. The 
picture I am now going to send off to Lord Hardinge, 
President of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Count Szechen, a great Court dignitary and charming 
man, told me he had never seen the Emperor more 
delighted than at being able to give me this pleasure. 

I had a long visit from Count Andrassy yesterday. He 
was wild with joy at the G.O.M.’s fall and hopes Lord 
Salisbury will form a Ministry at any cost. With the 
assured sympathy of Austria and Germany it would be 
an earnest for the preservation of the peace in Europe. 
The enraged Radicals will, of course, put any spoke they 
can into his wheels, for all they think of is being in office. 
A. has once or twice thought of writing and offering this 
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Embassy to Lord Salisbury to dispose of, if it is any 
convenience to him, but he fears we should be very poor 
if we gave up now. I do not think Lord S. would accept, 
but one ought to be prepared for it. Barring the money 
part and for the boys’ sake, I do not care. 


Fune 27. 

Went yesterday to see Count and Countess Beust who 
live ten miles out of Vienna. The train takes a good 
hour getting there. 

These two old people, who once played so great a part, 
now only live with a bevy of fat dogs and cats around 
them. Her appearance is that of an old witch in a 
medieval German picture. Grey elf-locks hang wildly 
about her face, the lower jaw protrudes in an un- 
imaginable way and when she walks she appears to be 
swayed from one side to another by her huge bulk. 
There is nothing left of the lovely Mdlle. Louise von der 
Pforten, whom King Louis of Bavaria thought worthy 
to figure in his gallery of beauties, except the delicate 
pink and white complexion. This woman never smiles 
and always says what she thinks. She boasts of it. 
When she came to Vienna as the Chancellor’s wife, the 
Empress, whom she had known as a child, told her how 
thoroughly she detested Vienna and the old cats in it, 
meaning the Viennese ladies. The only time I had seen 
Mdme. de Beust was at a children’s ball at Dresden in 
the house of Count Schall Riancour. My nine-years-old 
imagination was much attracted by her beauty, clothed 
in white satin, with bows of black velvet studded with 
rose buds, in her hair. But alas, she crossed her feet 
and revealed to my shocked and astonished eyes a pair 
of thick muddy boots trimmed with fur, which she evidently 
had not thought worth while changing. 

Count Beust still bears a remarkable resemblance to 
Lord Granville, though his features are sharper and better. 
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He was Prime Minister to the King of Saxony until 1866 
when the Emperor Francis Joseph, meeting him on the 
field of battle of Koenigsgraets, was so struck by his 
extraordinary ability, that he asked him to become 
Chancellor of the Empire. When my husband was 
accredited Minister to the King of Saxony in 1859 he 
became great friends with Count Beust and always said 
that with nobody else could business be done so well. 
Count Beust is now nearly eighty, but he has a wonderful 
memory and is full of anecdote and knowledge of every 
kind. He has a ready wit seasoned with much attic salt. 
When he accompanied the Emperor to the opening of 
the Suez Canal, H.M. knowing how severely his Chancellor 
suffered at sea, signalled, after the first night, to the ship 
in which Count Beust was: 

““ How is Beust ? ” 

He at once signalled back: 

“ Ave Cesar morituri te salutant.” 

Yesterday he had a white and yellow tom-cat on his 
knee, or on the table near his plate, all the time—another 
proof of what I always affirm, that people of strong 
character, especially statesmen, love cats. 

We went to Gmunden for A. to be present at the 
expected confinement of the Duchess of Cumberland. 
The Queen always insists upon somebody of the Embassy 
being present, as the Cumberlands are in the succession. 
We dined with them every day at three o’clock, but 
fortunately without dressing. Before dinner we went to 
see the Queen of Hanover who lives in a tiny villa at 
the top of a hill. Her hair is snow-white and she is a 
fine-looking old woman who bears her misfortunes with 
much resignation and cheerfulness. Princess Mary, one 
of her daughters, lives with her. She is very like Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Argyle) only much taller, but has the 
same full mouth, blue eyes, rather voilé, and soft voice, 
and then that lovely blond cendré hair with the dark skin. 
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The Duke is rich and speaks with much philosophy of 
his claims on the Duchy of Brunswick being overlooked. 

A Cumberland baby boy arrived yesterday in the middle 
of a thunderstorm, like a flash of lightning. The facility 
with which these sisters manage these events is marvellous. 
The Princess of Wales was on the ice an hour before her 
eldest son was born. 

Lord and Lady Barrington dined with us last night. 
Lord B. was a beau and a wweur. He has belonged, 
more or less, to every Tory administration and has known 
many interesting people. Lord Salisbury told him that 
it was mainly my husband who had influenced him to form 
this last Government when he came to see him in May. 

Arthur Ellis has been staying with us some days. He 
is extremely witty and has very good taste. There is 
something young and fresh and schoolboyish about him. 
His eldest daughter, Molly, is just going to be married 
to Mr. Ralph Sneed. He is the indispensable at the 
Prince of Wales’s Court. 

It appears that Lady Spencer, who is a most bitter 
politician, alluding to the diplomatic triumphs which 
Lord Salisbury has obtained during his short tenure of 
office, said to Herbert Bismarck, who now belongs to the 
German Embassy in London : 

“Oh, Mr. Gladstone could not have done that, for your 
father would never have supported him, he hates him so.” 

“T assure you,” answered Count Herbert, in his most 
cordial and good-natured manner, and glaring at her with 
his big, frank, short-sighted eyes, “he do not hate him, 
he do deshpishe him.” 


1885 
September 2. 
This house is always full of Kings now. Yesterday 
Milan of Servia, whom A. describes as a jolly boulevardier, 
and to-day King George of Greece, looking like a bald 
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schoolboy, burst in lively and excited. They are both 
- furious with Alexander of Bulgaria for having marched 
into Roumelia and they don’t see why they are not to 
have a morsel also. Battenberg wants to marry Princess 
Victoria of Prussia and she has sworn in spite of the 
Emperor and Bismarck never to think of anybody else. 
Her father says he knows nothing about it. 

Lord Suffield, who was one of the gentlemen who 
accompanied the Prince of Wales when he came to lunch 
with us the other day, told me that his son-in-law, Lord 
Carrington, who is a very advanced Liberal, is going out 
to Victoria as Governor, for strictly patriotic reasons. 
The benighted colonists have remained Conservatives and 
show, it appears, the symptoms of a wish to cut themselves 
loose from the mother country, who they think is too 
progressive and Lord Carrington is to show them the 
evil of their ways. A frivolous world only thought that 
Lord C. was hard-up and would therefore like the twenty 
thousand pounds a year and good house and etceteras 
the Victorians give their Governor. 


October 2. 
Two days ago Baron Huebner dined with us. I had 


known him well in Rome and often sat with him in his 
beautiful rooms on the south side of the Barberini Palace. 
He began life as a private tutor, but soon his great ability 
and finesse attracted Prince Metternich’s attention and 
under his auspices he entered the diplomatic service and 
ended as Ambassador in Paris. Since his retirement he 
has written many books and would several times have 
been Prime Minister had it not been for the Emperor’s 
personal dislike to him. Baron H., in spite of his roturter 
birth, is the most reactionary and exclusive of men, and 
very distinguished in appearance. He called Mr. Glad- 
stone ce veillard sinistre which is such a true description 
of him. He told me that when we came here the ladies 
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(except old friends) had been quite prepared to dislike 
me very much, because they had been told that I loved 
art and poetry. “But,” he added, “you have quite 
lived down every prejudice.” I know at what a sacrifice, 
for I never open my lips on themes that to me are the 
most interesting. 


October 7. 


We dined, yesterday, at Kalnoky’s—a diner d’adieu to 
the Robilants. I regret them both, her for her extreme 
goodness, him for his austere sense of duty. I told him 
that I liked to think of King Humbert with such a friend 
as he would be at his elbow, and he confesses that this 
was the only motive which had induced him to give up 
his post here and accept the onerous one of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. I could not resist chaffing Foucher about 
the French elections. He has turned his coat so often 
that he is quite ready to do so again. I made him say 
that a strong opposition was a good thing. The only 
fear is that France, which, as a Republic, is a jelly fish, 
might, under a Monarchy, return to its sharkish pro- 
clivities. Grévy holds his post as President simply by 
virtue of his imbecility. Sadullah Pasha, a very “‘ fine 
mouche,” who was standing near us, saturated as usual 
with opium said, in his mouthing Turkish way: “ Ouz, 
out cest bien connu que la France maintenant ne fait du 
mal a personne, seulement a elle méme.”’ (Yes, it is well 
known that, nowadays, France does no harm to anyone 
but herself.’’) 

Count Andrassy and Baron Huebner came to see me 
to-day. Count Albert Apponyi, the leader of the Hun- 
garian Opposition, dined. These three certainly are the 
cleverest men in Austria. Count Andrassy, a man of 
inspiration and action, capable of sudden decisions ; 
Count Huebner cultivated and full of knowledge of the 
world and wide experience ; Count Apponyi dashing but 
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prudent, still young and of much promise. Though all 
so different they spoke of the Bulgarian question in the 
same way, mistrusting Russia and owning that owing to 
Lord Salisbury’s tact and wisdom, war had been prevented 
hitherto. Mr. Gladstone has for months incited the 
Bulgarians to revolution. Mr. B.R. the correspondent of 
“The Times,” here said he had seen piles of postcards 
and letters addressed to him from the Bulgarians. Had 
he been at the head of affairs there would have been a 
European War by now. 

Lord Salisbury kindly gave A. leave of a few weeks 
so we went to England. 


Saighton Grange. 

We found Mimini Wemyss and Canon Knox Little 
there. Mimini is handsome, large, dark and feline like 
a panther. Her black eyes blaze and her white teeth 
shine. Her cleverness, invention and financial capacity 
would have made her a most remarkable man. Her 
talent for organizing is that of a great general. All 
round Wemyss Castle she has instituted schools of needle- 
work, reading-rooms, etc. It was rather a race between 
her and Canon Knox Little, who would talk or sing most 
for they both bubble over. In talking I certainly think 
the Canon had the best of it. He is a man most cheerful 
and optimistic, very poor and with a large number of 
children, besides two adopted ones. He worked for many 
years in the lowest and most wretched parts of Manchester. 
The present Lord Derby, to whom that part of the town 
belonged, though rolling in wealth, would give him no 
help, and the little he got from Lady Derby was given 
under the seal of secrecy. How he was able to live is a 
miracle, but he believes in answered prayer and told me 
a story to the effect that when he was a poor curate in 
London he had founded a hospital and gone surety for 
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it. Things had gone wrong and he was in the most 
pressing need of sixty pounds. He had not a penny 
even to pay for his own books nor did he, in those days, 
know anybody to whom he might apply. He prayed 
most fervently for help and then went out. His parish 
lay at the back of Oxford Street, and as he came round 
the corner into Regent Street he saw a lady get out of 
her brougham and step across the pavement to enter 
Mdme. Elise’s (the fashionable dressmaker) shop. She 
stopped when she saw him and said: “‘ You are Mr. Knox 
Little, I daresay you will find some good use for this.” 
and she put an envelope into his hand. On opening it 
he found it contained sixty pounds. He did not know 
the lady’s face nor was he ever able to trace her. 

The King of Spain is dead, a tragic end to a most 
tragic life. Bred in exile he returned to his country to 
marry the choice of his heart, young Queen Mercedes 
who died after four months of marriage. Rumours of 
poison floated about. Married again for state reasons, 
he now leaves two little girls of whom the elder is Queen. 
He died of dysentery and diptheria after an illness of 
months, praised and regretted by all. I remember him 
at Lisbon when as a little boy, he came there with his 
parents and elder sister. 

The Bulgarians have, to the astonishment of everybody, 
retrieved their defeat and beaten the Servians-who are 
now suing for peace. 

A. has to return to Vienna. The Queen wished 
it. She is deeply interested in the fortunes of the 
Battenbergs. A. will go to London on Monday, the 
day on which we were to have gone to Sandringham. 
I got a very curious old-English tea-set, fora birthday 
present for the Princess of Wales, I had just three 
minutes to do it, at Chester, before the starting of 
the train. 
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Sandringham, December 4. 

Just as we were starting from Hewell for London we 
received a telegram to say we were to dine at Windsor 
that night. We managed to get a train. I seized on 
one of my daughter’s black dresses, as I had no low one 
of my own with me, and I struggled into it. The dinner 
was at a liberal quarter-to-nine. 

The Queen, I thought, looked older, shorter and stouter, 
but her face paler than formerly. She is shyer than ever, 
and you must keep up the thread of conversation or an 
embarrassing silence follows. She was very kind to 
A., regretted hurrying him back, and eventually tele- 
graphed to Lord Salisbury asking extension of his leave. 
The likeness of the Duke of Edinburgh to his uncle, the 
Duke of Coburg, has much increased. The Duchess is 
plain, bon enfant and intelligent, a kind and nice woman I 
should think. Prince Henry of Battenberg is good-looking 
and well-mannered, there is something Italian in the cast 
of his features. He has much Polish blood in his veins. 

The conversation at dinner was as usual sotto voce. 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe, my neighbour, pleasant as usual. 
He reassured me, from time to time, as to the state of 
my dress which, not being my own, had to some degree 
been sewn on me. 

The Queen is, naturally, very anxious about the elections 
which, till then, had been going on very well for the 
Conservatives, but since the counties have come in, the 
agricultural labourer has turned the balance owing to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s promise of “‘ three acres and a cow.” 

Next day A. went to Hatfield and I came on here to 
Sandringham where he joined me the day after. I arrived 
late and everybody had assembled at tea in the hall, 
into which one bursts from the outside air. The Prince 
was the first to greet me, the Princess was handing round 
the cups. All the children were there, Prince Eddy and 
his sisters, all with that unmistakable type of the royal 
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family. Princess Victoria was charming, her espiégle 
expression and large long eyes making her infinitely 
attractive. Iam told that her unselfishness and generosity 
of character are quite marvellous. She is a good musician 
and splendid rider. 

Prince George is completely different from his brother. 
Short, dark, round-faced and full of fun and “ go,” a real 
sailor prince, he has a joyous laugh and great charm. 
His love for his mother is most touching. The Princess 
looks, and is, as young as her own children. She is kind 
to- everybody. 

Lady A. (Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury), who spends 
half her life in running after the Prince and Princess, 
tells me that the children do not do enough lessons, as 
they all go out at one o’clock when they join the shooters. 
The Princess drives a four-in-hand of ponies with much 
pluck and adroitness. After lunch we walk with the 
shooters, a thing I thoroughly detest. I hate the noise 
of the guns and above all the poor dead and wounded 
creatures dropping all about one. After tea Lady A, 
whose weakness is an eye to the main chance, calls upon 
the Princess to make a lottery—a game in which nobody 
pays anything but everybody receives a present. I ex- 
cused myself after the first evening, for it really appeared 
too childish to sit with three cards of which one must 
win a prize. After dinner the Prince plays whist and 
the Princess Lou. I dislike gambling, and used to go to 
the bowling gallery with Princess Louise and Prince 
George, who very properly were not allowed to play. 
The last evening of our visit there was a tenants’ ball. 

I made the acquaintance of Sir Edward Sullivan, a 
clean-shaved man with a red coat and a twinkle in his 
eyes. I had for long read his political letters in “The 
Times ” with great interest. They are written with 
marvellous verve and clear-sightedness, “‘ to let the steam 
off,” as he phrased it. He said he saw a great likeness 
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in the characters of Lord Rosebery and the late Lord 
Derby. He went on to analyse the suggestion. I know 
too little of both to judge whether Sir Edward is right. 

The second day I was there I came down dressed ready 
for the drive. 

“My dear, won’t you sit down ?” cried Lady A. (who 
always took upon herself to do the honours), in her gruff 
voice. 

“No thank you, Lady A., I have sat so much these 
two years.” 

‘Two years is a great deal, my dear,” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. “ But not too much to write my 
memoirs in.” 

A thunderbolt descending amongst all those women 
could not have had a greater effect. Lady A. cried: “I 
hope, my dear, you will say that you met me here.” 

““T shall reproduce everybody exactly as they have 
appeared to me,” I responded. 

It was really comical how everybody was devoted to 
me from that moment, flattering me and making-up to me. 
I took it for what it was worth. 

Lady A. is a monument of the olden times. Tall, erect, 
bony and broad-shouldered, with aquiline features and 
thin lips, and huge bunches of fair curls on each side of 
her head, she might pass for Queen Elizabeth in her old 
age. Good-natured, worldly and very parsimonious, her 
religion and politics are both violent and aggressive, yet, 
when necessary, sufficiently pliant to support the theories 
that suit her at the moment. 

Though not far from eighty, she would be wretched 
were she left out anywhere. She addresses men and 
women as “my dear,” sits upon the newspapers if she 
has no time to read them, and manages everything for 
everybody. She certainly is a butt in society, but every- 
body likes her for her good-humour and kindness. Out- 
of-doors she wears the pointed hats of witches in picture 
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books, and at night her corsage is as low as that of the 
youngest débutante. Though I am a grandmother she 
calls me “‘my dear child,” and treats me as if I were 
barely out. 

Most of the men and women were pleasant enough, but 
not once during the whole time did I catch a scrap of 
intellectual conversation and not once did we have any 
music. The delightful thing is the royal couple’s kindness 
and simplicity. The Prince is so afraid of doing anything 
unconstitutional that, as Lord Fife, who is a Liberal, 
told me, he has allowed his labourers to think that 
he wished them to vote for Joseph Arch, a Socialist and 
demagogue, and they have accordingly returned him. 

The Princess does not take much interest in the election 
and the ladies only care to see their friends returned. 


Heron Court, December 19. 
This place is utterly unchanged since I have known it, 
which is twenty-five years. The habits are exactly the 
same. They breakfast at ten, as everybody did in those 
days, and have servants to wait, which has also become 
a rare thing. How curious fashions are! When I 
married, all the women drank a good deal of wine, especially 
port and sherry. Then came the claret epoch and a 
little later on people arrived at dinner with their brandy 
or whisky flasks. Some years ago milk was in the 
ascendant and now most people drink gallons of hot 
water. Formerly the ladies used to walk enormously. 
It never occurred to anybody to vary this routine by a 
ride or a drive. This was followed by the croquet mania, 
and ten years later by lawn tennis. The result is that 
women never walk at all in country houses, partly, maybe, 
owing to the tightly-strapped skirts from which we have 
been suffering for the last ten years. 
Lord Malmesbury is very deaf, but quite clear, if you 
speak to him away from the other people. He has a 
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profoundly melancholy nature, regretting life and youth 
with a passionate intensity, the more heartrending because 
so rarely expressed. Last night when he spoke about his 
death and unsatisfied life his deep low voice shook with 
emotion. It is so sad to hear and see such things and 
to be so helpless. 

The new little Duchess of Wellington is here too, she 
is a cripple and sings charmingly. She has a pretty voice 
in which pathos and fun have equal parts. ‘“‘ Spurgeon,” 
her fat spouse, thus familiarly called on account of his 
likeness to the popular preacher, was always so terribly 
afraid of being “caught” for his future rank, that he 
astonished the whole of London by selecting this lady, 
who certainly could never have run after him for she has 
one leg only. He is at present in Spain to represent 
H.M. at King Alphonso’s funeral. 

Mr. Richard Bourke (later Lord Connemara) is here 
too, genial and pleasant, a real Irishman, the future sits 
lightly upon him. Also George Curzon, witty and full 
of fun and not in the least depressed at having lost his 
election guitie a recommenger. He certainly speaks more, 
and better, with a greater flow of words, than any 
Englishman I know. 

In London I stayed with Lady Marian. She is the most 
highly-cultivated woman I know. Her book upon needle- 
work is just out. It is a marvel of industry, research 
and knowledge. 

Mrs. Gladstone told Lady Marian the other day, at 
Eton, that when Mr. Gladstone was in office she and her 
daughter, Mary, and Mr. Spencer Lyttleton, were in the 
habit of opening the despatches if Mr. Gladstone was 
not well. ‘And if there was anything to answer,” she 
said with a wink, “ we did it.” 

I went to Knebworth and from there to Hatfield. 
Lord Randolph Churchill had just left. He had persisted 
in saying that Ireland was quieting down every day. 
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At Knebworth I took a long walk with dear Lytton in 
the deep snow. We were both anxious about Ireland, 
and he urged me to say what I could at Hatfield. I 
arrived there late and found the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Austins, Mr. W. H. Smith, the Secretary of War, a shrewd 
old man, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, tall, slim, good-looking and gentlemanlike. 
Besides there was Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls, pleasant, 
urbane and straightforward, with his mincing wife, who 
spends her life trying to persuade her friends that she 
cannot speak English. The children of the house, Lady 
Gwendolen and her brothers, all courteous, clever and 
genial. At dinner all the sons, except Fish, the second, - 
who is going into the Church, appeared in their red coats. 
Lord Cranbourne said the world would be much nicer if 
there was no necessity for going out-of-doors. 

Lord Salisbury, with his great height and gentle, wise 
countenance, made an impression as much felt as seen. 
The next day (Sunday) I took the first opportunity to 
make the onslaught I had hatched with Mr. Austin, 
principally about the Primrose League. This Primrose 
League has become a great power in the land, but having 
been begun as a half-joke it is like a child that has out- 
grown its clothes and is terribly badly managed at head- 
quarters. Wherever I went I heard complaints about it. 
Yet nobody took steps to redress the mistakes. I therefore 
took it upon myself to speak to Lady Salisbury who, 
together with Lady Gwen., are at the head of it. She 
agreed with all I said and then, helped by Mr. Austin, 
we concerted an altogether new departure, and I hope 
for great things from it in the agricultural districts. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach and the Lord Chancellor were 
consulted, and they gave their advice. The thing that 
struck me most was the very little effort it required to 
set the thing going. I talked to Lady Salisbury much 
about Ireland and also foreign politics. To Lord Salisbury 
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too, when I had an opportunity; and I satisfied myself 
that the fears entertained about his not taking sufficiently 
strong measures about. Ireland were unfounded. It 
touched me much to see Lord Salisbury’s profound 
piety. Before breakfast he took the Holy Sacrament, 
and then went to service at thé parish church, and at 
six he went to evening service in the beautiful old chapel 
in the house. “There he kneels like any schoolboy every 
day, isn’t it extraordinary ? ” said Mrs. Austin;.who is an 
agnostic, tome. But is it not this fervent belief, fostered 
by a powerful imagination, which gives him strengtr and 
courage and hope to remain at the helm in these 
troublesome times ? 

In the evening we sat in such a fine room, but spoilt 
by the hideous decorations. The ceiling and the white 
satin curtains, with mulberry coloured fringes, are all that 
remain of its pristine beauty. 

I examined Lord Salisbury’s hand and was struck with 
his unequalled logic, but the power in these lines is a 
little too much governed by affection and natural courtesy. 
He ought not, with that reasoning power, ever to give 
way to anybody else’s opinions. 

My room was the one Lord Beaconsfield had always 
slept in and was full of his pictures and souvenirs. I 
walked along a wide avenue of leafless trees in the after- 
noon. The sky lay calm and grey over the snowy land. 
Only towards the west some primrose tints showed above 
the horizon. When I turned back in the gloaming the 
lights shone through the wide Elizabethan casements of 
the house. It stood before me, large, square, beautiful 
and stately, on a gentle rise, its red-brick walls and 
delicate stone traceries glimmering between tall over- 
arching trees—one of England’s most splendid homes. A 
feeling of sadness came over me, for now that the land 
is shaken to its foundations by foolish zealots and self- 
seeking democrats, how long will these abodes, which 
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have been a landmark for centuries of all that is cultured 
and noble and high-minded, be allowed to record those 
social differences which are. so gteat a thorn in the side 
of the envious and deluded ? 

I had to leave on the following day, but not until I 
had a long talk with. Lady Salisbury. Her influence with 
him is very great.. At parting she threw her arms round 
my neck and said : 

TOUE otily ‘more people had the courage to speak out as 
you de!” 


PART XIl—Continucd. 


CHAPTER XIV 
VIENNA 


1326-1888 


HEN we returned to Vienna, the streets had 

\) \) mountains of snow on each side. Skating is 

the only possible exercise under these circum- 
stances and is brought here to a pitch of perfection which 
I never witnessed before. 

Nigra, the new Italian Ambassador, said last night at 
dinner that England was the only country where wives 
were slaves to their husbands and that most ladies cut 
off their hair quite short in order to dress quickly and 
hunt with their husbands. He was, for several years, 
Ambassador in London, which only shows how little 
foreigners understand us. When we demurred to this 
extraordinary statement, he said the fashion was restricted 
to the middle class. A., as far as he himself is 
concerned, is the humblest of mortals, but he is ignorant 
of anything that does not belong to his own society. He 
simply answered: “Ah! One thing is true, women in 
England crimp their hair to such a degree that it very soon 
becomes short, but not in order to follow their husbands 
but rather torun away from them.” Nigraisa poet and what 
I would describe as trés fin. He made his début in Paris, 
protected by Cavour. The Empress Eugénie distinguished 
him and he played a conspicuous part in the society and 
politics of the Second Empire. He observes much, and 
his manners are insinuating, and when I speak to him I 
have the vague feeling that I am conferring with a priest, 
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or as on some week-days one has the impression that it 
is Sunday. He was, I believe, brought up in a seminary. 
The Government were turned out, by one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s manceuvres, about ten days ago, but Lord 
Hartington and some of the more respectable members 
seceded when their chief proclaimed Home Rule for 
Ireland. I now hear that in case he could not form a 
Ministry he is willing to join Lord Salisbury, in fact to 
do anything pourvu he gets into power. I expect him 
to throw over Parnell if he finds it to his advantage. 
Nobody thinks that so weak and despised a government 
can last. 
I went last night with Princess Metternich to a ball 
at the Kuenstlerhaus arranged by the Viennese artists. 
The time and place represented were the first half of the 
seventeenth century in the Netherlands, and both deco- 
rations and costumes were strictly correct. I seldom saw 
anything more picturesque or more beautifully carried 
out. Princess-Metternich and I chaperoned one another, 
as our husbands had refused to dress up. Needless to 
say we disembarked at the back door instead of the 
entrance, where the rest of our party were waiting for us, 
and we made our entrance arm-in-arm. Princess Pauline, 
in her own words as a “‘ Netherland Renaissance midwife ” 
and I in silver moiré and heliotrope damask. We entered 
into the square of a Dutch town. In the distance was 
the port, with a great line of battleships riding at anchor. 
In one corner soldiers were sitting round a table singing 
old drinking songs, then there were musicians, rat-catchers, 
gipsies and pretty girls with golden coifs selling waffles 
and fruit to peasants and labourers who, with their wives, 
had come to the Kermesse. Amongst them walked 
splendid cavaliers with ladies in trailing satins, high collars 
and feathered hats. These people were all of them artists 
or shopkeepers. In Vienna everybody is known and 
they all at once courteously made way for us, presented 
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us with flowers and showed their delight at our coming. 
We at last found our party, Countess Clamm who, as usual, 
looked very handsome with her snow-white hair, pretty 
Princess Montenuovo and her lovely little sister, Countess 
Hans Wilczek, looking both exactly like some beauties 
of the Fronde. The latter’s father-in-law, Count Wilczek, 
might have been a Titian descended from the walls of 
the Pitti. The great success of the evening was, however, 
Princess R. , who had borrowed some models, thread- 
bare and very dirty, though quite authentic, black stuff 
costume and with a huge yellow wig and painted eye- 
brows, looked, in Princess Metternich’s graphic language, 
comme le produit de Punton incestueuse dun lion et d'un 
Semmelpinch. (These latter are little yellow terriers kept 
in the Austrian stables.) The Archduke Louis Victor 
burst out laughing in her face, and could not stop himself. 

This was very rude, but he does not like her. She 
persisted in walking about the whole evening by herself. 
All the rest of us went to a little supper at Baron N. de 
Rothschild’s afterwards, and when we came away Princess 
Metternich coolly remarked to me: “ Nous sommes des 
femmes vertueuses mats je wat jamais cascadé autant que 
ce soir.’ ‘(We are virtuous women, but I have never 
fallen so low as this evening.”) This will give an idea of 
what an old-fashioned place Vienna is, where it might be 
considered fast that two women of our age should go by 
themselves to so innocent an amusement. 

We assisted at the wedding of the Archduchess Marie 
Therése to the Archduke Charles Stephen in the chapel of 
the Hofburg. 

At twelve all the great dignitaries began to file in, a 
sea of glittering uniforms and rich costumes. The chapel 
was hung with crimson damask and filled with white 
flowers. Masses of wax candles mingled their light with 
that of day which shone, subdued, through the stained- 
glass windows. Cardinal Ganglbauer officiated in scarlet, 
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and the Nuncio, in violet robes, knelt before a minor altar. 
The Emperor came in, surrounded by the Archdukes, and 
then the Empress, splendid in pale grey and silver which, 
as usual, clung to her like the draperies of a statue. She 
was laden with diamonds of an extraordinary size and 
her hair streamed down her back together with a silver 
veil. She walked with the peculiar majestic movement 
she is said to practise so assiduously, and Countess Goéss 
and Baron Nopska, her Chamberlain, held up her train. 
Then followed the bride between her mother and future 
mother-in-law, both of them still handsome women, and 
after them all the other archduchesses headed by the 
Crown Princess who, as well as the young Archduchess 
Valérie, wore her magnificent golden hair all down her 
back. The trains were carried by the Court ladies whose 
own train trailed behind. All the dresses were embroidered 
with gold and silver and the effect was one of great mag- 
nificence. The entire floor of the chapel was covered 
with red Turkey carpets, the atmosphere was warm, the 
music played soft and tender airs, only now and then 
bursting forth in a rolling peal. The Imperial couple 
sat on a cloth-of-gold throne close to the high altar, and 
the bride and bridegroom bowed to them before taking 
their places. 

The whole was a very beautiful pageant, quite mediaeval 
in impression and in a very small compass. The young 
couple did not leave the altar together, but returned in 
the same order in which they came. The Archduke Louis 
Victor was, as usual, preoccupied with the whisperings that 
went on amongst the ministers and the chargés de cour. 
He is good-natured, though absurd, and much like a 
reproduction, on blotting paper, of his brother, the ill-fated 
Maximilian. His memory is prodigious and he knows 
everybody’s descendants and connections by heart. He 
is amusing when he tells stories of his Aunt Marie Louise 
and his “ Uncle”? Napoleon. He remembers the former 
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quite well and says his mother, the Archduchess Sophie, 
_ never forgave her desertion of her husband in captivity, 
as during his prosperity she always pretended she loved 
him very much. “ For,” the Archduke added, “ he had 
an immense charm and so had his nephew, Napoleon the 
Third.” 

Things in England become more serious every day. 
Mr. Gladstone has now announced that he will give 
Ireland Home Rule, the very thing, which a few months 
ago, he denounced the Conservatives for doing, with the 
most violent invectives with which his rage and hatred 
could furnish him. They, of course, had never 
thought of it. 

April 18. 

We went to déjeuner a few days ago with Prince and 
Princess Hohenlohe in the palm-house at Schoenbrunn. 
The sun was bright and warm, like June, but not a sign 
of vegetation anywhere. Two tables were set in different 
parts of the conservatory. I sat down with the Prince 
and so did some other ladies when suddenly Countess Clamm, 
turning to the young Duchess d’Avarna (née Dolgorouky), 
a new arrival in the Diplomatic Corps, exclaimed, with 
horror and astonishment depicted in her face: “‘ Mais on 
sépare les jeunes femmes cela ne va pas; il faut que vous 
alliez a VPautre table auprés de la Comtesse Harrach.” 
(‘You must not separate the young women.”’) And nothing 
would serve but that Mdme. d’Avarna, though she had 
already begun her luncheon, had to get up and go to the 
other table. So engrained is this custom of separating 
the different ages at Vienna. 

April tt. 

Mr. Gladstone has at last brought forth his Irish plans. 
The country seems paralysed with astonishment. Abroad, 
Mr. Gladstone is considered mad. Should the House of 
Commons accept this Bill, future historians will date the 
decline of England from this day. 
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April 12. 

Went yesterday to the representation of some vague 
charity, got up by Princess Metternich who cannot live 
without acting or being before the public. Tickets, five 
pounds a head. Prince Schwarzenberg lent his ballroom. 
Baron Nathaniel Rothschild lent his band and he thus 
obtained the much-coveted entrance into the Schwarzen- 
berg Palace. Prince Liechtenstein gave the flowers. The 
Emperor was there, some Jews, to whom it gave a glimpse 
of society, and the corps de ballet who wished to see how 
the Contessen were going to perform the dances they are 
in the habit of doing themselves. There was only a very 
little real society. Princess Metternich acted and sang 
with entrain and a verve so great that, in spite of the 
rather canazlle flavour she imparts to her actions, she 
carried the audience with her. 

The piece of music composed by Prince Metternich and 
other gentlemen in society was weak and disjointed. The 
closing scene, much admired by the Viennese, represented 
Mount Olympus with all the gods and goddesses. They 
had collected the best-looking women of Vienna and 
Pesth together and these had put on the most costly 
stuffs in what they imagined to be Grecian folds and on 
the top of them were packed all their family jewels and 
the whole was lit up by electric light. The effect was 
gorgeously inartistic. The Gemuetlichkett of the Viennese 
goes so far that it deprives them of every sense of beauty. 
They lack the fantastic proclivities of the southern and 
western Germans and they have none of the classical 
instinct of the Italians which gives such grace to everything 
they touch. Whilst I am on this subject I would say 
that I think the English mind is pre-eminent in picturesque- 
ness and a certain poetical keynote in homelike arrange- 
ments, whilst I would give the palm for chic and finish 
to the French. 
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I went to see the Duchess of Nassau a few days ago. 
She married her only and pretty daughter to the hereditary 
Grand Duke Baden. He has been at death’s door with 
rheumatic fever ever since. I shall always remember 
that the Grand Duchess Sophie Wasa said, that after her 
children and grandchildren the House of Baden would 
die out. The Nassaus live just opposite to us in a 
palace they bought after having been ousted from their 
Duchy after the Prusso-Austrian War. They do not 
seem unhappy. The Duchess is not unlike her cousin, 
the Princess of Wales. She is an agreeable woman; she 
paints and is fond of music. She looks as if she had a 
temper. The Duke is charming. He is hideous, old and 
humpbacked and has just begun hunting again this year 
after a successful operation, in which he has recovered his 
eyesight. 

Lord Algernon Lennox a cousin of A.’s was staying 
with Baron Rothschild, to whose heart a Duke’s son is 
not without charm. It is a myth that no English come 
to Vienna. Within the last fortnight there were a dozen 
we knew, amongst them Lord IIchester who, although a 
Fox, and a very staunch and advanced Liberal, has, like 
all respectable people, left Mr. Gladstone. Yesterday, 
Mr. Ponsonby, a nephew of Lord Besborough’s, and also 
a cousin of A.’s came to luncheon. This man is a Radical 
and Home Ruler. I was amused and astonished to hear 
from him what utter nonsense these silly people believe. 
Amongst other things he said that Lord Hartington would 
vote for the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, and 
that it was well known that the Conservatives had promised 
the Irish Home Rule when they were in office, and that 
they had no leader because Lord Salisbury was a Liberal. 
This man gave me the impression that he had never 
spoken to anybody of another way of thinking from 
himself and that, though stupid, he was honest. But a 
great many think that by saying these things they give 
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them reality and make people believe them. They are 
like the ostrich that hides his head in the sand and thinks 
he is not seen. Quite apart from the issues at stake 
there are two qualities which commend the Conservative 
creed to perceptive minds and those are tolerance and a 
sense of humour. The latter, of course, cannot exist 
without the former. 

One day I went with Prince Hohenlohe to 
Schoenbrunn to see the tapestries belonging to the 
Emperor. There are about eight hundred to nine 
hundred pieces, all of different epochs and manufactures 
and many of them very beautiful. The best part were 
brought by the House of Lorraine into the Hapsburg 
family. They were all hung up on high “ charmuilles’’ in 
different sections. In the bright sunshine I could examine 
them thoroughly. One whole set were designed by 
Botticelli. They were the most beautiful. 

We escaped from the Viennese furnace and went to the 
Khevenhuellers for a day or two. The Princess is still 
young and would be a very plain woman were it not for 
her great charm and extreme high breeding. She is very 
tall and slight with masses of red hair crowning her 
smiling chubby face. Her eyes are almost white with 
dark rings around the iris. She never has a cigarette or 
narguilé out of her mouth and manages her clever but 
violent husband with the utmost skill. A troop of 
brindled Dachshunds, with turquoise eyes, rush about the 
house and sit on all the chairs and sofas. It was there 
that we received news of the division on the Irish question, 
and that Mr. Gladstone was beaten. He, of course, did 
not resign as anybody else would have done, but dissolves 
and is now engaged in an electoral campaign, in which 
he appeals to the worst instincts of the lower classes ; he 
does not count upon the support of intellect, education 
and respectability. However the Conservatives and 
Liberals under Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
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have rallied nobly at the moment of danger, the former 
resigning their seats to the Unionists without a contest. 
I trust the Liberals will remember this and not return 
good with evil. At present the Liberal party has 
broken up, for division the old adage says, means 
destruction. 

We dined one evening with Prince Hohenlohe in the 
Waldstein Garten in the Prater. The moon shone through 
the great trees and the scent of roses and seringa was in 
the air. Prince Hohenlohe was, I think, pleasantly excited 
and kept on making professions of friendship tome. After 
dinner we went into the Wurstel Prater, Princess Gabi 
Hatzfeldt, in spite of her age and size, entering wildly 
into its amusements. Countess Clamm and Princess Hohen- 
lohe rather did what the Italians call stonare in that 
frame. I am still, thank God, slight and active and can 
therefore successfully grapple with these childish pastimes. 
The three Hohenlohe boys were impayable. In one not 
very respectable booth, where a policeman is always on 
guard to keep order, A. suddenly insisted upon going 
on a velocipede merry-go-round, but the bandmaster, 
recognizing him, struck up “God Save the Queen!” 
That was the climax and we fled. 

We hear that Lord Hartington, Randolph Churchill and 
Mr. Chamberlain are together at Waddesdon, the best of 
friends, and chaffing each other all day. A common 
feeling has united them and the three parties are pulling 
very well together though the Conservatives have the 
“beau role” until now. Lord Salisbury has publicly 
called upon them to resign their seats and to put the 
country before the party. Neither Lord H nor 
Mr. C has pronounced a word as yet. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that people do not see that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind has intricacies unfathomable to common 
mortals. 
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Hobenpriessnitz, Fuly, 1886. 
All the time since I have been here the elections have 
been going on, and my excitement when the papers come 
is intense, but the news from the first was so good, that 
I never was really anxious. The Conservatives have 
been rewarded for their noble, patriotic and disinterested 
conduct and though they have given up eighty-five seats 
to the Unionists they are seventy stronger than they 
were in the last parliament. The Liberal-Unionists are 
very weak in number, but they have been hesitating, 
timid and sometimes unfair in their tactics. 


The G.O.M. is for the present floored, but I should not 
wonder to see him crop up again. Lord Salisbury has 
again asked Lord Hartington to be Prime Minister, 
as he is quite ready to serve under him. He is 
also asking the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Goschen to 
join, but the Whigs, after belling the cat, think it safer 
to retire. I do not think it is the leader’s fault, but the 
rank and file will not allow them to take office with the 
Conservatives, for they are all so greedy for places that 
they want them all to themselves. 


September 27. 

Frank Lascelles, who has, for some years, been Chargé 
d’Affaires at Sofia, stayed with us on his way through to 
London. He is intelligent but a little sleepy and sometimes 
enthusiastic. He was much excited and spoke of nothing 
but Prince Alexander of Battenberg, calling him a second 
Frederic the Great. Arthur Ellis, who was staying with 
us at the same time, was very funny about it, with his 
matter-of-fact man-of-the-world way of looking at things, 
and told us that Lascelles had kept him up to the small 
hours drinking B. and S. in that terrific heat and singing 
praises of his hero, the future Emperor of Byzantium. 
How soon these illusions were to be destroyed was 
mercifully hidden from his ken, for a few days later 
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Prince Alexander was kidnapped by a dozen men in the 
pay of Russia. It was done in the dead of night and after 
great hardships and very bad treatment, he was deposited 
on Russian territory. The Bulgarians, however, all want 
their Prince, who led them to victory last year, back again. 
The Russians have got frightened and, in deference of 
the expressed wish of the Emperor William the First, 
they have let him go. He is now on his way back to 
Sofia. His journey through Austria, Hungary and 
Roumania has been one triumph and now he is more 
popular than ever. These Russians are always much too 
clever, but I fear they will make us pay someday for this 
slap in the face they have received. 


September 13. 

The Duke of Cambridge stayed with us some days 
before going to the manceuvres in Galicia. He is nearly 
seventy, very stout, heavy and gouty, and has just drunk 
the Kissingen waters, so how he can stand the bumping 
about on fiery horses over bad roads in this torrid heat I 
do not know. Every night a rayless copper sun sets in 
a sky of brass and the leaves hang scorched and motionless 
on the dusty trees. The Duke is like Princess Mary, very 
English, he has a great deal of common sense, but lacks 
energy to enforce it. He swears, but he is kind. He 
generally hangs or leans upon the person nearest him. I 
found his weight prodigious in some of our morning rambles 
through the galleries. After dinner, and even at dinner, 
he gets very sleepy, and his head drops on the shoulder of 
the lady nearest him. Prince Alexander has resigned and 
returned to Jugenheim (his German home). Apparently 
he broke down completely in mind and body. His 
Polish extraction came out there. Though brave, he is 
wanting in the stamina and doggedness that distinguish 
the English and German races. He is another example 
that it is character which is wanted and not cleverness. 
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I don’t think I could have abandoned those dreams of 
the Emperor of Byzantium of which poor Lascelles spoke 
on that hot night so lightly. Of course one has to take 
into account that the Russians would have most probably 
assassinated him had he remained at Sofia. Still . . 


One evening we walked towards the Donau Spitze. 
This is the point where the two arms of the Donau unite 
again. The great stream flowed silent and sullen with its 
thousand curling and mysterious whirlpools. Behind us 
a fiery sun was setting amongst high-piled thunder- 
threatening clouds. The mosquitoes buzzed in legions 
along the margin of the river and not a leaflet stirred 
in the sultry air. We walked along the parched and 
slippery grass, threading our way through the thistles 
and yellow fennel, and now and then a breath of fever- 
laden air came upon us from the neighbouring swamps. 
It made me think of the great rivers in America and what 
the earliest settlers must have gone through when they 
first went there, and as I gazed at the whirling circling 
stream I remembered that prettiest and most pathetic of 
South Carolina stories : “ Les belles demoiselles plantation.’ 

King Milan of Servia came to see A. and spoke very 
sensibly about Bulgaria, but the Russians, as usual, 
intrigue to such a degree that it is impossible to know 
what will happen. 

A few days ago I had a letter from Lord Malmesbury 
who says: “Only fancy, Albert Grey was visiting at 
Achnacarry when Dalkeith killed himself, and also at 
Mr. Leyland’s when the son killed the father.” (These 
two cases happened within a fortnight of each other.) 
“What a fatal visitor! Lochiel writes a curious story. 
There were seen by the gillies for seven nights before the 
accident, lights on the heights of Girlving, and they told 
the keeper that something fatal would happen. This 
was before the event. I recalled that light at Girlving, 
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the highest mountain of Loch Eils, which always foreboded 
misfortune to the family, and no one ever could explain 
what the lights were.” 

Lord Malmesbury, at one time, rented Achnacarry for 
fourteen years and therefore knows every stone of it. 
Lord Dalkeith had, I am told, grown into a charming, 
good-looking young man. I knew him as a plain and 
silent lad at Eton where he was at the same house as 
my eldest son. They were of the same standing and were 
great friends. His mother was, when a girl, one of my 
first friends in England. I thought her the beau ideal of an 
English girl. Everybody loves her for her intrinsic goodness, 

Last night Mr. W. H. Smith, with some of his party,* 
dined here. I always liked him. He is shrewd and speaks 
out. Foreigners are much astonished when they hear 
that he is War Minister, he is so peaceful and quite 
unmilitary. Lord Randolph Churchill is at the same 
hotel, travelling under the assumed name of Spencer, 
which is very funny. It has excited the curiosity of all 
the newspaper correspondents who, of course, think that 
this incog. means a secret and most important mission, 
instead of which it means a little error in judgment. 


October 23. 

As I was writing these last words Lord Randolph came 
in. The worn, middle-aged man with the heavy tawny 
moustache hardly recalled to me the smooth-faced dark- 
haired stripling I remembered so many years ago at 
Albano. Only the rolling eyes, set in orbits like saucers, 
and the turned-up nose remained. The shyness and the 
silence was gone. But the insistence and, at times, 
impertinence of manner was there still accompanied by 
strong saccadé gestures. He was very amusing every 
time I saw him, but imprudent and unprincipled, very 


clever and quick, with enormous “go” to support his 


* NotE—A large family party 
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ideas. It is this ‘‘ go” which I fear, for it takes a gentle, 
thoughtful nature like Lord Salisbury’s by storm. There 
is something most catching in animal spirits, perhaps the 
more so when contained in so slender and odd-looking 
a vessel as Lord Randolph. He called Count Kalnoky 
three or four times in five minutes a “silly fellow” ; 
said Lord Iddesleigh was “an old woman,” and let off 
plenty of steam all the way round, only professing 
unlimited devotion to Lord Salisbury. I fear he will be 
a danger to the Government if his ideas prevail. Respect- 
ability and love of method are so ingrained in the English 
people that they will never like to follow such a “ will-o’- 
the-wisp,” bright and attractive though he may appear 
at first. 

In November we went to England. Some men came 
to Hewell to shoot and Mr. King Salter, the greatest 
palmist of the day (whom I have mentioned before), to 
amuse the ladies. His power of reading character in the 
hands, face and general demeanour of individuals, is 
marvellous. He has a good deal of medical knowledge 
and can often, from the lines, prescribe the remedy. 
Needless to say he is ahomceopath. He amused everybody 
very much by recounting how terrified the common run 
of English were of me in Rome. He said that after our 
receptions there were always some who went straight for 
the Tiber, but the moment he saw my hand he perceived 
how utterly at variance with the truth these ideas were, 
and that it was I who was really afraid of the other 
people. Had I been blessed with a turned-up nose and 
a slightly-rounded back, I might have done or said a 
great many things with impunity, but my nose is rather 
aquiline and thin and my back is very airaipht and I" 
am judged by these. 

Then we went to Heron Court. Poor Lord Malmesbury 
is very deaf and it is grievous to see what a wreck he has 
become. He used to come and sit with me in the morning 
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and then he brightened up a little. Tears stood in his 
eyes as we bade him adieu. We were his oldest friends 
and I trust he may be spared some years yet. On our 
way back I saw Minghetti’s death in the papers. His 
long illness had prepared me for it, but the letter I had 
received from him a short time ago was cheerful and full 
of life. The thing which attracted me powerfully towards 
him was his belief in the ideal. Perhaps it was this 
very quality which paralysed his genius for practical 
purposes, for Italians called him “Jl fanctiullo eterno.” 
His mind was elevated and his culture immense, his 
thoughts flowed from him in beautiful and measured 
words. The naiveté and sincerity of his appreciation of 
people and social things gave a charming piquancy to 
one’s intercourse with him. It was during my rides 
with him over the wide Campagna that I learnt to know 
him best. Italy loses in him her greatest speaker and most 
disinterested patriot. 


Fanuary 7. 
The thunder-clap of Randolph Churchill’s resignation 


however soon put everything in the shade. In indulging 
himself in this fit of temper he has, for a moment, 
jeopardized the peace of the country and safety of his 
party. But the equilibrium was quickly restored and 
Mr. Goschen, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a great 
gain. With Randolph Churchill there is too much 
expediency and too little principle and I doubt whether 
even his great cleverness and determination will ever 
overcome these faults. 


Knebworth, Fanuary 30. 

Lord Iddesleigh’s sudden death three weeks ago made 

a sad impression, for he died on the very day on which 
he was going to give up office. He lay down, as some 
people say, to die on his chief’s threshold. Lord Salisbury 
had never seen death before and has a peculiar horror 
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of it and was terribly moved. The Opposition said that 
Lord Iddesleigh had died of a broken heart, but he had 
had heart disease for forty years and had often been asked 
by his physicians to give up office, only his family would 
not let him do this. 

I went and stayed with Lady Marian at Alford House, 
she is nearly seventy now, but as active in mind as ever. 
She modelled in wax and cast in bronze a lovely medallion 
of Lord and Lady Brownlow, not extremely like them 
but very artistic. Her work has all the refinement which 
marked the art of the time of her youth. 

Ouida asked me to come to her at five o’clock at the 
Langham Hotel where she is living. I there found an 
assembly of about thirty people, all of whom were remark- 
able in some way. She has an extraordinary talent for 
forcing people to come. Browning, the poet; Oscar Wilde, 
the esthetic; Lord Lytton, whom she adores; Lord Ronald 
Gower, a dabbler in most things; some painters and 
musicians. De Lara was at the piano. Amongst the 
women were Violet Fane (Mrs. Singleton), still extremely 
pretty though she has a daughter out; some clever women 
of the world, like Lady Boo Lennox; Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
who must be everywhere; Mrs. Ronalds with her charming 
voice; and another American, Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, with 
millions and a passion for writing, and the Keeley Motor. 
There were also politicians, in fact it was the oddest 
mixture that ever was, Ouida, in pale-coloured satin, 
standing in the middle of the room. 

The next day I went to the House of Lords. Lord 
Salisbury’s tribute to the memory of his old and beloved 
friend was beautiful and rendered more touching by the 
emotion which made his voice vibrate. Lord Granville 
I could hardly hear; he seemed to me to be very feeble. 
The smiling sarcasm, with which Lord Salisbury responded 
to his attack, appeared to me to be more effective than 
any strong words.could have been. It was like a great 
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St. Bernard keeping a pussy in order with the slightest 
movement of his paw. I tried to take Edith Lytton 
back to Bryanston Square in my carriage, but near 
Oxford Street, had to give it up, the fog was so thick, 
so I put her into a hansom and walked home, hand-in- 
hand. with my footman. I made him take hold of the 
park railings and never leave them till we got to the 
gate opposite Alford House, but the fog was such that 
it was impossible to see where one put one’s feet. Some 
kind man, touched by my forlorn condition, or my Paris 
bonnet, only to be seen under a lantern, escorted me 
over the crossings and after an hour and a half I at last 
got home. Lady Marian had a dinner-party, but only 
the old Duchess of Cleveland—she not being daunted by 
anything—came, and little Corti, the Italian Ambassador. 
The next day the Prince of Wales came to see me. I 
asked him to come and see my daughter’s picture 
in the hope that he will ask Mrs. Murch to paint the 
Princess. 

Lord Bath came to dinner, he is aged and ill I fear, 
but there is something very attractive about him when 
he is in a good humour. - His manners are so courteous. 
My last morning I spent in the Grosvenor Gallery amongst 
the Vandykes and at Burlington House. There I saw a 
Lorenzo Lotto which I did not know, a pale woman in 
black with a background of deep blue evening sky and 
masses of white flowers growing about her. A picture so 
mysterious and haunting that if I saw it oftener I might 
fall ill with the wish to possess it. In the evening I came 
here to Knebworth. I had promised dear Lytton to 
chaperon him in the train, for Ouida had insisted upon 
his coming to London to fetch her and he fears her love 
much more than her hate. Lord Salisbury got into the 
carriage where I was sitting with Sir Ashley Eden and 
said he did not wish to know Ouida. At that moment 
she appeared, be-furred and be-velveted, on Lytton’s arm. 
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Nobody volunteered an introduction and I felt she must 
never know she had missed this long-coveted opportunity 
of making Lord Salisbury’s acquaintance. She would 
never have forgiven any of us. I therefore tried to prevent 
her overhearing his conversation with Lytton as much 
as possible. Fortunately it was dark and Lord Salisbury 
kept his face turned to the window. When he got out 
at Hatfield he shook hands with us and Ouida quickly 
asked: “And who was that?” Lord Lytton turned to 
me in the most disgracefully comic way and said, opening 
his green eyes very wide: “ Yes, who was that?” I 
said: ‘‘ Yes, I know his face,” and Sir Ashley Eden added : 
“1 think some local man,” and then we all three inwardly 
swore we must never tell anybody. 

Ouida is so clever and so fierce and determined in all 
her undertakings that she is a far more dangerous foe 
than a dozen others put together. She wandered about 
the house at Knebworth in the winter morning in a 
trailing tea-gown of white plush, short-sleeved, and pale 
blue satin slippers, “ the colours of the Virgin,” as Percy 
Ffrench pathetically remarked. She even wanted to face 
a British fog in these same garments, but her host 
remonstrated and then she wanted to sit down with him 
on a garden bench amongst the snow in the raw east wind. 
She had made up her mind not to speak to any other 
woman but me. She despises them all. The daughters 
she looks upon as the outcome of a vile arrange- 
ment. Mr. Austin, the future Poet Laureate, and 
Ouida were like two fighting cocks, but she completely 
cowed him. When Aleck Yorke, accompanied on the 
piano by De Lara, recited, most touchingly, Adelaide 
Proctor’s poem of the soul that returns to earth to find 
her lover consoled, and drew tears from our eyes and 
sighs from our breasts, she called out, in her singularly 
unmusical voice: “ Your author is not worthy of the 
music and the recitation.” 
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Elle ne doute de rien and behaves to all the men as if 
she were a young and triumphant beauty. And yet, in 
that hideous and almost deformed body, lives a brilliant 
spark of genius and an unrivalled power of observation. It 
was rather a curious accident that the Lyttons’ governess, 
Miss P., a quiet middle-aged woman, had known Ouida 
in her girlhood at Bury St. Edmunds. Only Ouida had 
gone to a rather less good school than herself. She had 
always thrown a veil of mystery over her parentage. 

On Sunday morning I had a slight cold and did not 
go to church. I thought I would go and sit a little with 
Lytton, who never appears at breakfast, so I knocked at 
his door—no answer—I knocked again. Again no answer. 
I knocked again for the third time saying: ‘“ Will you 
let me in?” for the door was locked. ‘“ Who is it?” 
came in a low whisper. ‘“‘ Wally,” I said, and the key 
was turned and [I slipped in, upon which he carefully 
locked the door again. “I am so terrified at her coming 
to see me,” he said with a shiver. He was really abjectly 
afraid of her. The next day he, who never got up till 
late, started by the earliest train to London without 
saying goodbye to anybody. Poor dear! 

Barely returned to Vienna we embarked on a ball at 
which innumerable archdukes and princes appeared. I 
had, for the first time, the chance to make the Crown 
Prince really talk. There is no doubt that, with much 
intelligence, he inherits from his mother what they call 
here, den Bayrischen Zwickel (the Bavarian Kink). The 
Crown Princess is always ill with some mysterious ail- 
ments ; it is feared she will have no more children. In 
that case Franz d’Este will, one day, be Emperor, and 
he is now sowing his wild oats copiously. The other day 
he was riding, with some companions, near Enns, where 
he is garrisoned, when they met a Jewish funeral, upon 
which the Archduke jumped his horse over the coffin! 
(I believe the coffin was empty.) His brother, Otto, has 
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just married the lovely Princess Josepha of Saxony ce gut 
nempeche pas his giving a blank cheque to a ballet dancer 
some weeks after. He is quartered at Klagenfurth and 
during a drunken bout he told his boon companions he 
would show them a sight they had never seen before, viz., 
a sleeping archduchess. Fortunately his aide-de-camp, 
Baron Duerkheim, had some sense left and he stood with 
a drawn sword before the Princess’s door, saying: “ Only 
over my body.” The Emperor was very angry and spoke 
of banishing the Archduke from Vienna for three years. 
But I saw, at the last Court ball, that he was back and 
forgiven. It is astonishing under what glass cases these 
Archdukes live, especially the older ones. They are in no 
touch whatever with the world 

I have lately seen much of the Archduchess Marie 
Therése (Braganza, a daughter of Don Miguel). She is 
an attractive and noble woman. Though barely thirty, 
there is little left of her great beauty except a pair of large 
dark eyes, at once fiery and melancholy. She is the 
third wife whom the Archduke Charles Louis kills, from 
sheer ennut,I should say. He is good-natured, pompous, 
garrulous and ridiculous—fat and grisly, with a double 
tortoise-shell lorgnon generally held up before his pale 
blue eyes. The Archduchess is not allowed to move a 
chair, or in any way regulate her life herself. She looks 
like a wild forest creature caged and pining for liberty. 

The day of the Court ball I felt terribly giddy two or 
three times, the earth seemed to rock and I felt sick as 
one does before an earthquake. I told several people and, 
amongst others, the Archduchess Therése. The next 
day we saw in the papers an account of the terrible 
earthquakes on the Riviera. They extended from Marseilles 
all along the sea to Orbitello; whole towns and villages 
had been destroyed and everyday more news came of 
lives lost. It appears they were preceded by several 
days of unearthly calm, but a few minutes before each 
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shock a hot gust of wind came over the sea. They were 
predicted by Dr. Falb, who I believe lives here, with 
great accuracy. Oddly enough, when the news came I 
had forgotten all about my sensations and it was only 
when we dined the day after, at the Archduke Charles 
Louis, that the Archduchess said to me: “ How extra- 
ordinary your feeling those earthquakes here!” 

Politically everything remains in the same state of 
tension, every country is arming, though everybody wants 
peace. Poor Castelli once said to me about pictures: , 
“Tt is not the things you see that make the picture, it | 
is the things you do not see.” I feel the same about 
this war which everybody talks about. It is not the 
things we foresee and fear and which all the stupid 
newspapers do their best to envenom. It is not Prince 
Bismarck’s iron and brutal will, not Katkoff’s fury and 
viciousness, not Boulanger’s prepotenza, which will make 
war break out, but the tiny spark which lurks hidden 
in some unobserved corner which will set Europe aflame. 
Dass Gott erbarm! (God have mercy upon us.) I cannot 
think of it. 

In the meanwhile the Emperor of Germany’s ninetieth 
birthday has been celebrated with great pomp. I have 
just seen the King and Queen of Roumania, who came 
from Berlin. The Queen has a charming expression and 
lovely teeth. She has the bright colour of all the Nassaus 
and masses of untidy grey hair, parted on one side. | 
had not seen her since 1859 when she came with her 
mother, the Princess of Wied, to Diisseldorf to be looked 
at for the Prince of Wales. She is a very clever woman. 
She paints, composes and writes under the name of 
Carmen Sylva ; she has no children and wears a pince-nez. 
She is a kind and amiable blue-stocking. The King, who 
used to be one of my partners, said he would have known 
me anywhere, which was a civil speech though perhaps 
not true. They told me that the Emperor William the 
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First seemed quite well, upright and cheerful and never 
tired. The Empress, quite fresh in mind, but looking like 
one dug up from the dead, was bent double, painted and 
covered with precious stones, something of a skeleton and 
something of a witch. She only lives because she has 
the will to do so. The Queen of Roumania wore a funny 
dress of dark red velvet, draped over a green tartan. 
I am still in mourning for the Duchess of Richmond, and 
had on a black moiré antique covered in front from top 
to bottom with fringes of tiny grey shells. The weight 
of it was so great that I could hardly walk upstairs 
with it. 

Lord Rosebery has been one of the latest excitements 
of Vienna. Though the Austrians detest his political 
bias, they like Englishmen, especially those who race, 
and they received him with open arms, also for the sake 
of his poor brother who was so much liked here. He 
wears his shirt collars extremely low and open and seems 
shy in the society of foreigners. When at his ease, Lord 
Rosebery is a wag, his conversation is light and agreeable. 
He knows everything, but does not impress one with any 
sense of power. Andrassy said to me of him: “ He is 
safer than Randolph Churchill, but he has none of his 
genius.” 

I went, the other day, to see the presentation of the 
Cardinal’s hat by the Emperor to Cardinal Vanutelli. There 
was the usual display of sumptuous uniforms in the Hofburg 
Capelle, the usual mixture of pale daylight with the glow 
of the wax tapers, the triumphant music, the clouds of 
incense and the wealth of flowers and palms. I was 
immensely struck with the grace and precision with which 
the priests and pages went through the complicated 
ceremony, everyone of them moving and taking the most 
effective place at the right moment. The most consummate 
actors could not have done better. Monsignor Tarnassi 
pronounced a Latin allocution, giving a short biography 
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of the Cardinal’s life. The Emperor sat down and 
covered himself and placed the hat on the head of the 
kneeling Cardinal. I like the Cardinal very much, he is 
a good man and a pious priest, which does not prevent 
his being a shrewd observer and having much sense of 
humour, a quality in which most Italians are deficient. 
I know him very well as he prefers to speak his own 
tongue to a strange one, and I am one of the few with 
whom he can thus indulge himself. 

Last Wednesday I went to see the Queen of Hanover. 
She is a good, dear woman, but not wise. She might 
have married one of her daughters to the King of Italy 
and the other one to the Duke of C—t. She might have 
persuaded her husband to behave in such a way that he 
kept his throne, and her son so that, at all events, he 
might have recovered his enormous private fortune and 
secured the Duchy of Brunswick to his eldest son. She 
told me that the story of the second attempt upon the 
life of the Czar, both within a month of each other, was 
true. He was walking with the Czarina in the gardens 
at Gatchina when an officer threw a five-pound shell 
which exploded near them. The Queen of Hanover had 
it from the Queen of Denmark. It has been kept such 
a profound secret that even at St. Petersburg nobody 
knows it positively. 

I have been very much occupied with things for the 
Queen’s Jubilee. Governesses’ home, representation by 
an English troup of “ Patience,” to which the Emperor 
came. I could not help thinking that if the Viennese 
judge us by that piece they must think us childish 
barbarians. Then there is to be an address presented 
and the women’s Jubilee offering, in fact there is no end 
to it. Besides these purely national excitements there 
are the eternal races and Princess Metternich’s Blumen 
Corso into which she has at last successfully herded 
Viennese society. 

VOL. I K 
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Fune 12. 

I went to see the Queen of Denmark at Penzing—she 
has still a pretty face and beautiful eyes though she is 
quite an old woman now. She told me she had lost all 
her influence over the King, and remembering old days, 
I thought this not an unmitigated misfortune. The King 
came to see me a few days afterwards. He is thin and 
erect in spite of his three-score-and-ten, and has hardly 
a grey hair on his head. I thought him looking very sad 
and depressed and no wonder, for besides his own political 
troubles he has constant anxiety for the life of the 
Empress of Russia, and now the terrible grief about his 
youngest daughter who is so very ill. I did not speak 
to him about this, but I told his brother, Prince William 
of Holstein, who came to see me afterwards, what a 
mistake I thought had been made in her treatment. I 
only fear that this little man, commonly called der glatte 
Prinz (the smooth Prince) on account of his excessive 
civility and blandness, will be too polite to say much 
about it. The other day his A.D.C. blew some cigarette 
ashes into his eyes and when he began to excuse himself 
the Prince said, all the while suffering horrible tortures : 
“Oh, say nothing, say nothing, I have been told it is 
very wholesome and clears the sight.” 

We went to Ladendorf for a few days. Princess 
Khevenhueller is the only Austrian lady who likes the 
society of artists and savants. Sitting on the terrace we 
discussed many interesting topics. The dogs lay at our 
feet, the birds perched on our chairs. The two brothers 
Khevenhueller, Charles and Rudi, told a great many 
funny stories in their exaggerated way. Charles, the 
Prince, was with the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico 
where he commanded a regiment of Austrian Hussars, 
and he said the Emperor would never have been taken 
if he had insisted upon this regiment—the only one he 
could count upon—remaining in Mexico. 
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Fuly 7. 
The Jubilee is happily over—the newspapers were full 
of nothing but that, so I did not read them. We had 
a service in the chapel and the singing was, to our 
astonishment, very good. Then we gave a luncheon for one 
hundred and fifty. Shopkeepers, engineers, governesses, 
trainers, teachers, gas and railway people, etc., etc. 
A. spoke very well and touchingly. Almost one bottle 
of wine was drunk per head; a large proportion of the 
guests were women. Some silver forks and spoons 
disappeared, but the musicians and the people who put 
up the illuminations had the benefit of the doubt. 


I drew the transparency :— 
VIC. REG. ET. IMP. 1837-1887 


with the garter and the scroll with “ Dieu et mon droit.” 
For even this simple effort of the imagination was beyond 
the comprehension of the Viennese workpeople. 


I wore a dress of “satin merveilleux gorge-de-pigeon”’ over 
an embroidered cream muslin and a bonnet entirely made 
of green oats with a bunch of guelder roses at the top. 
It was very high and narrow. Princess Reuss, who came 
to congratulate in the morning and who has a passion 
malheureuse for dress, was very much taken with it. All 
the ambassadors came and many others. I have:already 
collected nearly one thousand pounds from English women 
in all parts of the world for the Women’s Jubilee Fund. 
I do not expect anybody will thank me for it. (Eventually 
I collected two thousand pounds which I sent in two 
cheques to England. They were never acknowledged 
and when I went to England in the autumn I asked 
Lady Marian to find out what had happened to them. 
She found out that they had been received all right, 
but it had not been thought necessary to take any 
notice of it.) 
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Great anxiety had been felt of late about the Crown 
Prince of Germany, in fact at one time his life was 
thought to be in real danger. 

For months he had completely lost his voice and the 
Berlin doctors said he had cancer in his throat. An 
English specialist, Dr. Morell Mackenzie, was called in 
and he said it was a case like many others he has had, of 
polypus on the vocal cord and that there is no danger 
whatever. Still the public is not satisfied and the old 
prophecy that the Emperor is to live to ninety-six and 
that his last years are to be full of turmoil and trouble 
and that he is to be succeeded by a man with one arm 
has been much spoken of again. It must be a terrible 
anxiety for the Crown Princess. Not only the loss of her 
husband, but the marring of her whole future would be 
a bitter disappointment to a nature like hers. 


1887 


A good deal of anxiety has been felt here lately because 
King Milan of Servia insisted upon resigning, his reason 
being that he hates Queen Natalie who, he says, is 
intriguing against him. She is handsome and the rich 
daughter of some Russian colonel. The King came to 
Vienna where for a long time he remained obdurate. At 
last, after several long conversations with A., he consented, 
for the time being, to return to Belgrade. 

The Bulgarians have, after the formal refusal of Prince 
Alexander to be re-elected, chosen Ferdinand Coburg 
Cohari. The Cohari is ignored by the family, though the 
latter’s whole wealth (in pigs) is derived from them and 
they inherited the fortune on the express condition that 
they should keep the name. Ferdinand, the younger son 
of Princess Clementine the daughter of Louis Philippe, is 
a fattish, long-nosed youth, not stupid but ridiculous. 
He speaks French in preference to German, for he is by 
way of being an Orleans. His affectations are innumerable. 
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He wears bracelets and powders his face. Report says he 
sleeps in pink surah nightgowns trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace. His constitution is so delicate and his 
nerves so finely strung that he only consults ladies’ 
doctors. What effect such a creature will produce 
after the handsome, chivalrous Alexander J don’t know, 
but he is bent upon it. At all events he will not arouse 
any jealousies. 

The King of Greece came to see me. He had just 
been to see the Duchess of Cumberland after her long 
and terrible illness and says she was looking well, only 
desiring a change of residence. 

We went to England again and our first visit was to 
the Wharncliffes. Louisa, Lady Waterford, was there, 
still handsome in spite of her seventy winters. She has 
the shy and uncertain manner of a girl of sixteen, great 
charm and the kindness of the real grande dame. She 
is a frantic Gladstonian, but hides it under a bushel 
because she naively confesses she never meets anyone 
in the society she frequents who sympathizes with her. 
She showed us some of her splendid drawings, full of 
breadth and colour, but she never has gone beyond these 
lovely sketches. With all this innate feeling of beauty 
and picturesqueness she dresses in the ugly and un- 
imaginative style of twenty-five years ago! She wears 
the worst of wigs and dabs her beautiful face promiscuously 
with white, red and black. She bears the impress of a 
really refined and noble mind. 

We met poor little Corti (the Italian Ambassador) at Eus- 
ton and we travelled together. He looked ill and yellow 
as a guinea and no wonder considering the disgraceful and 
brutal way in which he has been recalled from his post 
in London, a post he had coveted all his life and at which 
he had been barely two years. It appears that it is on 
account of an old grudge of Crispi’s and his irridenti 
friends who never forgave Corti for assisting, when he was 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, at the Berlin Congress and 
not going hat in hand to every power begging for a little 
piece of land for Italy. I was grieved to hear that the 
King, whom I always thought staunch to his friends, had 
not made an effort to save Corti and I fear he did the 
same by Robilant last year. I think it is difficult to keep 
much dignity of character as constitutional King of Italy 
where politicians are so governed by private motives. 

Corti and I went together to Manchester to see the 
Jubilee exhibition pictures of the Victorian era. The 
number and beauty of them were astounding and they 
belong almost entirely to the middle classes. Some of 
the landscapes were divine. There was David Cox, 
Linnell, Graham and Moore. I was immensely interested 
in seeing the whole phase of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood 
developed there, beginning with Maddox Brown’s ill-drawn 
and often trite and common subjects with their gorgeous 
colourings and the artist’s evident desire to reproduce the 
impression of the moment. And then on to Rosetti’s 
astounding technique and marvellous surfaces. His 
pictures are like jewels, so brilliant and so compact is 
the painting, but he never could have drawn anything 
from nature, and his kind of imagination is disturbing 
to some and repulsive to others. It lacks repose and 
purity, its charm is that of a poisonous flower which 
makes you feel faint with its heavy sweet perfume. 

There were some Holman Hunts, sincere but garish 
struggles after truth, and one picture, “‘ The Haven of 
Rest,” which explained to me how Millais had at one 
time been counted as one of that school, yet even in that 
picture one detects this leaning only as a passing fancy. 

Then follow Burne Jones’s beautiful placid figures with 
their expression of hopeless patience and gentle woe, and 
Spencer Stanhope with his pure colouring and uninteresting 
ty, and so many lesser lights of this so much maligned 
school. 
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The Masons disappointed me because the engravings 
are so much more beautiful, they have more depth than 
the pictures. The Landseers are weak and cold in colour 
and the surface is tea-boardy, but how fine the drawing 
and how much pathos in the subjects! Maclise, Etty 
and all those earlier painters do not suit our far more 
critical taste, but Watts stood out a very great man. 
His portraits of men especially remind one of Titian’s 
and Andrea del Sarto’s best. If I might have chosen 
some of the pictures they would have been Burne Jones’s 
“Chant d’amour;” Alma Tadema’s exquisite ‘‘ Oleander 
Tree,” a tiny picture but redolent with the air of southern 
Italy; Leighton’s ‘‘ Daphnaphoria,” which I had never 
seen look so well before, and which is full of grace and 
thought and human loveliness ; Poynter’s ‘Venus before 
fésculapius,” which has the same qualities in rather a 
severer chord; then “‘ Love keeping out Death” by Watts, 
a picture so beautiful and heart-wringing that it always 
brings tears into my eyes; the “ Pastoral” by Mason ; 
“Peace and War ” by Cox; “A Spate in the Highlands ” 
by Graham; one of Linnell’s English landscapes, with a 
foreground of golden corn, a wood, and the deep blue 
distance; and one of Moore’s sea-pieces. The water-colours 
were few, I thought, De Wint had some beautiful things, 
Flamborough Castle especially, but on the whole I had 
expected more, for thirty years ago nobody could paint 
a water-colour but an Englishman. I don’t think, how- 
ever, that in any other country, so many fine pictures 
of the last fifty years could be got together. 


1887 
At Heron Court [ found poor Lord Malmesbury, 


bodily, a great wreck. This once so brilliant man is now 
quite deaf and helpless. He is dragged about for a quarter 
of an hour in the garden in a bath-chair. He reads much 
and his mind and judgment are perfectly clear. He 
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mixes brandy, champagne and ale, plum tarts, cream 
and salad as bravely and with as much impunity as an 
Eton boy might do. One day as I was walking beside his 
bath-chair, he told me this curious story. 

He commanded in his youth a Christchurch yeomanry 
Corps and on one occasion, when he was late, he had ridden 
furiously and just as he approached the gate leading into 
the field where the yeomanry were assembled, a gipsy 
woman flung it to and put herself in front of it holding 
out her hand for money. He got very impatient, and 
used strong language, upon which she turned round and 
pointing at the officers and soldiers said: “ Ah, it is all 
very well you fine gentlemen, covered with gold and silver 
and full of pride and life, but you will all be buried in 
this very field.” 

Lord Malmesbury forgot about this prophecy till many 
years afterwards when the Christchurch municipality 
bought this very field and made a churchyard of it and 
every one of those men is buried there. 

I heard from my cousin, the Countess Hedwige Bruehl, 
who is at San Remo with the Crown Princess, and she 
says the Crown Prince looks better than he ever did, he 
is in good spirits and he sometimes thinks the doctors 
may have made a mistake. 

Lord Lyons’ unexpected death-bed conversion has been 
a curious ending to the life of a man so cynical, matter-of- 
fact and indifferent to religion as he seemed to be. The 
Duke of Norfolk begged Sir Henry Ponsonby to tell the 
Queen that Lord Lyons had for some time been enquiring 
into religious matters and attending Mass. We were at 


Windsor when that happened. 


1888 


From Hewell we went to Ashridge, a party for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Lady Brownlow wants 
to amuse the Princess so all of the women were perfectly 
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proper, with a scattering of the artistic and romantic 
about them. No gambling allowed but plenty of acting, 
tableaux vivants, etc., etc. The Prince looked a little 
sleepy, which he always does when he is slightly bored. 
Lord Freddy Hamilton sang comic songs, in fact acted 
them with great entrain. His sister, Lady Blandford, 
required all the Hamilton naturalness to get on with Lord 
Randolph Churchill for she had not long ago been divorced 
from his brother, and Harry Chaplin who is supposed 
to wish to marry her and Lord Randolph hate each other, 
and when the former nearly crushed one of the pugs into 
jelly under his huge weight, Randolph, whenever the dog 
snarled at his oppressor, took it up and kissed it. He 
went straight from Ashridge to Russia where he will do 
as much for the advancement of his own unfathomable 
little self as he can. 

Lord Rosebery was the comic actor, with his tongue 
in his cheek, all the time, whether he was talking politics 
or acting Noah, the Claimant or Marat, in his bath, in 
Dumb Crambo. Lady Rosebery is not beautiful but 
clever, and was on her good behaviour and civil to 
everybody. Mimini Wemyss, now Lady Henry Grosvenor, 
sang English songs with a lovely voice and her ample, 
handsome presence filled the large dignified rooms and 
wide sofas, the huge palms and chrysanthemums half-way 
up to the ceilings made a fitting background. Margaret 
Talbot, very much en beauté, accompanied her songs and 
brought in her usual Wortley freshness and bluntness. 
Ladies Brownlow and Pembroke were sentimental and 
unpractical and persisted in talking of the Princess 
as not having sufficient amusement, though H.R.H. 
enjoyed herself hugely and was gayer than anybody. 
Once only she did not enter into the fun. It was when 
those excellent but naive and high-flown sisters insisted 
on dressing her up as Titian’s Queen of Cyprus, and posing 
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in a picture frame. She could not bear to have her hair 
disturbed by the heavy crown and it was only after 
half an hour’s worrying that she did it. The Prince 
came in from smoking and was cross. He doesn’t care 
to see the Princess as a tableau by herself for the 
gratification of others. Dear Lady Marian was a great 
resource to me in this turmoil, but she is getting infirm. 
Lord Pembroke is very taking with gentle eyes and 
pleasant ways. He is eleven years younger than his 
wife and his object in life is to make “ Gety” happy. 
When men say that, it is always dangerous and she is 
very jealous. 

Ashridge is an enormous house, modern Gothic though 
not quite unsympathetic because it has something romantic 
and book-of-beauty about it. Lord Brownlow has much 
taste and he designs the ornaments and introduces 
fascinating devices and conceits in the gardens and 
pleasure grounds. On a misty winter afternoon the 
towers and spires look well rising into the clouds among 
the secular trees, still, those whose forefathers did not 
build such unwieldy spiky white-elephants, ought to be 
grateful. 

Went to London where rumours of war were floating 
about. A very sober, colourless Christmas at Frognal. 
Everybody very old and subdued. We were quite babies. 
I remembered Lord and Lady Sydney both the pink of 
fashion, though not young. There is something touching 
in the old childless couple, who have played such a great 
part in the London world for sixty years, with all their 
contemporaries dead and gone, living on in the same way, 
with the same traditions, proud and intransigeant like 
the Whigs of their young days, and yet—strangest note 
of discord !—holding on convulsively to Mr. Gladstone’s 
coat-tails because they imagined him to be the repre- 
sentative of their party ! 
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Vienna, Fanuary 20, 1888. 

I was immensely struck on my arrival here of how 
persuaded everybody is that there must be war and I 
cannot see that any real cause for it exists. The Czar 
is a madman and his nerves have been so shaken by the 
many attempts on his life that he may have thought 
that the only way of freeing himself from the Nihilists 
is to go to war. I sat next to the Emperor at dinner 
and found him low-spirited and preoccupied. He is shy 
and one has to help him to converse. Every word he 
says is kind, his look is kind, there is much pathos in 
his weakness and in the historic disasters written in his 
face. The Empress is enchanted at being thinner than 
ever. The gold and silver stuffs in which she is encased, 
not draped, look as if they covered a being scarcely human 
in its fantastic attributes of line and hair. The Crown 
Prince I find much more talkative this year, but he does 
not inspire me with confidence, not because he is false, 
but because he is unstable in his methods, and his roving 
eye attests some of the Bavarian oddity in disposition. 
He is gifted, but how will he use these gifts ? The Crown 
Princess, the other night at the ball, began to pity the 
Princess of Wales. This looks to me very much as if 
she herself was not happy. 

Randolph Churchill is doing all the mischief he can at 
St. Petersburg. The Emperor told me that everybody 
was enchanted with him there. He, Randolph, and the 
Russians spend their time in mutual engutrlandage 
as the Marquis de Custine calls it. 

Fuly 23. 

Andrassy proposed himself to dinner here a few days 
ago. He is full of “go” and cleverness and vanity. 
Unfortunately we had asked, on that day, “The Times ” 
correspondent to dinner. We spent our time at and 
after dinner preventing them from speaking together. 
Two days after came a cipher from Lord Salisbury 
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expressing infinite regret at the violent attack on Count 
Kalnoky in “The Times.” Kalnoky, however, is stolid 
and has no nerves, sleeps well and takes such things 
philosophically. He does not get one inch less round, or 
his face one shade less pink, on account of political worries. 
In this case he was flattered at Lord Salisbury’s solicitude 
and not sorry to catch Andrassy out, for the article cried 
him up to the skies, saying he was the only possible 
Minister. A., who was dreadfully annoyed, for in those 
critical times the slightest shifting might upset the craft, 
sent for Mr. X. “‘ to wash his head.” X. swears he never 
wrote the article—never saw Andrassy after he parted 
from him here, and was out of town for two days. 
Yesterday we dined with Kalnoky en famille, and he tells 
us that he has positive proof that X. never went out of 
town, that he saw Andrassy and wrote the article, for 
one of the Foreign Office people saw him the day after 
he dined with us and had the facts from his own lips. 
This morning Szoegenyi (Under-Secretary for F.A.’s) comes 
to luncheon and says he had a letter from Andrassy 
qui ne ment jamais to say he never set eyes upon X. I 
then suggested that his own F.O. man had probably told 
a lie to which he assented saying: “ Tout est possible.” 
There are a great many ins and outs, too long to recount. 
I simply mention the outlines of this little episode to 
show what odd little intrigues, worthy of the days of 
Metternich, are still spun about the Ballplatz here. 
(Ballplatz—the old tennis courts where the F.O. is 
situated.) 
January 31. 
The day after we dined with Kalnoky he tells us he 
telegraphed to Constantinople to ask whether Mr. Whitaker 
the man to whom X. says he confided his business during 
his absence from Vienna, had been away from his post 
there. It turned out he never left his bed for two months 
so he could not have been here. 
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A. sent for X. the next day and told him to clear 
_ himself, which he said he could do entirely. Two days 
after this, at a supper of a Court ball, Kalnoky rather 
irritated, speaks again on the subject to me saying the 
man is drunk, is entirely discredited and ought to be 
withdrawn. Next morning comes a letter from Mrs. X. 
A. goes to see her. It turns out X. has lied all the way 
through, but there are low spirits, drink, excessive vanity 
and evidently partial madness to account for it. The 
poor little woman, who is wretched, for their whole living 
depends upon his employment, promises to take him away 
for some time. Szoegenyi is assuaged, but Kalnoky, small 
in such things, still annoyed and rather vindictive. 


February 1. 

Mrs. X. here again. X. refuses to move. He says 

he is not mad, but there are many things which cannot 

be said but which would justify him. A. gives her an 

invitation to our ball—he is not to be asked, or ever to 
come into the house again. 


February 7. 

I never saw so many Archdukes and Archduchesses 
together as were at our ball yesterday. The Crown 
Princess dances with passion from beginning to end. She 
is energetic and apparently simple. She stopped dancing 
for seven years because at a ball at Prague she tumbled 
down with Count Prashna. The Crown Prince was furious. 
The sympathetic one amongst all the Archduchesses is 
Marie Therése. She does so long to be a little human 
sometimes, but she is chained fast in Olympus by her 
good-natured, tiresome, ridiculous husband. 

I admired Lobanow all these days, he was so cheerful 
comme si de rien nétait (as if nothing had happened). 
The publication of the Austro-German Treaty has been 
a bitter pill to Russia. Lobanow told Reuss: “ Que 
était tres sage de le publter.” (‘It was wise to publish it.’’) 
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He has no influence at St. Petersburg for he is considered 
too reasonable. I think this publication has, for the 
moment, conjured the dangers of war. 


February 13, 1888. 


Yesterday I heard the sad, sad news of dear Lady 
Marian’s sudden death at Ashridge. She was, I feel, 
quite ready to go, for many of those she had loved so 
dearly had gone before her, and though outwardly her 
life seemed so brilliant, in reality she was very lonely, 
and she often tasted the bitterness which comes to high 
and noble souls when they come into contact with minds 
that are not sympathetic. To those who only knew her 
slightly she presented a combination of kindness and 
cleverness framed by the most refined and catholic culture 
which alone is found in the real great lady. Though 
never handsome or really good-looking her figure was 
imposing, her carriage stately. It was a pleasure to 
watch the movements of her beautiful long white hands. 
I have known her for just thirty years and we were most 
intimate. Our tastes and ideas seemed to suit in every 
way. We were in constant correspondence and her unfilled 
place will leave a great blank in my life. I feel that 
with her a type has disappeared from the face of English 
society, which unfortunately has become too rare. Lady 
Marian was always splendid in her conceptions and 
splendid in what she did. She was easily imposed upon, 
and one of the great annoyances of her life had been, 
after having, during her eldest son’s minority, bought 
from the Crown for the sum of sixty thousand pounds 
the common of Great Berkhampstead, in order to enclose 
it with the park of Ashridge and thus save many fine 
old trees, to find that she could not enclose it and that 
practically it did not belong to them a bit more than it 
did before. Lady Marian not only knew a great deal, for 
she had a wonderful memory, but she was witty and had 
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much repartee. Her interest in good works, in art, in 
- politics and society never flagged. She was devoted to 
her own family and her only son, Lord Brownlow, has 
much of his mother’s cleverness without her brilliancy. 
He was always perfect to her and she to him. Her great 
grief was that he was childless, but she never allowed 
this to come between her and the tender love she had 
for her beautiful daughter-in-law. She was always 
_ generous and always misunderstood. 


The news about the Crown Prince is bad—the poor 
old Emperor and Empress are bowed down with grief. 


They had not realized the dread truth. 


March to. 


The Emperor of Germany died yesterday. Grief at 
the terrible illness of his son and the death of his favourite 
grandson, Prince Louis of Baden, weighed heavily upon 
his mind. They say his valet used to hear him sigh and 
groan in the night and he succumbed to a slight attack 
of grippe. With him vanishes from the world’s stage 
one of the grandest and most picturesque figures history 
has ever recorded. This old Emperor of more than four- 
score-years-and-ten, was beloved, nay adored, by his people 
in spite of, and rather on account of the great wars 
through which he founded, with blood and iron, his 
empire. They loved his simplicity, they admired his 
chivalrous character and the unswerving loyalty and 
strength of purpose which allowed Bismarck to make 
Germany great. The news of his death first reached us 
on Thursday the 8th. We had a large dinner party and 
Count Kalnoky, who was sitting next to me, received a 
telegram. Nigra, who was sitting on my other side, said : 
“ Mauvaise nouvelle” (“bad news”’) and Kalnoky answered : 
“Crest fint” (“itis finished”). I asked him if the telegram 
was from Szoegenyi who now is Ambassador at Berlin. 
“No,” he replied, “from Prince William to the Crown 
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Prince.” An hour later, after our guests left us, Kalnoky 
wrote to say the news was not true and the next morning 
the papers were full of the amelioration of the Emperor’s 
health. But he only lasted a few hours and expired on 
the morning of the gth. 


The poor sick Crown Prince, who calls himself Frederic 
the Third, has started on his homeward way. He can 
be an Emperor only in name and how long will he be 
that? I hear that he and his son are reconciled, but 
not so Prince William and his mother. The sad spectacle 
of these family dissensions are given to the whole world 
for everybody knows about them and talks of them. 
Prince William is said to be very pious and he disagrees 
with his mother in religion as well as politics. 

I went to Florence to see my daughter and these are 
a few extracts of letters from Sir A to myself at 
Villa Caprini, Florence. 





Sir A. Paget to Lady Paget. 
Vienna, April 4, 1888. 
‘There never was such a country as this for suicides. 
Victor Karolyi has now blown his brains out, also a Baron 


RPP a | 


“T met V. K. at Tot Megyer last autumn and he seemed 
to me to be the jolliest of the jolly. The Empress has 
gone to England and seems to be keeping up her old 
habits there. I see in to-day’s paper she went down to 
Brighton, walked for three hours along the high-road, and 
then came back to London. The Empress goes out 
walking at seven in the morning. The Prince of Wales 
did all he could to get her to come and dine, but she said 
it was impossible, as she always went to bed at the hour 
he sat down to dinner. The Archduchess Valérie is 
quite enchanted with London and says Vienna is only 
a village.” 
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April 8. 

**. . . Needless to say the topic of the day is the crisis at 
Berlin. It appears to be by no means decided yet. 
Evidently the dispute is not confined to the marriage 
(A. Battenberg and Princess Victoria of Prussia question), 
but as to who is really to have the upper hand. As far 
as the marriage goes, what a beau réle the Emperor of 
Russia might play by saying that so far as he is concerned 
he has not the slightest objection and that moreover, 
Alexander might go back to Bulgaria. The Czar would 
have the whole of Bulgaria at his feet and he would, 
moreover, gain the applause of Europe for his generosity 
and high-mindedness, and we should have an end of the 
Bulgarian question, at all events for some time. 

“When I saw the account of the luncheon at the Pitti 
(Palace) I imagined it could not have been very amusing for 
H.M.” (The Queen was at Florence.) ‘ She doesn’t seem to 
have paid a very long return visit to the Pitti. I saw 
in the papers that Crispi’s behaviour was truly like 
himself. He always was the most puffed-up ill-mannered 
dog that ever lived.” (Note—This was at a luncheon given 
for Queen Victoria, but to which the Queen of Wurtemberg, 
the Empress of Brazil and the Queen of Servia (Natalie) 
had been asked. The latter lady, when H.M. spoke to 
me about it, was qualified by her as a very forward young 
woman.) “The last news here is that Prince Bismarck is 
going to Varzin and that he is to remain there some 
time. It is even said that Hohenlohe, the Stadthalter, 
is spoken of as his probable successor, but one can hardly 
believe that it will come to that. The person I pity is 
the poor Emperor having all these State and family worries 
added to his physical sufferings. I gather from what you 
say that the Queen has not been promoting the marriage 
project but she has the credit of it in the newspapers. 
You will see that the Emperor has given a decoration to 
Mackenzie and accompanied it with some very pretty 
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expression about his entire trust in him. This confirms 
what you say. It is cruel to think how the poor man is 
tormented and worried in all sorts of ways.” 


April 12. 
“‘ What you tell me is not only interesting but curious. 
It sounds almost inconceivable that all this hubbub and 
stir should be the work of two strong-minded ladies with 
the man principally concerned lukewarm and the Queen 
disapproving. It is remarkable that he should be objected 
to on one side, because he is not good enough, and on the 
other, because he is too good, and would be throwing 
himself away. But what is the most astonishing part 
of it all is that the last announcement, that all has been 
arranged that one is not to believe anything in the 
papers. I do not wonder at anybody being unable to 
understand it. If the facts stated are true one can only 
wonder that it is not proclaimed, as it would amount to 
a complete reconciliation between all parties and an end 
might be put to all the gossip and mischief of which a 
good deal is being done all round. I wonder what the 
poor Emperor feels about it all. He must be torn to 
shreds between the conflicting influences and no wonder 
that accounts of him yesterday were not so good. Bad 
sleep, poor man, though not owing to cough. I am so 
glad to hear the part the Queen has taken and it is a great 
shame that she should be blamed. I shall take the 
opportunity of mentioning discreetly, in the proper 
quarter, that I know for a certainty that the share 
attributed to the Queen is unfounded. Possibly her visit 
to Berlin may continue to set matters right on that 
subject.” 
April 15. 
““Kalnoky came to see me yesterday afternoon, but 
not finding me left a note asking me to call on him this 
morning which I have just done. He began by telling 
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me that he had shown your letter to the Emperor who 
was much pleased at what you said. I told Kalnoky 
what you had written to me on Tuesday about the Queen 
being quite innocent in all this business and that she had, 
on the contrary, done all she could to prevent its being 
pursued. He said there was something to the same 
effect in your letter to him and he, without mentioning 
the source of information, had told the Emperor’s Am- 
bassador in Berlin to let it be known in the proper quarter 
that he, Kalnoky, had the strongest grounds for believing 
that they were entirely under a wrong impression as to 
the part the Queen had taken in this affair and that so 
far from having acted for it, she had opposed it. This 
seems now at Berlin to be quite understood. I hope, 
therefore, that the matter is all put straight now. I saw 
Reuss and he gave me lots of details which entirely 
coincide with what you wrote me. Kalnoky also told me 
that the Emperor was most anxious to meet the Queen 
on her way through Austria to Berlin and if the Brenner 
route were taken H.I.M. suggested whether H.M., if she 
could not make a longer stay in Austria, would not stay 
to lunch or dine with him at Innsbruck. I do hope the 
Queen will accede to this, for the Emperor is so anxious 
to see her again saying that his opportunities for doing 
so are so rare, he hopes she will gratify him by accepting 
his proposal. If there is any hesitation do all you can to 
obtain a favourable decision. It would be so good 
politically as well as on other grounds.” 


April 14. 

“T wrote rather in a hurry and forgot to say that 
Kalnoky told me that even the young lady, Princess 
Victoria of Prussia, was not at all keen on the marriage 
and would not break her heart if it was off. K. also hears 
that on all other questions there is the best understanding 
between the young Emperor and his mother and that 
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she doesn’t mix herself up in other matters and quite 
accepts her proper position. . .” 


April 16. 

“You will have heard, I daresay, the answer to the 

Emperor’s most courteous proposal, it should all help to 
obviate the difficulties .. . 


“‘ J fear the poor Emperor Frederic has been bad again 
these last few days. The other day they thought that 


it was going to be all over... 


“Your remarks about George Curzon’s scheme ” (the 
reform of the House of Lords) “are very just and true, 
I had not thought of what you say. It would certainly 
be very hard and unfair upon the people in the case you 
speak of...” 


April 17. 

“J knew you would do everything you could to make 
them do the right thing. Knowing their ways I had a 
misgiving from the first that there would be hesitation 
and that is why I asked you to write as soon as possible. 
I know the Emperor wishes to have a talk with H.M. 
and I hope the stay won’t be cut too short. It is settled 
now, in consequence of a telegram from Ponsonby this 
morning, that Prince Liechtenstein and I are to meet 
the Queen at Franzensfeste. Hohenlohe is really the 
most amiable of men. He not only orders a compartment 
for the journey to Innsbruck but gives me hospitality at 
the Schloss from nine till we start at three when we go 
on to Franzensfeste. I never knew anything so nice as 
they have all been, from the Emperor downwards, and 


I have told Lord Salisbury so . 


“Tf it was really Prince William who let the cat out 
of the bag (about the Battenberg marriage) he deserves 
to be scarified.4 I must own I hate everything I have 
heard of him and thoroughly distrust him. Anyone who 
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would make such a speech as he did at Bismarck’s dinner, 


with his poor father in that spnsihon, mist be a reaper 


bad one.”—-A:P.f Daw veers fer Claerasd 


(Self to Sir A. Paget.) 


Villa Caprini, Fiesole, March 28. 

“Yesterday Lord Selborne came to lunch with his 
daughter; to-day Ouida spent the day here and rather 
fought with little Austin, but she was otherwise gracious. 
Sir H. Ponsonby and Jane Churchill, the Queen’s Lady- 
in-Waiting, came too.” (The Queen was staying at the 
Villa Palmieri, only twenty minutes’ walk from us.) “I 
gave her your message. It appears H.M. is rather forlorn 
and doesn’t know what to look at, so I recommended 
Ubaldino Peruzzi, but said they must not give him five 
francs when he shows them something.” (Signor Ubaldino 
Peruzzi was the Syndic of Florence, a most delightful 
man, art critic and intelligent politician, but he never 


brushed his hair or his clothes.) 


March 31. 

“Mr. Austin wishes me to say that the article in ‘The 
Standard,’ which got here the day before yesterday, was 
written by him at Lord Salisbury’s request. The gist 
of it is that the Russians have said in so many words” 
(alluding to Sir H. Wolff’s mission) “ that they never will 
come to terms with England in Central Asia as long as 
England does not give in about the Bulgarian question. 
Lord Salisbury says that they have never said so before, 
in so many words. The letter of ‘The Daily Telegraph’ 
man is quite défendez moi des amis” (save me from my 
friends). ‘“ Sir Henry Ponsonby came again and wanted 
to know about the excursions for the Queen. The things 
that seemed to fetch him most were the suggestions about 


the ‘Sepolte Vive’ and the black Madonna of the _. 


Impruneta. I expect H.M. has a taste for the wonderful.” 
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““We went to the Cascine yesterday. Phioux made 
quite a sensation in her pink satin pelisse and bonnet. 
The Queen and the Queen of Servia were driving there. 
Lots of flowers, green trees, birds singing, people riding 
four-in-hand coaches and barouches with powdered foot- 
men. It was quite bewildering after Viennese sobriety. 
Lord Cadogan ” (the Minister-in-Waiting) ‘‘ came up here 
with old Lumley ” (our Ambassador in Rome). “I was 
shocked at the appearance of the latter, he has become 
quite thin and dragged, with a kind of embarrassed and 
worried air, and his voice quite shaky like a very old 
man’s.” 

April 5. 

“*.. . I lunched at the Villa Palmieri the other day and 
had a long talk with Sir H. Ponsonby. He doesn’t think 
much of Morell Mackenzie. The Queen is very fond of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Crown Prince, but 
rather offended with the Empress, who arrived in England 
the day before she left. 

“How the Queen must have hated that luncheon 
yesterday with the Brazils, Wurtembergs, Servians, Leuch- 
enbergs et tout le bataclan (and the whole lot). 

“When King Humbert and Queen Margaret called on 
her at the Villa Palmieri, Crispi, instead of staying with 
the suite, followed them into the Queen’s own room where 
he had to stand in a corner by himself. What a malotru 
(ruffian) ! 

““W. and Mr. Austin went to San Gimignano yesterday 
starting at4.a.m. In the middle of the day Gay received 
the enclosed epistle :— 

Villa Palmieri, April 7, 1888. 

“Dear Lapy Winpsor,—Would it suit you to 
come here this evening to see the Queen at ten o’clock 
with Lord Windsor and also Lady Paget? Yours 


very truly,—Henry Ponsonsy.” ; 
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“She wanted to say Windsor was not there, but I 
could not let her as they were to return to dinner and 
little Austin” (who was asked later on), “ would never 
have got over it. He is very loyal. They returned just 
in time to dress and swallow their food, little Austin 
happy. The Queen was very nice and asked after you. 
She jooks wonderfully well. Ponsonby tells me she is 
very uncomfortable about the new Battenberg break-out 
at Berlin and no wonder, if it is true what the papers 
say and Bismarck says not only Germany, but Europe, 
may be involved in war. The Prince of Wales on his 
return from Berlin told the Queen that Bismarck and the 
other ministers treated the Emperor Frederic as quite 
sans conséquence ; he reigns but he does not govern. He 
is so unhappy that he cannot sleep. Knowing the 
personages of the tragedy so well, one reads between the 
lines and one cannot help feeling terribly anxious as to 
what may happen if this uncertain state of things lasts. 
Poor man, this is the heaviest cross of all for him to bear.” 


April 9. 
“One cannot help feeling terribly anxious about the 
events at Berlin, I could tell you some things, but I am 
afraid. J hear that Sir M. Mackenzie is all-powerful, 
the Emperor says he only trusts him and owes him his 
life. Altogether one feels that there are dreadful sores 
and rubs and difficulties, and I do feel so grieved for the 
poor man. I feel every possible sacrifice ought to be made 
by everybody to make him happy.” 


Tuesday. 

“ . . Now this is the state of things at the Villa 
Palmieri. The Queen entirely disapproves of the Batten- 
berg marriage, besides Lord Salisbury ciphered to her it 
would be better to give up the journey to Berlin. But 
H.M. won’t, for she only goes to see her sick son-in-law. 
I think her presence can only be beneficial. The Queen’s 
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feeling is that it is a bore always knuckling-under to 
Bismarck, but she is told that as everybody always is 
knuckling-under they must go on doing so. The last 
news is a letter from the Empress Victoria. She says: 
‘ Bismarck has arranged all so comfortably for us and don’t 
believe a word of what you see in the papers.’ This 
last phase nobody at the Villa Palmieri understands. 
The Queen thinks it very hard that the Germans should 
blame her. The attitude of the English papers and the 
stupid ‘ Times’ article bid fair to change the unpopularity 
of the Empress into hatred for England... I don’t 
think the Emperor of Russia is made of the heroic stuff 
which would make him do what you suggest. Alas!” 


April 12. 
“T have to go to-day to see the Empress of Brazil. 
The Empress sent me a message through old Spence ” (a 
well known amateur artist) “to say she hoped I would pay 
them a visit in the evening. So I wrote to say I could 
not face the night air, but would come in the day whenever 
the Empress wished. I cannot help thinking that the 
crisis at Berlin is not all Battenberg. The people upon 
whom honours are showered are not those Bismarck likes 
best. I don’t think they know more at the Villa Palmieri 
of the Berlin crisis than we do, the Queen is very unhappy 
about it, and disapproves.” 
April 14. 
“Gay and I have ‘ bunched’ Princess Beatrice to-day 
as it is her birthday. I hear at the Villa Palmieri that 
the poor Emperor cannot sleep at all. It does seem too 
dreadful that the poor man is really a martyr and 
politically his position seems to be getting more and 
more difficult. The Queen certainly goes to Berlin. Her 
influence can only be good. I saw George Curzon’s two 
articles—very clever, but some changes ought to be made 
I think. It would be very hard upon the peers who 
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succeeded very young like W. and Lord Bath and who 
_ have never qualified in any way. They have not time 
to qualify by sitting in the House of Commons and their 
only chance would be to be elected by the House of 
Commons and failing that, they must remain outside.” 


April 15. 

“We went, last night, to the Villa Palmieri. Nothing 
but English. After the Queen had left, Ponsonby divulged 
to me the gist of your telegram, and said the Queen 
would not accept the Emperor’s invitation, because she 
could not lose so much time and because she would be 
dusty. I said she must do it and she would for ever after 
regret not having made the sacrifice of those two hours, 
that the Emperor would be hurt, and a great many more 
things. I spoke to Jane, but they are all so frightened. 
Ponsonby quite sees the political importance... . 

“This morning I again wrote to Ponsonby urging the 
point, especially the Emperor’s personal wish to see the 
Queen. In fact all the things you say in your letter just 
received, he says he will put before the Queen. You 
may depend upon it I shall do all in my power.” 


April 18. 
“TI have done all I could at Villa Palmieri, but it is 
difficult. I must tell you that Prince Henry of Battenberg 
told Henry Cadogan it was not Bismarck who had let the 
cat out of the bag about the marriage, but Prince William. 
He said a good deal more which I can’t repeat. 
“All is arranged. I expect you will have to meet the 
Queen at the top of the Brenner. She gets to Ala in the 
middle of the night and to Innsbruck at one o’clock .. .” 


April 21. 

“I send this letter through Jane Churchill as I did not 
think it could reach you in any other way. All the ladies 
are thinking of their looks after the night journey... I 
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am told that the Emperor’s state has not been fully 
explained to the Queen and they fear that the shock of 
his death will be a great strain on her health as she is 
not prepared for it. I hear that they think blood- 


poisoning has set in. Poor man.” 


Sunday. 
“ Jane will tell you all the nice things the Queen said 
about you... Do not hurry away from Munich, it is 


quite fair I should be alone without you a few days after 
having left you for so long.—W.P.” 


Diary 

I met A. at Vienna and I heard that the Queen’s 
visit at Innsbruck went off very well. She stayed an 
hour and a half and as she had refused to leave the 
station, this had been built on to and beautifully decorated. 
The Emperor was quite enchanted with H.M. When 
she arrived at Berlin the Emperor Frederic was a trifle 
better and she, like the Empress Victoria, both thought 
he was convalescent. The Queen was very well received 
and was most amiable to Prince Bismarck and kind to 
Prince William, but the schism in the Imperial family 
she was unable to heal. The Emperor’s three eldest 
children insist upon looking upon themselves as Germans 
and it is no secret that their mother has remained very 
English. The three youngest princesses say: ‘ With us 
_ in England.’ The Battenberg marriage was all arranged 
and Alexander to arrive the next day when Prince William 
heard about it, and he told Bismarck at once, and he, 
knowing that he could not cope with the Empress in any 
other way said: “Fe me refuge dans la publicité”” (“I take 
refuge in publicity””) and published it. He did all he 
could to please the Emperor and said he would.not meddle 
with what the Empress did. ‘I consider it a sport and 
will see how far she goes, unless she endangers the safety 
of the Empire,” were his words. 
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None of the royal family ever really believe that the 
Emperor’s illness was cancer. The Queen made Dr. 
Mackenzie a Knight, the Emperor gave him Orders, and 
wrote letters stating that he alone had his confidence. 
None but Sir Morell saw him and he was constantly 
publishing bulletins saying that the Emperor’s condition 
was improving. Meanwhile the German nation was 
exasperated by not being told the truth and at the German 
physicians being turned away. The Emperor’s arbitrary 
acts during his short reign, the honours showered upon 
the Radicals and the Jews, everything was attributed to 
the Empress. The enormous sums Sir Morell Mackenzie 
asked for his services also embittered the popular mind, 
though ten times their amount would have been paid to 
save the Emperor’s life. He was most popular as Crown 
Prince, though when he became Emperor the feeling 
changed somewhat. That good and noble man had but 
one fault which was that he listened too much to others. 
When the terrible and sad news came on the 15th of June 
it was like a sigh of relief which went through the whole 
of Germany, even in Vienna we felt the contrecoup” (the 
shock). ‘‘ The Austrians did not feel safe with this pacific 
but weak and idealistic ally. Nobody, as Baron Huebner 
remarked to me, could have believed that the death 
of an old man (William the First), past ninety, could 
have created such confusion in a great Empire in three 
short months. 

The poor Empress! I can imagine what her despair 
would be—to see the utter wreck of thirty years’ hopes 
and aspirations. But God will, I feel, surely lead her 
back to Him. The All-merciful does not chastise his 
children so severely and then abandon them. The sad 
revelations of the German doctors after the Emperor’s 
death must also have been a terrible blow to her. They 
were provoked partly by the impatience of the country 
to know the truth and partly by Sir M. Mackenzie’s 
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foolish statement that he had always known the Emperor’s 
illness to be cancer, but that he acted not as a doctor but 
as a confidential friend, and it had been necessary for 
family and political reasons to keep this knowledge to 
himself. Thus much have I written on this subject to 
explain facts by giving the clue to the different characters, 
the rest can be read in every newspaper. 

William the Second’s ascent to the throne, which was 
dreaded on account of his youth and his supposed 
ambition and warlike propensities, was now hailed with 
universal joy, not only in Germany but all over Europe, 
for it was known that this young sovereign was a staunch 
friend of his great Chancellor, that he would follow the 
policy of his grandfather and the firm hand on the guiding 
rein was felt at once. His speeches to the Landtag and 
the Bundesrath had the clear, simple and straightforward 
ring in them to which one was accustomed in days of 
yore. It did not do any harm that William the Second 
couched his feelings in well-chosen and rounded sentences, 
for he is master of speech, as well as of the pen. 

Nobody accuses this young Emperor of being senti- 
mental. Many even think him heartless, for he sacrifices 
the individual to what he recognizes to be the weal of 
the commonwealth, but he is said to be just, and he 
certainly is strong. For the first time since Versailles in 
1871, when the King of Bavaria offered the Imperial 
Crown of Germany to William of Prussia, have all the 
German princes gathered about their Emperor to do him 
homage and they have all returned impressed with his 
great personality. That he is not only a soldier but also 
a diplomat is proved by his journeys to the northern 
courts, Russia, Sweden and Denmark. It will efface the 
last remembrance of the Schleswig-Holstein sore. 

I must now retrace my steps for a month or two. When 
I returned to Vienna from Florence at the end of April I 
found the town in a ferment about the Marie Therése 
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festivities which were approaching. Every night there 
_ were balls and what they call picnics. The days were 
filled by races, lawn tennis parties, etc., etc. 


The day of the unveiling of Zoembush’s fine monument 
broke with a glorious sun, fortunately for our fine dresses 
and gala liveries. We were told by Princess Metternich 
to wear our very smartest, as the Empress would appear 
in a pale grey and silver, so we obeyed. I donned a dress 
of pale grey peau de soie trimmed with gold, and Princess 
Reuss, next to me, had modified her mourning for the 
Emperor William, her uncle and sovereign, into white crape 
and jet. The tent in which the Imperial family assembled 
looked like a bed of tulips with the Archduchesses’ pink, 
blue and yellow dresses. What, then, was the astonish- 
ment of this brilliant and glittering multitude when the 
Emperor and Empress arrived in a two-horse landau, 
the Empress attired in a short dark-brown walking dress 
with bonnet and confection to match and a brown parasol 
with a thin whitey-brown fringe completing the whole. 
A respectable maid in her Sunday attire, that was the 
impression! The Austrian ladies were furious, the cere- 
mony was dull and wanted “go.” There were more than 
seventy Archdukes and duchesses present, amongst them 
a great many small children. The Emperor, who 
always thinks of everything, asked Prince Hohenlohe 
whether there was a retiring chamber for these children. 
The answer was: ‘Only the tent where the cardinals 
and archbishops disrobe after the ceremony!” 


There was a gala dinner at four, at which the Empress 
did not appear. Also a gala performance at the opera, 
where she was conspicuous by her absence. The fine 
Opera House was lighted a giorno with electric light, the 
stalls and pit were one sea of splendid uniforms, military, 
Hungarian and Polish. One most picturesque costume 
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struck me. It was a Hungarian one, worn by a delegate 
from Pesth. The cap and sleeves were of the richest 
gold stuff, a leopard skin formed the jerkin, black velvet 
breeches and high yellow boots covered the legs. The 
simplicity and artistic choice of colours made it perfect. 
The three tiers of boxes were filled with ladies, seated 
according to their rank and in full dress and covered with 
jewels. The large imperial box and the four stage boxes 
were positively dazzling to behold, with their rows of 
Archduchesses, some of them still in the school-room, but 
all actually hung with precious jewels. The piece given 
was a pastoral which had been acted before the Empress 
Marie Therése at Schoenbrunn. Gluck’s music was 
charming and the costumes were lovely. It was followed 
by a ballet of the same epoch, one of the prettiest sights 
I ever saw, with the stately dances and costumes of the 
eighteenth century. It ended with a representation of 
what the army was in Marie Therése’s day and all their 
silly exercises. J thought the Emperor and Crown Prince 
would drop off their chairs with laughing. Louis Vic., 
the Emperor’s youngest brother, looked glum and I am 
told he wept. 


In the meanwhile Vienna was getting hot and clouds 
of mosquitoes swarmed in the Prater, which was filled 
with stagnant pools of the winter’s melted snow. Since 
March there had been no rain and the earth was baked. 
Mercifully, about the 1oth of June we had a few rainy 
days. We went to the exhibition, entirely Austrian, for 
the Emperor’s Forty Years Jubilee. It was quite charming, 
with electric light inside and beautifully-kept gardens. 
Excellent bands played all the while and merry groups 
walked about whilst others sat at different smart little 
cafés. There was much of great interest, showing how 
artistic and inventive the Austrians really are. There 
was again an epidemic of suicides in Vienna. Servants 
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kill themselves because they break a plate, children of 
seven or eight hang themselves because they cannot do 
a lesson, soldiers because they do not like the army, 
girls because they cannot marry their first loves; the 
mania is such that I was warned not to ride in the Prater 
in the morning before the patrol, which takes the corpses 
off the trees, had gone round. 

Went to St. Moritz for a month or two and A. to 
England. Amongst others he wrote the following letters : 


(Sir A. Paget to Self.) London. 
“...I called upon W. H. Smith yesterday and found 


him just going to the House of Commons where I accom- 
panied him. I was introduced to the Lord Chancellor 
whom we met at the door. W. H. Smith looks and says 
he is terribly fagged, that things have got into that state 
in the House of Commons that it is next to impossible 
to carry on the Government. If the elections were still 
in the hands of the old constituencies, Gladstone, he says, 
would not have fifty members (exclusive of Irish) to 
back him if there was an appeal to the country, but 
as everything is now dependent on the rabble, he does 
not know that he has lost much. Nobody that I have 
spoken to believes in a reaction against the Government, 
but as Wemyss said yesterday, in a nation where ignorance 
and gullibility are predominant features, who can answer 
for anything ?” 
Hewell, August 10, 1888. 
“At Waddesden I found Harry Chaplin very cordial 
and friendly and we had a good deal of political talk 
together. It is thought that if the commission of enquiry 
ends as everybody expects it will, it will be the utter 
smash, not only of Parnell and Co., but also of Gladstone, 
Harcourt, etc. My belief, however, is that the infatuation 
amongst the masses for that greatest of is such that 
it does not, in the least, matter what happens, he will 
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always retain his following. Wemyss told me the other 
day that the socialist doctrines, which have been applied 
to Ireland, have now penetrated to some of the wealthiest 
parts of London and people in those districts have, in 
some instances, declined to pay their rents, simply because 
it did not suit them... 


“*T saw Malet and he told me a good deal about Berlin. 
The young Emperor says he is not anti-English, but he 
may become so if he is too much rubbed-up the wrong 
way on this side of the channel... 


“You will have seen that O’Shea has now turned 
against Parnell and the reason of this is said to be that 
Parnell was le cher ami of Mrs. O’Shea, that she has now 
split with him and has persuaded O’Shea, who was privy 


to their liason, to do the same... 


“There is a great political meeting here to-morrow, 
the East Worcestershire Conservative Club and the 
Primrose League, also a fair in the Park, etc., etc.” 


August 18. 

“A week is a very short time to make so long a journey 

as to Mar, but I do not grudge it as I am sure that hill air 

will do me lots of good. It is fortunate the Queen will 

be at Balmoral, for it is only when she is there that the 

mail train runs through on Sundays. Was there ever 
such barbarism ? 


““T know the Germans are very angry about General 
Winterfeldt’s reception to announce Emperor William’s 
accession, but it is contended here that he had not 
anything to complain of. Even Lord Salisbury told me 
that he was very much astonished at what had been 
said in Germany and he was present at the audience. 
The Queen, he said, is never very expansive on these 
occasions and all she did was to ask him the usual 
stereotyped questions about how long he was going to 
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stay, but the General himself began the audience rather 
_ awkwardly by saying: ‘‘ He was happy to announce the 
advent of the Emperor William, etc.,”” which rather took 
the Queen, who was in deep grief for her son-in-law’s 
death, aback. However, General Winterfeldt was not a 
persona grata to send over, as he was mixed up in some 
of the family quarrels and had taken a strong line against 
the Empress Victoria... 


“The Prince of Wales will not, according to Arthur 
Ellis, be more than one day in Vienna, on arrival at all 
events, and he intends to avoid it whilst the Emperor 
William is there and I think he is right unless he is 
specially invited and pressed to come.” 


Mar Lodge, August 26, 1888. 

““] have just now come back from Balmoral where I 

was summoned by telegram yesterday from Ponsonby to 
luncheon to-day. 


“The Queen received me after luncheon. H.M. was 
very amiable as usual and asked tenderly after you. 
She struck me, I must say, as looking aged, though she 
says she is. very well, a little fatigued, perhaps, from 
Glasgow. She talked some home and foreign politics. 
I think I found some indication of certain mistrust 
against Berlin and being not altogether sure about the 
Emperor’s desire to keep peace. I was very unlucky 
yesterday, I saw not only heaps of stags but literally 
masses, but it was quite impossible to get within shot of 
them... ... 

“This is a most charming place in every way; the 
house simply perfect, dining-room in pine wood from here, 
excellent cuisine and Fife most nice. The Dee flows 
almost under the windows. Fife sent me over to Balmoral 
in magnificent style, brougham with springs, postillion, 
footman, etc., and change of horses on the road.” 

VOL. II M 
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Hewell, September 3, 1888. 
“T am glad to have seen Mar. It is by far the finest 
thing, as far as my experience goes, I have ever seen 
in Scotland, and everything done on a scale of magnificent 
luxury and comfort quite unapproached anywhere else. 
I will tell you all, by-and-by, how really charming Fife 
was. He made me promise to go back to Mar next year 
and also visit Duff House, another place he has in 
Banfishire, for salmon fishing in the Deveron.. .” 


PART XIJI—Continued 
CHAPTER XV 
My Diary in ViENNA—Continued 


Autumn, 1888 


Return to Vienna—Prince of Wales—Gmunden.—Episode concerning 
Emperor William and Prince of Wales—Count Nigra.—Court Concert— 
Nickolsburg—Death of the Duchess of Sutherland—The Crown Prince 
Rudolf.—Our ball—Death of the Crown Prince——Was it suicide ?—The 
tragedy of Meyerling—Osborne.—Letter from self to Sir A. Paget.—Letters 
from Sir A. Paget—I return to Vienna.—The stricken Empress——Deaths of 
Princess Nini Esterhazy and Maud Luetzow.—Letters from Sir A. Paget—Letter 
from self—Dinner party at the Flowers—Muncaster.—Stott of Oldham.— 
Saighton.—Paris——Sarah Bernhardt in “‘ Tosca.”—Death of the King of 
Portugal—A terrible mistake—Mdme. Schratt and the Emperor——Count 
and Countess Clamm Gallas—Prince Henry of Battenberg—An epidemic. 


Vienna, October 8, 1888. 

GOT back here on the 7th of September, A. arrived 

late at night on the gth, and the Prince of Wales at 

six o’clock on the morning of the 1oth. He came 

to lunch here the same day, inviting himself with about 
a dozen people, giving us only a couple of hours’ notice. 
The ostensible reason for his visit was to thank the 
Emperor for the Regiment he had given him. To our 
surprise the Prince spoke, not only of remaining in Austria 
for six weeks, but also of being at Vienna during the 
German Emperor’s visit. Somebody had told him that 
this meeting would produce such a good effect in the 
eyes of Europe. The Prince joined the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at the manceuvres, and we went to a shooting 
party, but had hardly returned to Vienna when we 
received an invitation from the Duke of Cumberland to 
spend a few days with them at Gmunden. The Princess 
of Wales was there with her three daughters. She looked 
so young and they dressed so much alike that at a little 
afternoon dance at the Queen of Hanover’s the un- 
sophisticated young Austrian officers, who had been invited 
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from a neighbouring town, were always asking the mother 
to dance, imagining that she was one of the daughters. 
She was so intensely happy with her sister and leading 
a simple country life. The dear little Duchess does not 
look well yet. The children are all handsome and 
very healthy. 

No sooner had we returned to Vienna than Prince 
Reuss (the German Ambassador) came to tell A. that 
the Emperor William would not meet the Prince of Wales 
here. A. went to see Count Kalnoky who, simultaneously, 
had come to speak to him and only found me. The gist 
of his remarks to me was, that they might quarrel as 
much as they liked, but not here. That day the Emperor 
Francis Joseph spoke to A. after dinner on the subject 
and he had to tell the Prince. The Prince was utterly 
taken aback. He said he had parted from his nephew 
the best of friends and could not understand what all 
this meant. Therefore, after much talking, it was 
arranged that the Prince should go to Roumania during 
the Emperor William’s visit and that A. should remain 
in Vienna, in order not to make a political difficulty out 
of a personal one. The Prince made General Ellis write 
to General Swaine, Military Attaché at Berlin and personal 
friend of the Emperor William’s, a letter under his 
dictation, very proper and conciliatory, but Swaine, not 
being able to get an audience, sent this letter to the 
Emperor, who, next day at the parade, turned his back 
upon him, and Swaine asked for his recall. The Queen 
and Lord Salisbury are very angry. The Prince is great 
friends, at present, with the Crown Prince Rudolph, who 
hates the German Emperor. Some say because he 
manages to have a son every year and others because 
they quarrelled about a lady with nearly white hair, who 
had been friends first with one and then with the other. 
The Crown Prince, therefore, throws fuel on the: fire, 
and as he is himself by no means particular as to the 
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exactness of his statements so long as they are effective, 
the consequences can be imagined. The Germans all say 
that the English royal family never treat the Emperor 
William as a sovereign, but like a little boy. The Queen 
wrote to him and told him he must not go to Russia, 
etc., etc. The Prince of Wales told me that Bismarck 
and Herbert, his son, had thumped the table and said: 
“We won’t have petticoat government here!” alluding 
to the Empress Victoria. I fear we have not seen the 
end of this affair. 

We went for some chamois shooting. Amongst the 
guests was Count Nigra, a poet of no small merits, he has, 
in spite of living.in the great world and at all the different 
courts of Europe, kept a freshness and a naivete which 
makes his conversation amusing and reposing. You only 


find these qualities in people who see the world through © 


the strongly tinted medium of their minds. Nothing 
astonishes them, and they enter into everybody else’s 
ideas, because to them another mind is like an interesting 
book, of which they turn over the leaves. He told us 
many stories of his life in Paris. He was an intime of 
the Empress Eugénie in her most brilliant time, and was 
the only one who stood by her after the disaster of Sedan. 

Though we were now at the end of September, the 
heat was very great and I shall never forget what it was 
at the Court concert given for the Emperor of Germany. 
Everybody was simply melting. The ladies’ lace hand- 
kerchiefs were wet rags and their curly fringes turned to 
straight wisps of hair, clinging to their foreheads. The 
Empress, who had consented to come on condition of 
being allowed to go on a long sea voyage, had a last 
winter’s dress on, trimmed with fur, which looked 
agonizing. At the concert (they are very rare at this 
court) the old Spanish etiquette was observed, as it 
has existed for two hundred years. The Emperor William 
sat in the middle, on either side sat the Emperor Francis 


— , 
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Joseph and the Empress, and then the Archdukes and 
duchesses according to their rank, and behind them all 
the other people except the ambassadors and ambassa- 
dresses, who sat in single file on the right at straight 
angles, and the Grandes Chargés de Cour, who sat in 
single file on the left. During a pause in the music— 
which to please the Emperor William was nearly all 
Wagner—he came up to me and was very cordial. He 
said he perfectly remembered my dining with his parents 
at the Neue Palais, but I did not say that he and Prince 
Henry had to run out to be sick and then were compelled 
to begin eating again. In appearance he is very like our 
English princes. He has the same tricks of manner and 
deportment, but there I fancy the likeness stops. 

Next day A. went to an audience with him, having been 
led by Count Kalnoky to expect that he would give him 
a message for the Prince of Wales. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph had spoken to him and hoped he had made an 
impression. He was cordial and friendly, but did not 
mention the Queen, Prince or any other member of the 
royal family. The Prince of Wales was very angry 
upon hearing this, he had particularly wished A. to go 
to this audience, confidently expecting that the arrange- 
ment would have been brought about. It must now be 
fought out in London between Lord Salisbury and Count 
Hatzfeldt. Had it not been for A.’s extreme prudence 
and circumspection in this affair it would have assumed 
quite other dimensions and the Russians and French, 
who were always on the gui vive, would have been 
enchanted. The Emperor William departed, showering red 
and black eagles, in diamonds, about him. 

On the 14th of October the opening of the Burgtheater 
took place. Two nights before the last representation at 
the old one had been given, the whole of Vienna, actors. 
included, had melted into tears. It had existed since the 
time of the Emperor Joseph who had made it out of a 
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riding school. At the opening of the new one we were cold 
au physique, though not au moral. The Emperor was 
enthusiastically cheered by a very brilliant house, but the 
electric light, though beautiful, gives out no warmth and 
requires a different system of ventilation. In the interval 
between the two acts we went out to show the Prince of 
Wales the splendid foyer adorned with marble walls, gilt 
columns and interesting pictures. The Prince of Wales, 
who always has a better eye for nature than for art, 
promptly spotted the pretty little E and, taking 
her by the hand, presented her to the Emperor who, 
though not indifferent, report says, to beautiful eyes, was 
so taken aback at this unheard of infringement of Spanish 
etiquette, that he was much embarrassed. The Prince 
told me about it the next morning, chuckling over what 
he called his innovations, and the papers brought the 
story, ending it with three stars. 

After returning from the Apponyi’s in Hungary, we 
were only a few days in Vienna, and then went to 
Nickolsburg to Princess Aline Dietrichstein. Again a 
huge party. The weather was quite bitter. The young 
ladies who were there never went out once during the 
whole week. I took walks in the dreary and barren 
neighbourhood with old Baron Huebner and Prince 
Lobanow, we belonging to an older and hardier generation. 
Prince Lobanow is agreeable though much of his esprit 
consists, like that of many Russians, in a good memory, 
and the constant reading of reviews and criticisms of 
all kinds. He told me he was a great walker so I proposed 
ascending the Calvarienberg (the only, and not very high, 
hill near the castle). I walked on in front, not very 
fast, for I had a long fur cloak on, and on looking back 
when I was half-way up I saw Prince Lobanow toiling 
and blowing, blue in the face and gasping for breath. 
I was terrified, for he looked as if he was going to have 
a fit. We crept up the rest of the way and we were 
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compensated by the weird and vast view of the Moravian 
plains, stretching out in every direction below our feet. 
After dinner the Contessen, Count Herbertstein and 
Count André Potocki played an absurd game, a kind 
of blind man’s buff, sliding about on rugs, on their knees. 
They had learnt it at Mouchy last summer. Old 
Huebner was shocked, for he likes conversation, in 
which he generally manages to have the lion’s share, and 
naturally, for he is clever and agreeable. Count Kalnoky 
_ smiled, his round pink cheeks nearly closing up his small 
twinkling black eyes. 


At that time I lost a very dear friend, the Duchess of 
Sutherland. I had refused to go to Dunrobin since the 
Duke invited Mrs. B—— there, so the Duchess used to come 
up from Torquay to see me in London, and the last time 
we parted she gave me a ring with two heart-shaped 
pearls, bound together with diamonds, and asked me 
always to wear it in memory of her. I think I was one 
of the people who knew her best, and what I loved in her 
was the limpidity of her character. One saw through it 
like a crystal. I never heard her say an unkind word 
or saw her do a mean thing. Her splendid health and 
the great care she took of it as well as of her beauty 
had led me to think that she would live to become very 
old. She had never been a happy wife or mother, but 
her misery had been very great, and she bore it with 
patience and firmness. 


1889 

The Court was in mourning for the Empress’s father. 
Vienna was as quiet as the grave, but I was told that the 
Emperor wished to see a little gaiety and society so I 
bethought myself of giving a ball. Iwas much disinclined 
to it, but thought this selfishness, and therefore fixed 
upon the 3oth of January, for on the following day I 
was to start for England to welcome a new grandchild. 
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Somehow, whilst the preparations for our ball were going 
on, and all the invitations sent out, I had a feeling that 
it would never come off. The King of the Netherlands 
was very ill, his life was quite despaired of, and the 
Queen had said that if he died the ball must be put off. 
All Vienna looked forward to the solitary amusement, 
and all the Archdukes and duchesses, with the exception 
of the Crown Prince and Princess, were coming, and I 
thought I must not give way to such forebodings. The 
Thursday before the ball we had dined with the Crown 
Prince and I had much talk with him. He seemed, 
somehow, different, less sarcastic, less down upon people, 
and for the first time he looked me in the eyes whilst 
speaking. He said how sorry he was he could not come 
to us on account of his mourning, and then he alluded 
with great warmth to our mutual friend M. de Szoegenyi, 
and also to the Duke of Cumberland, praising the nobility 
of the latter’s feelings, which astonished me, for I had 
always understood that when the Crown Prince came to 
the throne he would be sure to turn the Duke out of 
Austria. The only person he mentioned with bitterness 
was the Emperor of Germany, once his devoted friend, 
and he said: ‘ How horrible is this constant fight with 
the ghost of his father.” 

On the Sunday following there was a great rout at the 
German Embassy for the birthday of the Emperor William. 
As soon as the Crown Prince arrived he came up to me 
and talked in the same strain as he had done on the 
Thursday. 

I was rather astonished for it was his habit never to 
speak to ladies at parties. He remained standing next 
to me till the Emperor came in and I noticed how very 
low the Crown Prince bent over his father’s hand, touching 
it almost with his lips. The Emperor then turned to me 
and said something about the year that had just closed 
and I, governed by some uncontrollable impulse answered : 
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“Yes, Sire, I do not regret the year 1888, it was a very 
bad year, but I fear 1889 will be worse.” We were on 
the eve of the Boulanger election and I suppose I had 
some vague thought that the centenary of 1889 might 
be dangerous for the peace of Europe. But the Emperor, 
who is always shy and embarrassed looked at me, aghast 
at this odd way of wishing him a “ Happy New Year.” 
As we drove home, not a very long way, for we lived 
exactly opposite the German Embassy, I repeated to my 
husband what I had already said on the previous Thursday, 
that I thought the Crown Prince was changed and strange, 
and I could not think what was the matter with him. 
He said: ‘Oh, he has only got bad manners.” 

On the morning of the Wednesday, the 30th, the day 
of our ball, I said to my son, who was staying with us: 
“* T suppose we are safe now, as the King of the Netherlands 
is not dead.” But I said this without conviction. We 
went together to skate and returned for luncheon. 
Suddenly, whilst we were still seated, the door was burst 
open and Baron Albert Rothschild, in evening clothes, 
with all his Orders on, walked in and said: “I have come 
to tell you a very sad thing, the Crown Prince is dead !” 

“Your Crown Prince?” 

“Yes, our Crown Prince.” 

‘Where did he die and what of ? ” 

“At Meyerling, where he went to shoot on Monday, 
it must have been scarlatina-rentrée.” 

“Who told you?” 

“The Archduke Rainer, where I have just had an 
audience.” 

A. jumped into a carriage and drove to Kalnoky. 
When he came back he said: “It is true, he was 
found dead in his bed from herzschlag” (heart stoppage). 
“They had to burst his door open. There was only 
Phillip Coburg and Josel Hoyos with him at Meyerling.” 
The truth, but without its horrible details, flashed upon 
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me, and I said: “It is suicide.” I got a good scolding 
‘from A. He said he never believed such horrible things 
of anybody. 

The Crown Prince was brought to Vienna at the dead 
of night, and when A. went the next morning to the 
Burg, he was, to his great astonishment, taken to see the 
body. When he came back he said: “ His expression 
is quite peaceful, only he has such an odd kind of night-cap 
drawn over his forehead.” 

“Then he blew his brains out!” I said this only to 
A. and the Reuss’s, who came to say goodbye. They 
all thought me quite mad, and the Princess said the 
night-cap was to keep ice on his forehead. In the 
meanwhile I had written to Count Wilczek, the confidant 
of the Crown Prince and a great friend of mine, to ask 
him to come and see me before I left. I at once asked him 
whether I had guessed right, and he answered: “ Nothing 
has been spared to our poor Emperor.” And then, under 
the seal of secrecy, he told me the details as far as they 
were known. I knew, of course, that it would be 
impossible to keep such an event as this secret for long. 
But I understand that in the first horror of the thing 
the Emperor should have thought it possible to do so. 
I started the same evening for England, but what I have 
been able since to glean about this tragic affair is as 
follows :— 

The Crown Prince had for some months had a flirtation 
with Mdlle. Marie Vetsera, a pretty but very rapid girl. 
She was short and rather stumpy, with one shoulder 
higher than the other, but otherwise well developed. She 
had very large blue eyes, with black hair, well-marked 
brows and long dark lashes, a thick red mouth and a 
complexion of lilies and roses. I never liked her on 
account of her flirtations with married men. It appears 
that this affair was promoted by Countess George Larisch, 
the daughter of the Empress’s eldest brother, who always 
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puts me in mind of a man who keeps a circus. Marie 
Vetsera joined the Crown Prince at Meyerling, where he 
had gone for shooting, on the Monday. On the Tuesday 
evening she wrote to her mother saying they were having 
a jolly time of it, with music and singing, for the Crown 
Prince’s fiacre man, Bratfish, was an excellent performer 
in Viennese songs. She added that they would be dead 
in the morning. On Wednesday morning they were both 
found dead in bed, she with her hands crossed over a 
bouquet of flowers on her breast. The horror and con- 
sternation at Vienna were fearful. The poor Emperor 
bowed down with grief and shame, the Empress, through 
whose blood the drop of madness must have been 
infused into her son’s veins, bore up with great 
courage. I have often noticed that those who have a 
taint of eccentricity can stand much greater shocks at 
the moment. They take refuge in the mad corner of their 
brain. The Crown Princess was as if turned to stone. 
She looked so handsome only the other day, in all the 
glory of her blond beauty, in her crimson velvet dress 
embroidered all down the front with seed pearls. It was 
well known that for the last two years she had lived on 
bad terms with her husband. People said that sooner 
or later he would try to get his marriage annulled, 
because he wanted to have a son, and that she would 
never have any more children. Poor woman, nobody 
pitied her, for she was not popular and was supposed 
to be proud and ambitious. All the sympathy went to 
the Emperor. 

I had a terrible journey to England. I was very glad 
to get to Hewell Grange, dead tired. But my rest was 
not to be long. A telegram arrived from Osborne to say 
the Queen desired my presence there. I had to start 
off again on this long journey. It was nearly half-past 
seven when I arrived at Osborne, and the Queen received 
me at once. She was terribly upset about the Crown 
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Prince and wanted all details. I was again struck by 
_ the immense charm of her simple, innocent and naive 
nature. I said: ‘‘One could have understood them killing 
themselves if they had loved each other in a noble 
and hopeless way, and that that was their only hope of 
being. united.” “Ah, yes,” she said with the quick 
appreciation of a woman, “ that would have been very 
beautiful.” The Queen is very romantic and the thing 
dearest to her heart is a love story. 

At twenty minutes past eight she told me to go and 
dress and be with the Empress Frederic at eight-thirty. 
I dashed into my clothes somehow, but of course had to 
keep the Empress waiting. I had not seen her for some 
years and it was a shock. I rather expected to see her 
look to her advantage in that most becoming of mournings, 
which is worn at the Prussian Court, with long white 
weepers coming down the front of the dress, a black 
Mary Queen of Scots’ kind of cap with a long veil hanging 
down almost to her feet. She was terribly changed. 
Her face bore the marks of despair and grief and in her 
eyes was a look of opportunities lost for ever. 

Poor, poor woman! I said she might still be a centre 
for art and science and literature in Germany, and she 
answered: ‘‘Oh, no, for that one wants money and I 
have none to give.” I felt so distressed and pained that 
I hardly knew what to say. At dinner there were the 
Empress’s three daughters, all with nice expressions, 
especially the future Crown Princess of Greece. The 
Queen seemed so much the gayest and brightest of them. 
The next morning was again passed in long interviews 
with the Queen and Empress. The latter said: “If one 
only knew what to say about Rudi.” 

“That he was out of his mind, madam,” I replied. 

“Yes,” the Queen rejoined, “that is the best and 
kindest thing to say.” 
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“Oh,” said the Empress, “we must be careful about 
that, for people might say he was mad absolutely and, 
on the contrary, he was very wise and useful.” 

The Crown Prince had, in opposition to his father, 
lately set up for being democratic, but he was so only 
in theory and in practice was very much to the contrary. 

I will now subjoin a few extracts from letters, as they 
give a better picture of daily life than a journal. 


(Self to Sir A. Paget.) 


“‘T had not a minute to myself at Osborne. The Queen 
sent for me immediately. Then the Empress, and the 
next morning it was the same thing. The Queen wished 
me to impress upon you that you are to send her all the 
details, however painful. I hazarded the remark that 
perhaps they might be of a nature that you could hardly 
tell her. Upon which she said: ‘ But you are sure to 
hear.’ She asked much after you and was quite charming 
and most amiable. I was painfully shocked at the change 
in the Empress. I cannot tell you in a letter what she 
said. It is all too sad and dreadful. They are most 
anxious to believe that it was Marie Vetsera who inveigled 
the Crown Prince into all this. But how so silly a girl 
could have persuaded so clever a man as the Crown 
Prince of Austria to end his life in such a stupid, dirty, 
undignified, melodramatic way I cannot conceive. I 
cannot see the logic... It was not baffled love. The 
fact is he was a maniac and she a vain unprincipled girl, 
who wanted the world to speak of her. She always 
revolted me by her flirtations with such a man as Heini 
L. and Roman P., who could have only had one object ... 

“JT think I told you that the Queen had said she had 
a long letter from you, in fact it was lying on the table 
before her. She believes everything you told her, but 
my impression is that she is a good deal under the 
influence of the Empress Frederic and with her it is 
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parti pris, not to allow that Rudi and Stephanie had been 
_on bad terms.—W.P.” 


(Sir Augustus Paget to self.) 


Vienna, Saturday morning. 
““T was very nearly sending Wenzel with a small bag 
for you to take to London. I had a very hard day 
writing a long report to Her Majesty and to Lord 
Salisbury, and it would not have done to send either by 
post. There can, I think, be no doubt that the act was 
premeditated. The Crown Prince had sent Szoegenyi 
his keys and wrote begging him to look after his affairs 
in case anything should happen to him. I never saw 
anybody in such a dreadful state as poor Szoegenyi 
yesterday. He was so overcome and cried so he could 
hardly speak. I told him what you begged me to say, 
the Crown Prince having spoken in such affectionate 
terms of him. As the Prince of Wales was not allowed 
to come, the Queen wanted to send Sir H. Ewart, one 
of her grooms, to represent her at the funeral, but this 
has been declined also. I am, therefore, to represent her, 
and Fraser the Prince of Wales. I got a most charming 
letter from the Queen this morning which I have sent 
on to Kalnoky. She always shows so much heart and 
feeling, and always does the right thing... I got a note 
from Kalnoky yesterday saying the Emperor was to see 
_me this morning at eleven o’clock. I am just going there, 
what a painful audience! There are again most frightful 
reports about that his was not a single suicide only, but 
a double one. The other victim being a young lady of 
our acquaintance not living far from us. It is positively 
asserted that she has disappeared also and that she went 
to the neighbourhood of where he was staying on Monday 
I cannot be more explicit.” (It must be remembered 
that a great many letters, even at this time, were opened 
at the Austrian Post Office.) 
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“Fresh details are constantly being given. I hear now 
that the flirtation has been going on for some months. 
For it seems, in a letter to her mother, she said the 13th 
of January was the happiest day of her life, and on that 
day flowers in future were to be put on her tomb. Why, 
however, all this was to end in death and she to be shot 
as well as him none can conjecture and I suppose the 
truth will never be known... Officially, I have not 
written a word about the real truth... 


“‘T hear the Empress heard the truth at once, but did 
not tell the Emperor till evening, fearing the effect upon 
him. She has come out tremendously on this occasion 
I am told, giving both him and the Crown Princess great 
courage and support.” 


February 9. 

“Ponsonby, from whom I heard yesterday, says the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales do not fully believe the 
scandalous stories about the Crown Prince.” (This was 
written after my telegram to Her Majesty, giving her 
the first inkling of what I had heard about little Vetsera.) 
“Nobody attended the funeral. One of the places of 
meeting is said to have been the Modena gardens; the 
whole thing is shocking and disgusting. There are the 
most fantastic accounts of the Crown Prince having met 
little Vetsera at the house of the head keeper with the 
connivance of the keeper’s wife. Of the Jager coming 
home unexpectedly and knocking at his wife’s door, upon 
hearing which the Prince jumped out of the window and 
the keeper, thinking it was someone who had been intriguing 
with his wife, fired and wounded the Crown Prince, and 
then went home and shot himself... But the whole 
thing is a fable from beginning to end, though I believe 
this is what has been related by ‘ The Times ’ correspondent 
to Buckle. I went to see Princess Reuss yesterday. 
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She is indignant at the number of fibs which have been 
told and at the truth not being openly proclaimed now, 
but I think some allowance ought to be made, for it is 
not a pleasing thing for anyone, much less an imperial 
family, to make such an announcement to the world. 
The Crown Princess Stephanie is to have rank after the 
Archduchess Marie Therése and the Emperor has given 


her a dowry of one hundred thousand florins.” 


February 21. 

** What one hears goes beyond anything the imagination 
could possibly conceive in the way of horror... I have 
heard the whole story from someone who vouches for 
every word of truth he tells me. In a few words 
it is this; 

“The young lady went to Rodeck’s shop (the great 
leather worker) on Monday with a friend to whom she 
gave the slip and into whose carriage she dropped a line, 
in pencil, saying : ‘ Goodbye, for ever.’ She then got into 
a fiacre and drove to a place outside the town where 
she was joined by the Crown Prince, and they drove 
together to Meyerling. Here they passed Monday night 
and Tuesday. In the evening of that day she wrote to 
her mother, saying that they were having a jolly time, 
music, etc. (they had the fiacre man, Bratfish, performing 
for them), and that the next morning they would be 
dead. ‘Where were the other people, Hoyos and Phillip 
of Coburg?’ I naturally asked. ‘In the adjoining house, 
hard by,’ was the answer. Wednesday morning, when 
the door of the room was broken open they were found 
dead in bed together, she shot and he shot through the 
head. She has been buried at Heiligenkreuz, close by. 
All the family went off on Saturday night. I am told 
that the mother, on hearing of her disappearance, went 
to the police and then higher authorities but could get no 
help. I felt like living in a Chamber of Horrors and am 
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quite bewildered by all I have heard. I have to write 
to the Queen and Lord Salisbury. The Queen already 
knows something. It is too dreadful, all that I hear. 
The report is that the lady with whom she went out has 
since killed herself from remorse at previously having 
helped on the flirtation, but it is not said positively. 
My audience yesterday was a very short one, it having 
been cut short by the King of the Belgians. I was 
charged with endless messages to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales. Poor man, he was evidently making the greatest 
efforts to contain himself.” 


February 14. 
“The Queen’s letter is very amiable and nice, but asking 
for further details, which really I am hardly able to give, 
for one hears so many things, though not really authentic. 
As to whether she shot herself or not, or if he shot her 
I do not know how anybody can tell. He seems to have 
visited her in plain clothes, of an evening, in her room, 
unknown to her mother as I am assured. The mother 
used to remonstrate with her for the habit she had taken 
of shutting herself up of an evening and refusing to go 
out, and it was when the mother and sister were away 
that he used to come... I believe your theory that the 
Crown Prince was mad and that she thought it would 
be a fine thing to die with him and have herself talked 
about, being a vain, silly thing without any principle or 
religion, is the right one. And then I said to Her 
Majesty that it was, too, the Bavarian blood coming out 
in him.” 
February 16. 
“‘T have given you already the outline of what I know 
of the Meyerling drama. There were, of course, variations 
as to all the details, but there can be no doubt at all as 
to the main facts... They had here reports about his 
having been the victim of what is called an American 
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duel, the little A’s. name was mixed up in it. No one, 
- however, believes it for one minute, for one reason, 
because I believe she has not been in Vienna for the 
last two or three years. I got a most feeling letter — 
from the Prince of Wales last evening, full of nice 
and kind sentiments, written, of course, before he knew 
the horrible truth. I agree with old Huebner that it is 
most fortunate for the Empire that such a miscreant 
should not have become its ruler. All that, however, 
only makes one’s heart bleed more for the poor Emperor 
and Empress, and the Crown Princess. You know what 
it is when one only hears of nothing but the same subject 
from morning till night and one is perforce obliged to 
occupy one’s self with it and this more ghastly frightful 
subject than ever was heard before. The poor Emperor 
bore up wonderfully yesterday, but he looks thin and 


worn and bowed down with sorrow and shame.” 


February 25. 
“It seems to be quite true about Alexander Batten- 
berg marrying the actress, Mdlle. Loisinger by name. 
This, of course, puts him out of the running for any 
future Bulgarian stakes which may occur and must 
consequently be a great comfort to little Ferdinand. 
The Emperor, Kalnoky tells me, has been very much 
touched by the allusion made to the Crown Prince’s 
death in the House of Lords by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Granville. He has appreciated so much all the marks 
of sympathy which have come to him from England.” 


March 1. 

“Since writing, so far I have been to see Mouche ” 

(Countess Apponyi, the great-granddaughter of the Em- 

press Marie Louise). ‘She was eloquent, as you may 

suppose, on the Crown Prince’s Vetsera affair. She says 
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she knows as a positive fact that he was not the least 
in love with her and only wanted to get rid of her, but 
that she would not let him go. It was she who bought 
a revolver in London and determined to kill herself. 
Her head had been monté by reading French novels and 
she thought it would be a fine thing to die with the 
Crown Prince. Mouche believes that she shot herself 
and that he, after laying her out with the flowers, 
completely lost his head and did likewise. She knows 
she had complete mastery over him, though he did not 
care for her and that he said, at the Reuss’s party, to 
the Crown Princess: ‘Look, Stephanie, at the little 
Vetsera, she will bring me my death.’ ” 


March 9. 

“The conduct of that dastardly wretch, Milan, in 
abdicating, is abominable. What the ultimate effect 
may be it is difficult to say at present, but, of course, 
it is a momentary triumph for the Russians who will 
now, I suppose, devote their energies to getting Natalie” 


(Queen of Servia) ‘ back. 


“T don’t know whether you have had time to read 
all the malicious rubbish ‘The Times’ correspondent has 
been writing about the Servian business and Kalnoky’s 
policy. It is really too infamous and the worst of it is 
that ‘The Times’ accepts as gospel truth everything 
which he writes, whereas it is one tissue of misrepre- 
sentations and lies from beginning to end... Instead 
of Milan’s abdication producing consternation at Vienna, 
it is an event which has long been expected and the 
Russians had no more to do with it than you or I, although 
its moral effect is, of course, a sort of temporary gain 
to that power. But, excepting in London, where people 
have been misled by the misrepresentations of that brute, 
no one attaches anything of importance to it, and things 
will go on as before.—A.P.” 
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I returned to Vienna and found things going on much 
as usual, but there was no “go,” no élan in anybody. 
A weight rested on every heart. All I heard only con- 
firmed me in my first impression, viz., that the poor 
Crown Prince had, for years, been the victim of a kind 
of latent madness. The Empress was at this time quite 
broken-hearted with the belief, and a well-founded one, 
that this madness came from her Bavarian blood. She 
herself was more than morbid and she had, for years, 
given herself up to the study of Heine. She had under- 
taken a long journey to visit his still living relatives, 
and she tried to imitate his poetry. For whole days 
she used to disappear in the woods with a volume of his 
verses. Fascinating, but most unwholesome food for an 
already unbalanced mind. The Archduchess Valérie 
shares these tastes ... The sudden death of Princess 
Nini Esterhazy shocked and grieved the whole of Vienna 
society. Her husband, her sister the Archduchess 
Isabelle and Mouche Apponyi never left her bedside. 
The grief of the latter is terrible. I went to put some 
flowers on her coffin and found Mouche and some nuns 
there. The two rooms were literally piled with flowers. 
The coffin ‘stood where her bed had been, with a canopy 
of red velvet above. Her orders, gloves, fan and coronet 
were disposed on red velvet cushions, at the four corners, 
and big torches stood all round. The air which came 
through the window out of the little dark court was 
stifling. Mouche would not let me see her because she 
was so appallingly changed. There was only the mass 
of golden hair by which to know her. 

We went to the funeral being, except his father and 
brothers, Paul’s nearest relations. His mother had been 
one of Lady Jersey’s daughters. It was very touching 
when Paul came in with Nini’s little son. Twelve years 
before he had buried another young wife, who also left 
a little boy. Then came Nini’s father, the Duke of Croy, 
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with whom poor Nini, as well as her sisters, had been on 
bad terms for some years, on account of his marriage 
with the Duchess of Ossuna. The whole funeral ceremony 
was a mixture of traditional pomp and innate simplicity 
which I had often observed in Austria. 

Another death, also very shocking in its manner, which 
occurred at that time, was that of Maud Luetzow, the 
unmarried daughter of Count Luetzow and his wife, a 
Miss Seymour. The girl fell down dead at the railway 
station. She used to play with my children at Rome, 
where, at the age of thirteen, she had contracted a 
romantic attachment to King Humbert and longed for 
him to have some hunting accident, that she might save 
him and nurse him! 

In the spring A. was ordered home, Her Majesty wishing 
to see him before the German Emperor’s visit to England, 
in the hopes of his finding a modus vivendi between him 
and the Prince of Wales. 

Lord Salisbury, in his letter, said that now the Emperor 
William denied ever having refused to meet the Prince at 
Vienna, the preceding autumn, and it was all a mistake 
of the Austrians. This last imputation had, of course, to 
be kept strictly secret but, as for the rest, it seemed to 
me that by far the best thing to do was to jump at the 
denial. It was a godsend and it was to urge this that 
A. mainly went to London for, as he truly said, all other 
explanations had been given long ago and some extracts 
from his letters will show what phases this tiresome 
business went through. 


(Sir A. Paget to self.) 
Grosvenor Street, Fune 27, 1889. 
“IT asked Eric Barrington to send me a line here to 
say when Lord Salisbury would see me, for I don’t want. 
to see the Prince of Wales or anyone who can talk of 
this business, still less the Queen, until I have seen Lord 
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Salisbury. Just after I closed my letter yesterday I got 
a note telling me to go and see Lord Salisbury at three- 
thirty. He seems to think the worst of the storm is 
now over and that the parties are in a more placid 
and conciliatory frame of mind. At his request I told 
him my views which you know, viz., that the denial 
should be sufficient amends, etc. He said it was his 
view too and all that I have just said to him was what 
he had been telling the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
He said he had done what he could with Her Majesty 
to get me off the long journey, but that he was glad I 
had come, and that if I repeated what he had said to 
her and the Prince of Wales it would do good. Everyone, 
as you may imagine, is full of the marriage which the 
Queen had announced to some of the people who had 
been at: the agricultural show at Windsor... I went 
to see Fife this morning, but not finding him I wrote 
my congratulations on my card. At his door I met 
Lytton, I did not recognize him when he first drove up 
in his hansom. Not that he is looking ill, on the contrary 
his face seems to have grown fatter and has more colour. 
I told him how pleased I was to see him looking so well, 
but he responded in a way that makes me think he takes 
a very despondent view of himself.” 


Fune 30, 1889. 

“T find the Prince of Wales much calmer than I had 
been led to expect and when I told him that I thought 
it possible that the Emperor of Germany had not given 
any direct orders himself, but his entourage, knowing that 
he was extremely irritated with His Royal Highness, had 
taken upon themselves to tell Reuss to get the Prince 
away before the Emperor came, His Royal Highness, 
somewhat to my surprise, said: ‘ Yes, I think you are 
right. I daresay the Emperor never did give the order 
about it. You must tell that to the Queen.’ I also 
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told him of the Emperor’s message, through C. P. Rudolph, 
which he does not seem ever to have heard of and this, 
I think, produced a certain effect, although he was loath 
to admit that his friend, if ever he had received it, had 
not given it. I congratulated the Prince and Princess 
on the marriage, about which they seemed much pleased. 
I saw a lot of people at the concert of course. The 
Londonderrys were both very nice and they want us to 
come to Wynyard if we can manage it. They go back 
to Dublin in about three weeks for a short time. I met 
Adza” (Lady Westmoreland) ‘at luncheon there and we 
walked away together and found Frank” (Westmoreland) 
“sitting in the park and I took a chair and stayed some 
time chatting with him. Poor old fellow, he is certainly 
much altered. JI looked into Grosvenor House where 
there had been a dinner party and a few people came in 
the evening. The Duke of Cambridge was there and 
made me promise to call in the morning.” 


Fuly i. 

“TI forgot to say that the Prince of Wales said that 
he had wanted to have me sent for months ago. He will 
receive the Emperor at Osborne all right now and I hope 
he may perhaps do other civilities, though up to quite 
this moment he has been in what Lord Salisbury calls a 
most Rehoboam humour. 

‘“‘ Fancy my being introduced to Mr. Stead of the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ this morning! He wrote to me saying he 
wished to make my acquaintance and asked me to receive 
him. He talked the whole time—he came at half-past 
ten and stayed till half-past twelve. My part of the 
conversation I confined to asking a few questions. I 
think I satisfied him that Austria was entirely pacific— 
he swears peace is the sole aim of the Czar, and that the 
Czar is quite strong enough to enforce his own will. He 
told me some really interesting things and we parted very 
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good friends ... Then to the Duke of Cambridge’s, 
_ who talked about the incident that brought me over and 
very sensibly, as usual. He begged me to do all I could 
to pacify Her Majesty and His Royal Highness.” 


Windsor Castle, Fuly 2. 

“‘T think we may now look upon things as pretty well 
smoothed over. At dinner last night I sat next to the 
Queen and we had a regular talk, threshing the subject 
well out. 

““ Tt was a very small party. The Princess of Leiningen 
on the right of the Queen and I on her left. Princess 
Beatrice on my left, so circumstances were favourable for 
conversation. It would be too long to go into all I said, 
but I repeated, and put it strongly, to make most of 
the denial, and the message sent through Rudolph, but 
never told, proving, from what I had heard from Kalnoky 
and Reuss, that the young Emperor had the greatest 
love and affection for Her Majesty, although a little 
momentarily excited and irritated. Here the Queen said 
quickly, ‘There was no reason for this,’ to which I replied 
I was sure not, but that certain allowances should be made 
for the Emperor’s impression, caused by false reports, etc. 
I also dwelt upon political considerations involved. On the 
whole I found her very reasonable, although on some 
points rather ‘Rehoboamish.’ For instance, she said ‘The 
Emperor ought, at least, to say he was sorry for having 
given this annoyance to the Prince of Wales, his uncle. 
But he won’t. He says he can’t say Ich bedaure because 
it is too strong, but he might at least say Es thut mur letd,’ 
to which I replied that I thought the denial ought to cover 
everything, and the more he denied the more it should be 
accepted. She asked me how I accounted for everything. 
I said, after the Emperor’s denial it was quite impossible 
for me to suppose that he himself had sent any direct order 
to Reuss. He thought no doubt the people about him, his 
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entourage (I expressly avoided mentioning Bismarck, as 
Lord Salisbury had begged me not), knowing that the 
Emperor was, at that moment, irritated against the Prince 
of Wales, had probably taken upon themselves to tell 
Reuss that if he wished to do an agreeable thing to His 
Imperial Majesty he would arrange to get the Prince of 
Wales away before the Emperor came. She said she 
thought that this was perhaps what really occurred, and 
she finished thus: ‘ Well then I suppose we had better 
consider the whole thing at an end,’ adding that she 
wished I had come before, it would have saved them a 
good deal of trouble and correspondence, that she wanted 
me sent for, but it was not allowed. This the Prince of 
Wales told me and I heard it from another quarter, 
besides. She was rather inclined to throw some of the 
blame upon Reuss, but this I would not admit for a 
moment, saying I was certain he had not acted without 
authority. You know I spoke to the Prince of Wales 
on Wednesday night at the concert. The Queen told me 
that she had seen him on Thursday and that he seemed 
somewhat pacified. If I can I shall have another go at 
the=Prince of: Wales: 2": 2? 


Foreign Office, 4 p.m, 1889. 

* Just been three-quarters of an hour with Lord Salis- 

bury. I told him all that had passed at Windsor and he 

is much pleased. He had not spoken to the Queen 
since.—A.P.” 


A. now returned to Vienna. There he received a 
letter from Mr. Milbanke (at Coburg) who said he hears 
from his Duke (of Coburg Gotha) that Berlin and Windsor 
are now on the best of terms, nothing but -affectionate 
letters passing. The Duke even assured him that Her 
Majesty had expressed a wish to be given a Prussian 
regiment. It is all very funny... 
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(Lady Paget to Sir A. Paget.) Fuly, 1889. 


“T went to Fulham Palace yesterday to see the 
Bishop about the Embassy Chaplain. I found him rather 
snappish and unsympathetic. He may be a good man, 
but he does not make goodness lovable. He said he knew 
H. was quite unfit for the place, but that he could do 
nothing. He said he had been much pestered about the 
business and suggested my getting him a living in England. 
I told him I could never conscientiously ask anybody to 
give him a living. He said if a well-proved charge was 
brought against him that his behaviour caused scandal, 
etc., his licence might be revoked. I said that one would 
be loath to ruin the career of a man with four children, 
to which he answered: ‘You cannot have your bread 
buttered on both sides.’ .. . I saw plainly that he did not 
care one rap whether all the people in Vienna died unblessed 
and unshriven or not. I think it rather horrid.—W.P.” 


(Lord had made this appointment some years ago, 
as it is in the jurisdiction of the Foreign Office. He was 
a mixture of German, Jew and Eurasian, and his goings-on 
were most.unsatisfactory. A. sometimes remarked that 
Lord ought to be flogged with scorpions for having 
done such a thing.) 








I dined at the Flowers’ to meet Princess Louise. I 
must say that they have the pleasantest people in London. 
I sat between de Stael (Russian Ambassador) and Millais, 
the painter, and enjoyed myself. Besides lots of smart 
people there were Gilbert, the sculptor ; Mr. Henry James ; 
Mrs. Chandler, an American authoress; the Waldo 
Storys; and Mr. Morley, who took Constance Wenlock 
in and made himself very agreeable. Lord Hardwicke 
bewailed to me Royston’s becoming a jockey, and not 
trying to get into the profession. (Lord Royston was at 
that time Honorary Attaché to the Viennese Embassy.) 
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The Spencers were there. He came up to me as I was 
going away early and insisted upon taking me to my 
carriage. He looked so wretched and uncomfortable that 
I felt very sorry for him. (This was at the time when 
Home Rule had made such a schism in society that the 
two camps hardly ever met.) At a ball at Grosvenor 
{ House I was struck by the uncompromising way in which 
| people knocked each other about. Every grace and 
! charm is hustled out of society, if it is to be that sort 
/of thing. I revelled in the Galleries though I could 
hardly say I found the painting improved. I was struck 
by the strong undercurrent of sentiment, especially in 
the landscapes. A painter called Swan appeared for the 
first time. He had “ The Prodigal Son in the Wilderness,” 
a picture made by scattering scarlet poppies over the 
foreground, and then there were also, by him, one of 
three white bears swimming in an Arctic Sea. Under- 
neath was written: ‘‘We were the first to burst into these 
silent seas.” The pathos of this latter picture was infinite. 

After London I went to Muncaster to which place I 
must give the palm for beauty of all the places in England 
I have ever seen. We had some heavenly days upon the 
moors, the mountains glowing in the purest pink and 
blue and purple, the shining sands glittering in the 
sunshine as they merged into the silver sea. A great 
element of charm was added to our stay by the per- 
sonalities of our hosts—Lady Muncaster’s Irish wit and 
sense of humour, coupled with a largeness and decision 
of mind, seldom equalled in a woman, and Lord Muncaster 
with that look of incomparable woe which earned him the 
appellation of “Dismal Jimmy,” and yet with an in- 
exhaustible fund of fun, and what is more, the kindest 
and most generous of hearts. 

At Ravenglass, the village which lies between the castle 
and the sea, I discovered an American painter full of 
talent yclept Stott of Oldham. He is a fierce impressionist 
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and his wife, white-faced and clad in lustreless black 
with smooth black bandeaux, black eyes and narrow 
arched brows was the best illustration of his art. In his 
studio I saw, for the first time, pastel adapted to landscape. 
Some of his sketches of the sands around Ravenglass 
were most delicate and beautiful. Noticing my enthusiasm 
he presented me with an enormous and beautiful palette 
as a memento of his art. 

We also went to Saighton. The weather was deliciously 
warm. The faint odour of sanctity which always hovers 
about Sibell and her surroundings, I found rather increased 
since her second marriage and the delicate health she has 
been in ever since the birth of the little Wyndham boy. 
She glided about the house and garden, the conservatory 
and chapel, clad in soft liberty stuffs, her white, gentle 
face framed in a long veil of black gauze, whilst George 
Wyndham scoured the country, hatless, in the burning 
sun, followed by Cuckoo, Lettice and Ben d’or on their 
ponies. Canon Knox Little came for a day. He told 
me that the deathbed of the Duchess of Sutherland, to 
which he had been called, had been the most beautiful 
and blessed one. She was so ready and willing to go. 
And that is the woman whom the world stigmatized as 
frivolous and worldly! I like Canon Knox Little very 
much—he has none of the harshness attendant upon 
excessive goodness and purity of mind. He loves every- 
thing noble and refined and beautiful and that is why 
his enemies say he only cares for lords and ladies and the 
great of the land. But he is just as good and kind and 
gentle to the poor and humble... George Wyndham is 
clever and hard-working. He will be brilliant some day. 
He has much “ go” and the good manners of other days. 

On our way back to Vienna we stayed in Paris. I 
spent my time at the Pavillon des Beaux Arts, at the 
exhibition. As far as modern art is concerned it seemed 
to me that the English were the only ones who showed 
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sentiment and the French cleverness. The portraits of 
Carolus Durand and Bonnat show power, but they are 
vulgar and charmless. What really delighted me was 
the Retrospective. Corot, the first of the impressionists, 
the sunny Troyon, Millet’s stupendous “ Glaneuses,” the 
Daubignés, Theodore Rousseaux and Diaz’s, so many 
whom I had known by name only. They seemed to me 
like anchors to which to hold on and see what real art 
is in these days when the impressionists carry one off 
one’s feet with their imaginative fascinations. As for 
the pastels they appeared to me quite a new art—lI was 
enchanted and could hardly sleep till I had tried them 
myself. 

One day I went to see Sarah Bernhardt in “ Tosca,” a 
play written for her. She is fantastically charming in 
the first two very Roman acts, but the two last are a 
nightmare, almost too horrible to be borne. When I got 
back to Vienna I enjoyed myself very much. The weather 
was lovely and during the quiet and sunny October I 
used to go and paint in the Prater and imitate, or thought 
I did, some of the beautiful things I had seen at the 
Paris exhibition. It was about this time that Don Luiz, 
the King of Portugal, died. We went to the Requiem 
which was sung for him. Shortly afterwards I heard the 
following horrible story, which came through General 
Ellis, who was with the Prince of Wales at Athens, for the 
marriage of the Crown Prince of Greece. They telegraphed 
from Lisbon to the Prince that after King Luiz’s death — 
(he had had a very prolonged agony) the doctors proceeded 
to the autopsy. At the first cut the King started up 
with a horrible shriek screaming: ‘Oh, what terrible 
pain!” but the wound was too long and deep to heal 
and they had to chloroform him to death. 

I hear the Emperor is just as devoted as ever to Mdme. 
Schratt. Every morning at six o’clock he can be seen 
going to breakfast with her. The Empress encourages 
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it and pays visits to Mdme. Schratt with the Archduchess 
_ Valérie. Schratt is a rather pretty woman, dark com- 
plexioned with blue eyes, and cendré hair which grows 
well on her forehead. Those who know her well say she 
is rather stupid, but she has a naive way of blurting out 
the truth. Some people say she is the Emperor’s 
daughter and nearly all agree in thinking the affection 
a platonic one. 


November. 


We went to pay a visit to Count and Countess Clamm 
Gallas. The castle and the country around bear the 
stamp of their Saxon neighbourhood. The castle stands 
high and after passing a drawbridge and the archway 
you enter a court which is one of the most phantastic 
and picturesque things I have ever seen. Count Kalnoky 
came to Friedland whilst we were there, straight from 
his visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe. He told me he 
never saw a family drink as they all did. They breakfast 
at eight, and then they begin with Rhine wine at eleven. 
Then champagne at luncheon. Afterwards a drive through 
the woods in the midst of which some bottles of beer 
are brought out. Then champagne and beer at dinner, 
then tea, and at eleven you meet over a bole (cup), which 
flows till two in the morning. The old Princess, asthmatic 
and suffering from heart disease, drinks just as hard as 
the others. At Friedland there was much shooting of 
wild boars. The life there was simple and comfortable. 
Count Clamm the very type of a great gentleman of a past 
generation. He is now eighty-five. At the age of forty- 
five he married Countess Clothilde Dietrichstein, twenty- 
five years his junior. 

Countess Clamm is one of the few women, thoroughly 
good women I have known, quite given up to the world. 
Though sixty she is perfectly lovely, with her pink cheeks 
and snow-white hair; she is strong and healthy and it 
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is delightful to see that old age can be so fascinating. 
Whilst we were at Friedland letters came from Schillers- 
dorf, Baron Rothschild’s place, with accounts of a party 
there. The de Greys, Metternichs, Larischs, Wilczeks, etc., 
etc. Lord de Grey was very cross because the first day 
he missed a pheasant and Princess Metternich “ wiped 
his eye.” 

The King and Queen of Denmark came to Penzing on 
their way back from the Greek wedding. The Queen is 
now a wizened white-haired little woman, completely deaf. 
The King is almost unchanged. I sat next to him at 
luncheon. He is completely under the charm of the young 
Emperor William, and constantly returned to this topic. 
The King spoke with great affection of Prince Eddy. He 
also said, in answer to my question, that he thought 
that his favourite among his thirty-five grandchildren 
was the Crown Prince of Denmark’s eldest son. His 
only fault, he said, was: “ That I have to stand up on 
a chair to shake hands with him.” 

Prince Henry of Battenberg came to lunch one day 
with me during his stay here. He is a very nice, straight- 
forward young man, with a great deal of tact. I got 
the Khevenhuellers—always friends in need—to come and 
help me, for A. was in bed and M. Joubert (a great French 
financier) proposed himself. I think he gave the Prince 
a wrinkle how to make a little money. 


1889-1890 

At this time what was called catarrh chinois, but which 
was really influenza, came to Vienna. This spread with 
unexampled velocity and violence over the whole of 
Europe and then America. At first it was considered 
rather a joke and nobody thought it could be dangerous, 
but as it lasts, contrary to other diseases which exhaust 
themselves, it becomes malignant and carries off many 


young children, old people and invalids. The doctors all 
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agree that it is a poisonous fungus which, when it enters 
- the human organism, multiplies with extraordinary rapidity 
and poisons the system. With most people it settles in 
the mucous membrane, with some on the digestive organs 
and with others on the nerves. Relapses are frequent— 
I know people who have had three attacks of influenza 
within the last month. 
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PART XI—Continued 
CHAPTER XVI 


My Diary In Vienna—Continued 


1890-1893 - 


The Empress of Brazil—Deaths of the Empress Augusta and of the Duke of 
Aosta—Archduke Louis Vic.—Princess Hatzfeldt—-The Empress a living 
ghost—Mdme. Vetsera——The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland —The 
Hanover jewels—At the Lothringerhaus—Letter from Sir A. Paget— 
Florence-—Vernon Lee.—Ouida and Lord Ronald Gower.—Derby ball at 
Vienna.—Duke and Duchess of Baden.—Marriage of the Archduchess Valérie. 
—England.—Wortley and Hewell.—Letters from Sir A. Paget and self—A 
dog story—Court entertainments.—Princess Metternich and the Ambassador. 
—Meyerling tragedy Lord Rowton.—Carmen Sylva’s play——A Hohenlohe 
evening.—Orth.—Hector Baltazzi—Anecdote of the Empress——A royal love 
affair—Bayreuth—The Wagner family.—Carlsbad—Letters from self to 
Sir A. Paget—Letter from Sir A. Paget. 


Fanuary 8, 1890. 

HE poor Empress of Brazil has been killed by 

bad usage at the hands of her former subjects. In 

the midst of the night, after having been locked up 

and starved all day, she and the Emperor were hauled on 
to a ship with a very rough sea on, and she was hoisted 
on board by her wrists. She was a most excellent woman 
who had passed her life in doing good. Last night the 
Empress Augusta (of Germany) gently passed away, another 
victim of influenza. She had for many years only been 
“a soul made visible,”’ and there was nothing which tied 
her much to this world. To me, when I was very young, 
she had ever been kind, gracious and I may say motherly, 
and I intuitively recognized the sterling qualities which 
I looked up to in later years. But in those days she 
had many enemies and I suppose that no woman had a 


sadder youth and middle age than hers. 
490 
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June 24. 
The little King of Spain is well again, but there was 


a real panic all over Europe lest he should die, as Spain 
and Portugal instantly would have become republics and 
probably have dragged Italy along with them. The little 
King had influenza and then fits on the top of it. It 
appears, however, that all of the children of the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth, his grandmother, had convulsions. It 
is rather the fashion in the Imperial family. They don’t 
seem to think so much about it as we should. 

The Duke of Aosta’s death from influenza shocked 
everybody. He was only forty-five and was ill two or 
three days. King Humbert was devoted to his only 
brother, from whom he had no secret. ‘The emotional 
Italians showed the greatest sympathy for their sovereign’s 
affliction. The newspapers have, every day, long lists 
of the dead and dying from influenza and a black veil 
rests over the world. Fortunately I am so overpowered 
with work, that I have no time to think of it. In the 
morning I try to paint. I finished the last piece of my 
frieze and long to be at work all day, but that is impossible. 
People, notes, everybody wanting something, dog-owners 
who want to know about muzzling, anti-vivisectionists, 
spiritualists and vegetarians, doctors, magnetic cures and 
hospitals, dressmakers, artists and sometimes coachmen 
with a sick horse, and the worst of it is I take such 
an interest in it all, and would like to devote myself to 
every subject so thoroughly. 

Fune 25, 1890. 

Yesterday we walked in the Prater in such a gale of 
wind that once or twice I thought I should be carried off 
my feet. The sky was wild and large and small branches 
whirled down about our heads. It was dangerous, but 
somehow I felt safe, though, as I leant once or twice 
against a big tree for support, I swayed with the rocking 
of their roots deep down under the earth. In the evening 
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we went to hear the “ Saint Elizabeth” of Liszt at the 
opera. I will say nothing of the music, which is what I 
should call mystical, and that is perhaps the reason it 
has not been given anywhere else, but I shall never 
forget the end of the last act but one. Saint Elizabeth 
dies alone in a wooded glade. The early morning sky 
shines through the dark stems of the great trees. The 
saint lies down on a bed of rocks and sighs away her 
angelic soul. A beautiful angel, clad in white, with great 
spreading wings and holding a large palm, glides out of 
the shades of the woods, and is followed by another and 
still another, and processions of shining angels throng 
the scene. They come from every side, from the heights 
of the silent forest and they float down out of the 
dawning heavens. They gather gently around Elizabeth, 
and two splendid arch-angels clad in silver and precious 
stones stand at her head and feet, holding the arching 
palms above her. A ray of heavenly light strikes the 
saint’s golden hair and makes a halo around her head. 
The Apotheosis of the last act is not to be compared with 
this scene, it is like looking at a Luca Giordano after a 
Fra Angelico. 

Dined with the Archduke Louis Vic. Only three ladies 
besides me, Marie Trauttmannsdorff, Countess Bellegarde 
and Memmerl Festetics. Opposite to us rows of generals, 
intersected with professors. Dinner heavy, palace fine, 
lots of pictures and good things. Taste of twenty years 
ago. The ladies in full dress but deep black. The 
Archduke receives me on the staircase and arms me into 
the room. The ladies sit, the men stand. The Archduke 
takes me in. A huge bumper of porter marks his place, 
he wants it, he is thinner than ever. He had an attack 
of cholera December year, because he would lunch on 
pickled cucumbers, ice and sour milk, and go into the 
cold swimming bath immediately afterwards. He received 
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extreme unction and said goodbye to everybody, but 
- homeeopathy saved his life. Then he was broken-hearted 
about the Crown Prince. He is a regular old bachelor 
and all his affections are vested in his family. Oddly 
enough, though nobody treats him as un homme sérieux, 
he governs them all. The Emperor does not do a thing 
unless Louis Vic allows it. That is, socially, for in politics 
he does not meddle. He dislikes a good many people 
and most people dislike him. J am one of the few elect. 
He loves me pour je n’en sais quot. He probably thinks 
I make good curtsies or some such reason. He amuses 
me, for he was the youngest and the enfant gdaté (spoilt 
child) of the clever Archduchess Sophie and from her he 
knows all the old family stories which he repeats with 
delightful indiscretion. He told me one day that his 
mother had never forgiven her sister-in-law, Marie Louise, 
her desertion of Napoleon. In the room in which I sat 
after dinner hangs the very portrait of the little Roz de 
Rome which Tolstoi mentions in “‘ La Guerre et La Paix,” 
as arriving in Napoleon’s camp during the Russian 
campaign. 

Sunday evening at Princess Hatzfeldt’s. She is brutal 
and clever, so she always has good parties for she doesn’t 
mind whom she leaves out nor what people say about 
those she asks. A good style of old Viennese rooms, 
much red silk, gold and pictures. A good many tables, 
without cloths, set with cakes and drinks, surrounded by 
chairs and sofas. She forces people to sit down, for there 
are so many chairs they cannot stand. You are lost if 
you chance to have on a velvet dress, as moving becomes 
impossible. One or two new diplomatic ladies were 
standing about comme des ames en peine (like souls in 
torment), because nobody would speak to them or ask 
them to sit down. It is impossible to cut into the 
conversation of people who tutoyer each other and whose 
names consist in Mizzi and Toni, etc., etc. 
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To-day is the anniversary of that terrible catastrophe. 
How well the Emperor stands out after that year of shame 
and sorrow! In the beginning he was overcome, but 
soon his piety and sense of duty showed him the right 
way and he has not only worked as usual but he has 
constantly been seeing people, giving dinners and appearing 
to be interested and pleased with everything. The 
Empress, on the contrary, bore up very well at first, but 
she has since been getting constantly worse. Having led 
a life of unalloyed selfishness, worshipping her own health 
and beauty as the only objects of life, she has nothing 
but herself to fall back on. At the New Year she refused 
all congratulations and begged that on no occasion what- 
ever were they to be repeated to her. The palace guard 
has orders never to take any notice of her carriage, the 
sentinels present no arms, the ladies and gentlemen, the 
employees and servants of the Burg, when they meet 
her on the stairs or in the passages must pass on without 
saluting or looking at her. She goes daily to Schoenbrunn 
and walks up and down the deserted avenues. She has 
given away every jewel she possesses, her pearls, her 
rings and all her laces, furs and dresses, and has only 
kept a few tailor-made and morning gowns. She will, 
of course, never show herself again. She has become a 
ghost during her own life. Stephanie, on the contrary, 
longs for amusement. She wants to marry the Archduke 
Franz d’Este, people say. She rides, she drives a four- 
in-hand in her widow’s weeds, which are fashioned in 
newest and most coquettish shapes. She visits every 
exhibition and elle ronge le frein (she champs the bit), 
till the moment comes when she may do as she likes..: 

The other actress in this tragedy, Mdme. Vetsera, has 
promoted herself lately to the big Prater Allée, after 
having been cut by the few people she met in the more 
deserted places. She marches along jauntily, with that 
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peculiar swing of the skirt which little Marie had inherited 
from her. An astrachan cap is perched on her old face, 
and a very tight-fitting jacket marks the very rounded 
curve of her back. My reason for cutting her is not her 
misfortune but the brazenness with which she returned 
to Vienna after six weeks, and then, above all, for the 
horrible pamphlet she wrote and published about the 
catastrophe. 

After I had been in bed a few days, with influenza, I 
had to get up, as we had the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland to dinner, and Princess Mary of Hanover. 
We were thirty-two at two round tables, covered with 
Dresden china, opalescent glass, and scarlet, pink and 
violet anemones. The ladies were streaming with jewels 
on pale pink, white and blue dresses, the reaction against 
the long mourning. 

Princess Mary has become very grey but being stouter 
suits her. Surely she stands six feet in her stockings. 
The Duke told me a story of the Hanover jewels, which 
went to England, and about which there was the famous 
lawsuit. George the Second took them over to England 
as well as the gold plate. About this latter, however, 
there was no difficulty, as it had always been kept apart 
in its own room and had its own Hanoverian stewards 
and plate cleaners. The jewels, however, completely 
disappeared during the lifetime of George the Third. 
After the death of Queen Charlotte, her letters were 
sorted and one of her ladies proposed putting them away 
in a deal box which stood in a cupboard in the passage 
outside the Queen’s room. In that box the missing Crown 
jewels were found. When the Duke of Cumberland, son 
of George the Third, became King of Hanover he claimed 
these jewels, but it was fully twenty years before he got 
them, and then only one-third of what he claimed. 
Among those returned was a riviére of paste. A great 
many of the jewels had been differently set and nobody 
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could tell which was which and there is no doubt that 
during the Regent’s time a good many had disappeared. 

The next day we went to luncheon at the Lothringerhaus 
with the Cumberlands. The charm of the place is the 
lovely children, three boys and three girls, fair, blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked cherubs who cluster about their mother, 
after having made their little bows and curtsies, to the 
guests. The dear little Duchess looks so well now. She 
has such lovely, melancholy good eyes. The Duke 
chooses her dresses. Yesterday she wore a straight dress 
of dark blue and lakeshot velvet, opening over a skirt 
of black satin brocaded with tulips, roses and carnations 
in relief. The foundation ought to have been blue not 
black. 

One day I went to lunch with the Archduke Louis Victor. 
The greatest secrecy was observed and Countess Anna 
Harrach had to come and fetch me in her carriage. The 
Archduke’s apartments are full of souvenirs, most of them 
of his mother, the Archduchess Sophie. He has a very 
affectionate disposition and clings to his friends and has 
a few staunch ones. He is a great stickler for etiquette. 
Nobody was there but Countess Harrach and his aide-de- 
camp. It appears that here such a thing as an Am- 
bassadress breakfasting with an Archduke is unheard of. 
That is why I could not go in my own carriage. 

I went to Florence and Rome for a short time. Stayed 
with the W.’s at the Villa Caprini. 


(Sir A. Paget to self.) 
Vienna, March, 1890. 
“JT have just been over to Reuss, but did not hear 
anything interesting. He does not know the Foreign 
Secretary in Berlin, Baron Marshall, but says he believes 
he is a very clever man. He is only, however, a sort of 
under-secretary to carry out the orders of the Chancellor, 
or rather the Emperor himself, who is, I suppose, going to 
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be his own Minister for Foreign Affairs. What a 
tremendous ovation to Prince Bismarck on his departure 
for Friedrichsruhe! There has evidently been a great 
deal of friction between him and the Emperor before the 
final rupture and this probably rendered it inevitable. 
Reuss has not been told anything about Bismarck’s retire- 
ment. I know pretty well about it from other sources. 
His going was not at all a voluntary act at last, but 
insisted on by the Emperor. They had some violent 
discussions and especially about the Labour Conference, 
in which Prince Bismarck had defended his views with 
rather more vehemence than suited those of his imperial 
and imperious young master. On one of these occasions 
he intimated his intention of resigning, but he did not 
really mean to carry it out till some time later. He 
wished to meet the Reichstag, at all events, to see how 
he got on with it before taking a final decision as to 
retiring. But the young Emperor did not look at it in 
this way and called upon him, twice in one day, to give 
in his resignation. So much for his letter to Darmstadt, 
which I daresay you saw, saying that everything had 
been done to try and persuade him to stay, ‘and that 
separating from Bismarck was loosing my beloved grand- 
father all over again.’ The old gentleman not only 
refused Lauenburg, but he left in a perfect fury .. .—A. P.” 


Not far from the villa lived Vernon Lee in her little 
Villa Il Palmerino. She is a bright, gifted, abrupt woman. 
She is so appreciative of Italy, but unsatisfied, and so 
untidy and negligée with all that sense of beauty. Ouida, 
who came often, hated her—Ouida always in pale silks and 
imitation laces, garments which, at one time, had been 
produced by Worth. She now lives in the Palazzo Ferroni 
instead of in the Villa Farinola. She has exchanged the 
pack of big Maremmani for one of Maltese fluffballs. ‘She 
keeps her huge room dark and cold and stuffed with valuable 
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china and myriads of flowers. Her old mother and the 
dogs live on the big sunny terrace. Ouida doesn’t like 
many people. But she likes us too much, poor thing. 
When she calls she remains six hours. One evening, 
when I returned, I found her sitting among the cypresses, 
with Lord Ronald Gower, listening to the nightingales. 
Lord Ronald thinks her a dear, les gottts sont differents 
(tastes differ). Lord Ronald is talented, models well, and 
is fond of art. He is staying away from England to avoid 
the Duke of Sutherland, whom he will not see after his 
marriage. When I returned to Vienna I got up, in all 
haste, a ball for the Derby. No Archdukes or duchesses, 
so it was very merry. They danced like mad. Princess 
Schwarzenberg slept sounder than ever through the whole 
ball and only woke for five minutes when my white 
Persian pussy made his appearance. Don Magnifico said 
the supper was, as usual, excellent and proceeded to back 
up this by a magnificent appetite. ‘‘ Trautty,” as A. 
disrespectfully calls him, is one of the most prominent 
Viennese figures, grandmditre de la cour under Hohenlohe. 
He is as stiff and pompous as the dapper little Prince is 
apparently easy to get on with. I say apparently, for he 
is only really easy for his favourites to which we belong. 
Old “ Trautty” has an excellent heart under his big and 
unruffled waistcoat, but he manages to terrify people. 


Summer, 1890. 

We went again to Berzenze to the Tassilo Festetics. 
The men do nothing but shoot roebucks. In the evening 
the Zigeuners (gipsies) played their plaintive melodies, 
and one day we drove to one of their encampments at 
the corner of a large oak wood. ‘The stems and leaves 
of the trees are scorched by their fires, the grass is 
completely worn away. Here and there are holes which 
lead to their underground habitations. About eighty 
figures, barely clothed in dirty white linen rags, set upon 
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us screaming and stretching out their thin brown arms 
to catch the money we flung at them. Only some old 
hags and perfectly naked children remained, cowering 
round the fires. These were the wildest and most 
wretched gipsies I had ever seen and when our money 
was exhausted (A. had a shoe-bag full of coppers) their 
hands nimbly crept into our pockets, seeing which the | 
Hungarian coachmen, who loathe gipsies, whipped up 
their horses without orders and quickly drove on. All 
the women were hideous, but some of the men, though 
not tall, were handsome. I had no idea that in Europe 
such a sight could be seen. These creatures live with a 
few wild dogs, and some stolen pigs, doing nothing but 
begging or stealing and they are so miserable that they 
are not even picturesque or poetic. 

Countess Tassilo told me the story of the marriage of 
the Grand Duchess Stephanie, her grandmother. It was 
Napoleon who forced the Grand Duke of Baden to marry 
Stephanie de la Pagerie. He at first despised her as a low- 
born intruder, whom Napoleon’s will had thrust upon 
him, because she was Josephine’s niece, and he deposited 
her at the “ Favorita,” a little palace at some distance 
from Baden, where she led the dullest of lives. After 
six years, being overtaken by a thunderstorm whilst he 
was out shooting, the Duke took refuge at the “ Favorita,” 
and could not do less than ask to see his wife and he found 
her transformed into a lovely and very clever woman, with 
whom he forthwith fell in love. Then came the episode 
with Kaspar Hauser and the other boy, and the Countess 
said, there is no doubt that the Grand Duke was poisoned 
during the Congress of Vienna by a glass of lemonade 
given to him by his chasseur. ‘The man went and shot 
himself immediately after, and the Grand Duke pined two 
years and died. The papers about this cannot be pub- 
lished yet as the present Duke descends from the branch 
which perpetrated the murder. 
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I hear poor Prince Bismarck is wretched, so bored and 
désevré. That is why he confides in all those interviewers 
in this undignified way. As for Herbert, I do not pity 
him, he was so rude and rough and cubbish during his 
prosperity that a little adversity can only be salutary. 
The young Emperor keeps the world alive by springing 
some new mine on somebody or other. He governs his 
court in a military way and at his word everybody flies. 

About this time the Archduchess Valérie was married 
to her cousin, one of the Tuscans. The last day before 
the marriage the Empress cried from morning to night. 
Princess Hohenlohe told me it was the height of despair. 
The little Archduchess said: “Mamma could not be 
worse if she was to have her head cut off.”” She kept on 
saying: ‘When my daughter is married where am |? 
I shall be nothing then.” It is the acme of egotism. 


September 7. 

The heat, some time ago, was so intense that we fled 
to Muerzsteg into the green woods and purer air. The 
papers are full of railway accidents, three or four a 
day, besides these great fires in cities and woods. At 
Saint Petersburg, for days, people could hardly breathe 
on account of the burning forests. These fires were 
followed by inundations. At the present time the water 
stands several metres high in the houses of the lower 
town. Three-quarters of the lower Prater is under water, 
and the whole of the racecourse right over the top of 
the railings. Nothing but water is seen from the Lausthaus 
to Kaiser’s Ebersdorf. The Viennese gad by thousands on 
the Reichsbruecke and sit there drinking beer. After the 
intense heat has come icy cold and storms of wind and rain. 


Longleate, October 16, 1890. 

On the 15th of September we started for England. 
The weather had been better at Vienna for a fortnight. 
When I came on deck at Queenborough a golden sun in 
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a golden mist greeted me. On the shore golden sheep 
lay on gilded meadows and the land and sea appeared to 
me like a beautiful Cuyp. Just beyond the meadow and 
the sheep were a few houses anda little old stone church 
with some wind-blown trees. Everything looked lovely 
in the luminous haze. It was a Sunday morning in 
London. The sunshine streamed into the windows and 
over the quiet streets. Not a breath or sound was in 
the air. No carriage to be seen and hardly a human being. 
Here and there a cat basked in the warmth. London 
had an eighteenth century air about it. We walked 
through the park to Kensington Gardens where the pretty 
little children were sailing boats on a large round piece 
of water. Kensington Palace, the grand old trees, and 
distant London floated in dreamlike vagueness before my 
consciousness. I was brought back to reality by dining 
at the Bachelors with Vic. A. remonstrated with me 
for wearing a cloak of taffeta, shot red and green, trimmed 
with sable and lined with mignonette-coloured satin. 
Why? Also the waiters in breeches, silk stockings and 
golden garters appeared, horribly real. All the ladies 
were dressed as if they were going to a ball, mais des 
toilettes peu soignées. I thought them loud and fin de 
siécle. 

We went to Wortley arriving late. Susan came into my 
room, in a grey dress starred with silver, her hair turned 
nearly white, and looking more like a Leonardo than I 
have seen her do, for many years. Lord Wharncliffe as 
usual the very rough diamond. Amongst others the 
Becketts were there, he very cultivated and Louie still 
extremely crystalline and American. Mr. Hope Vere, 
who looks about nineteen, has managed already to have 
two wives; the second a Frenchwoman, is a relation 
of the Montebellos. She is remarkably intelligent and 
hag a lovely figure, and is, even for a Frenchwoman, 
trés elégante. Altogether I was, after the Viennese high 
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dark dresses, quite overcome by the clothes that burst 
upon my view. Nothing but low dresses bedizened with 
jewels. We might have gone to a Court ball there and 
then. Susan is far wittier than younger women and I 
spent most of my time with her. Our return to Hewell 
this year was doubly exciting for it was the first time we 
went to live in the new house. We found Gay there 
alone, meet mistress of a stately home. Then, in a few 
days, came Windsor, from Oakly, and the children with 
their train, from Saint Fagans, Vic. from Scotland, and 
little Austin (“ P.L.”), whom—horror of horrors—I called 
thus to his face, in a moment of abstraction! I forgot 
to mention that George Curzon was at Wortley. He 
is the captain of the Souls, though he does not take them 
so much au sérieux, as the lesser members take them- 
selves. I praise them to the skies as a bulwark against 
mauvais genre, for though the soulish manners are not 
immaculate, they try to be as good as they can and some 
of them make feeble efforts to elevate the moral tone. 
They have odd habits too. The young women call the 
young men by their Christian names, and failing that, 
call everyone “ Dear Man.” There is a want of grace 
and stateliness which belongs to good society in such 
things. 


A. returned to Vienna before me and wrote thus :— 


(Sir A. Paget to self.) 
53, Grosvenor Street, London, November 1, 1890. 
At half-past four I saw Lord Salisbury who 
was as nice and cordial as ever. I was with him for about 
three-quarters of an hour, I think, talking first foreign 
affairs and then all sorts of things. I said a word about 
how gratified Windsor had been at his proposal, and the 
kind way in which it had been put.” (To move the Address 
for the opening of Parliament.) “‘ He said he was so glad 
to get Windsor to do it and that he hoped it would 


ce 
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encourage him to speak more in the House. I said he 
was perfectly indefatigable in the performance of his 
duties to the country, attending meetings of all sorts 
and kinds of County business. Lord Salisbury seemed 
quite aware of this.” 


Vienna, November 8, 1890. 

“‘] have not a notion whether there is any foundation 
for what he has heard of White’s retirement next year.” 
(Sir William White, our Ambassador at Constantinople.) 
“But I dare say there is no more in it than the rumour 
about myself. J should think that White’s services at 
Constantinople and Baring’s in Egypt, are too valuable 
for the Government to dispense with them until absolutely 
necessary. Natty Rothschild has, I hear, been to Kneipp 
and has come back completely cured and on his legs 
again. If Kneipps has succeeded with him none, I think, 
need despair—it is simply a miracle... 

“Mr. H. L’s. letter is that of an impertinent 
unmannerly hound, for anybody who harps upon education, 
it is a pity he doesn’t learn to write intelligent English 
himself. I will defy anyone to make head or tail of 
anything he says. It is nothing more than a number of 
meaningless insolent words strung together, though there 
is no concealment about his animus. He ought to have 
a good settling down, but you are the best judge whether 
you will give it him or not. I really wonder at little 
Austin consenting to publish such a gratuitously offensive 
personal production in his review.” (This refers to a 
rather violent controversy which had sprung up in the 
** National Review ” in consequence of my visit to Count 
Mattei. My adversaries were, of course, doctors and 
vivisectors. My friends thought that I had got much 
the best of it. Count Mattei told me that I had 
increased his income by the sales of his medicines by 
£8,000 a year.) 
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November 14. 
“ Alington and his daughters arrived here the evening 
before last and left again this morning, but he took another 
special train to come back from Constantinople too, as 
he says the Orient Express would have driven him mad. 
He paid three hundred pounds for each one going and one 
coming back. They were all in great force and delighted 
with their reception by the Sultan, who gave each of 
the young ladies a decoration in diamonds. The natives 
not being accustomed to the people travelling in special 
trains, they were all received all along the line and on 
the return, by governors, prefects, Syndics and soldiers 
presenting arms at all stations.” 
November 30, 1890. 
“‘ What is happening between old Gladstone and Parnell 
is another instance of the proverb: ‘‘ When thieves fall 
out honest people come by their own.” I don’t believe 
a bit, however, that old Gladstone will retire whether 
Parnell sticks to his post as leader or not. He will find 
some means to escape, you will see. And after all, old 
Gladstone only stipulated for Parnell’s retirement for the 
present, the cunning old fox. I wonder, in the meantime, 
how he and his party like being called ‘ howling English 
wolves,’ in Parnell’s manifesto. Serve them right! I 
cannot help agreeing, however, with what has been said 
in some of the papers, that, after the Gladstonians having 
winked at and condoned all the atrocities, boycotts, 
murders, etc., committed by the National League, with 
whom Parnell is intimately associated, it is rather ridiculous 
their getting on a high horse of morality on account of 
his going on with Mrs. O’Shea. But it is all of a piece 
with their hitherto political inconsistency. They do just 
what they think is most likely to serve their own ends... 
“IT went to Goeding (to shoot with the Emperor) and 
only the Archduke Franz was there who the more I see 
the more I like. He is always so civil and has such good 
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manners. He did not object, either, and was rather 
pleased, at my suggesting opening one of the windows 
of our saloon, so that the journey was made very 
comfortably. 

“We picked up Philip of Coburg on the road. 


‘“‘] have just been reading Parnell’s manifesto, which 
is a nice specimen certainly, but what a show up of that 
old Gladstone! It proves him to have been playing 
false all round, which, however, was never doubtful. He 
has now chosen to make a fuss about Parnell’s divorce 
simply from political expediency, because he thought 
that by continuing to act with him he would shock a 
portion of the British public and lose their votes, but not 
in any feeling of principle or honour of which he does 
not possess one particle, although, of course, we shall 
have the usual canting humbug about his principles and 
honour which would not, even at the sacrifice of his 
prospect of returning to power, allow him to act with so 
tainted a companion and some of our papers will no 
doubt chime in. Bosh! I do hate such disgusting 
hypocrisy.” 





December 4. 

| A eerdinn to our latest telegrams Parnell still holds 

out, and I shall be surprised if he doesn’t continue to do 

so... I wonder if old Gladstone and his friends now feel 

at all ashamed of the infamous line they took in the 
controversy between poor Carnarvon and Parnell. 

“T see the enemies of the Government are confidently 
reckoning upon a fusion between Gladstone and the 
Unionists. But I hope and believe that the latter will 
not be base enough, or so short-sighted, as to betray 
their Conservative friends by entering into any kind of 
pact or relations with such a discredited and disreputable 
crew. It’s all very fine their being open-mouthed against 
Parnell for the revelations in his manifesto, but they had 
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not a word to say when he did the same thing about 
poor Carnarvon, but on the contrary took every mean 
advantage of it and adopted all he said as pure gospel, 
notwithstanding Carnarvon’s denial. They are a set of 
low mean-spirited wretches. 

“‘Gladstone’s letter to Parnell is full of quibbles, as 
everything he ever writes or says always is. He denies 
having made any proposals or suggestions, etc., etc. 

“ He tried to cheat and humbug everybody all round, 
this is quite evident. Parnell, on one hand, is getting 
him in his net and the British Constitution, on the other, 
by granting only a half-measure of Home Rule instead 
of a whole one, as he always pretended.—A.P.” 


(Self to Sir A. Paget.) 
Hewell Grange, November 6. 
“You will see several letters about Mattei in the 
‘National Review.’ The eminent surgeon who is going 
to give the system a trial is Sir James Paget. The last 
letter is a stupid onslaught on me by a scientific materialist, 
who says a thing cannot be because he does not understand 
it. I could floor him completely in three lines, but disdain 
to do it.” 


British Embassy, Paris, December 12. 

“The journey was icy and the crossing horrid, with the 
fog-horn going all the time, and the boats in readiness. 
This, I am told, is very rarely done. The sailors said 
that any moment we might run against something. They 
thought we were twenty minutes from Calais, when they 
heard a gun go off, and in five minutes we were in. In 
London doing anything was out of the question on account 
of the fog. Everything stops. I got, however, to dinner 
at Mrs. Jeune’s, where I saw Mr. E. Stanhope, Raikes, 
Lord Morris, the Duchess of Marlborough and Lady 
Malmesbury, who looks ill. The dear Lyttons are so 
nice . . . the cold is intense. I think Lytton is looking 
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very well and in good spirits. Everybody is, at present, 
- engrossed in Parnell, what a good play it would make! 
Saturday... The life here is very funny. We go about 
in cabs at night, and to the stalls and balcony at the 
theatre. The breakfast is just like those at the Kheven- 
hueller’s, the dinners are most amusing. Yesterday ours 
consisted of some quenelles with onions, and goose with 
onions, each very good in their way. The servants go 
first class and the girls third, and in omnibuses. They 
are all perfectly happy and take advantage of being in a 
republic’: . .” 


Sunday. 
“Last night we had a dinner party here. Princess 
Mathilde and the Grammonts (she is a Rothschild), the 
Alphonse Rothschilds, some minor Jews and literary people. 
In the evening a sprinkling of Americans and French. 
It is all delightful, happy-go-lucky and sans fagon, so 
astoundingly different from Vienna. The Lyttons are 
very bright and cheery. He is in such good spirits 
about himself, especially as a fortune-teller told him 
that in three years’ time he would come into a lot of 
money.” 


Monday. 
““T am enjoying myself as much as it is possible with 
a moderate-sized cold ... Last night I dined with 


Lady Anglesey. She was less unhappy about her mother’s 
death and has simply loaded me with lovely things, 
which I could never have afforded myself. Lady Lytton 


is as mad about skating as we are... The subscription 
is one hundred and sixty francs a year, but they give the 
Lytton family six tickets for nothing... Rather different 


from Vienna. Paris would have suited me but not you, 
the people would have bored you quite beyond. I like 
the variety one gets here, the pretty things and the 
possibility of meeting clever people.” 
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Vienna, 1891. 

I have little hesitation in saying that the two months 
and a half that have passed since my return to Vienna 
have been one of the most disagreeable times of my 
life, not from any outward events, but because I devoted 
myself, heart and soul, into warring against the horrors 
of vivisection and could not, at first, find my way to 
combat them here. I see, however, a little light now, 
but the ignorance and indifference of the public is crass. 
In Italy there were more English, and so I had a few 
sympathizing souls. The other thing that depressed me 
was Kennan’s book on Siberia. The horrors related in 
it and the feeling that one is helpless vis-d-vis of such 
things, gave me sleepless nights and wretched days, and 
aVheure qwil est an enlarged liver. So far it was fortunate 
we did not go to Russia, I could not have held my peace. 
I suppose, though, that an English Ambassadress could 
not have been sent to Siberia whatever she had done. 
I was made worse by the fearful cold of this winter. It 
froze hard for six weeks, not a common frost, like other 
years, but quite excessive. When one went out in the 
carriage the windows froze, then at last it snowed, piles 
and mountains of snow on the top of the iron ground, 
and the frost went on as hard as ever. I felt stiff in 
soul and body and had a terrible weight at my heart 
about the poor people and animals suffering and not being 
able to protect themselves ... The wolves came down 
from Galicia to a few miles from Vienna. The Danube 
was frozen right across, and not like an ordinary well- 
behaved stream, but in great icebergs and boulders 
twenty feet high. , 

One Sunday evening a man—nobody knew exactly 
who—was supposed to have fallen into one of the 
crevices, right in the middle of the stream, and for five 
days and nights in the ice-cold a grey dog was seen 
sitting by the side of the crevice and staring into it. 
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Nobody would or could venture there to get him away, 

~ though I believe some kind souls dropped him down a 
little food to try and entice him to the shore, or at least 
to keep him alive in the cutting winds. As soon as I 
heard I wrote to Dr. Mundy, head of the “ Rettungs- 
gesellshaft”’ (first-aid), asking him to save the faithful 
animal and I drove down to the “ Reichsbruecke,”’ but 
in the meanwhile somebody had shot at the dog from 
the bridge and it had fled down stream and was caught 
at the “ Kaisermihle”’ by some plucky millerboys, who 
went on to the ice with long poles, which they kept in 
case of accidents. The dog was so weak that he fell 
down ; his poor paws were completely raw and bleeding. 
I drove down to the mill, his large pathetic brown eyes 
haunt me. He is a kind of otterhound. The miller’s 
wife is devoted to him, she calls him Donau. I asked 
the Archduchess Marie Therese, who is now the first lady 
in the land after the Empress, to go and see him, which 
she did. This will be a protection for the people and the 
dog, for in these over-civilized ungenerous countries the 
authorities persecute the friend of man. Where would ' 
you find a man who would watch for five days and nights, 
in the middle of the Danube at fifteen degrees of frost | 
(Raumur) and cutting winds and without eating and | 
drinking, by the grave of a drowned friend ? 


1891. 

About the middle of January we dined at the Burg. 

I had not seen either the Emperor or Empress since the 
Crown Prince’s death. The Emperor at dinner talked 
much and cheerfully. The Empress appeared swathed 
in a trailing habit of black wool, modelling her from head 
to foot. It was high-necked and long-sleeved. From 
her head to the hem of her dress depended a black crape 
veil. Her only ornament consisted of a necklace of huge 
black wooden beads and a large medallion of black wood 
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containing a lock of the Crown Prince’s hair. She wore 
it at the side, like an order. She had grown thinner 
and had a beautiful deep pink colour, she spoke lower 
than ever and without the ghost of a smile ever coming 
into her eyes. The eyes had lost their former furtive 
look and had become deeper and more pathetic. She 
looked less like an Undine and more like a woman than 
I had ever seen her look before. I am the one lady 
she shakes hands with, except Princess Reuss. Is that 
the famous Spanish etiquette I wonder ? 

A few days later there was a reception at Court for the 
Austrians. They flocked from every part of the Empire. 
The Empress again appeared in trailing black, but this 
time all jet and feathers. She did her best and talked 
to everybody. Poor old Countess Goéss, her Mistress of 
the Robes, assisted and did the presentations, though 
her sister, the Countess Chanoinesse Welserheimb had 
dropped down dead in her room two days before, and was 
still lying on her bier at Burg. The Empress wished to 
dispense with her that evening, but the old lady said: 
“Tt is so rarely that I can do anything for your Majesty 
that I shall certainly do my duty this time, I only ask 
that nobody should speak to me.” When somebody, 
later on, spoke slightingly of Countess Goéss, saying that 
she had shown little heart on that occasion, Countess 
Harrach very properly answered: “ Elle a montré qu’elle 
avait un cour de grande dame et pas de femme de chambre.” 
(‘She showed that she had the heart of a great lady and 
not that of a lady’s maid.”) Certainly her appearance 
was quite in harmony with this melancholy and touching 
reception... : 

A Court ball took place in the ‘Redoutensaal,’ as the 
Empress, not being present, would not allow it to be 
given in the Rittersaal. Anything more lugubrious I 
never assisted at. I wandered about the best part of 
the evening in search of a seat and at last I took refuge 
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under the staircase where some officers had left their 
sabres and helmets. The Duke of Wurtemberg, who did 
not think this the right place for an Ambassadress, went 
in search of another seat, but in vain. The Archduchess 
Marie Therése did the honours, but was so frightened and 
embarrassed that nobody could hear a word she said. 
A few days later I dined with Count Trauttmannsdorft 
and I said to him: “I expect from your old friendship 
for me, that if the next Court ball takes place in the 
* Redoutensaal,’ you will let me know beforehand.” 

“Why ? ” he replied. 

““ Because I shall bring a camp stool with me,” and 
I might have added a lantern. Téte de Don Magnifico / 

Our ball was by far the most brilliant of the season. 
All the Archdukes and duchesses danced till the end, | 
remaining for supper, a thing which had never happened 
before. The Duchess of Cumberland, who, like her sisters, 
is quite devoted to dancing, lay in bed for a week after. 
She is such a nice kind simple woman and [ like him, 
too, very much. He never pays a visit of under 
two hours. Our Queen is indignant at the treatment of 
the Empress Frederic by the French, but it was imprudent 
to let her stay so long in Paris and at the German 
Embassy. She has not captivated the imagination of 
the French enough to win over the people who only see 
her, though she fascinates those to whom she speaks. 


March 22. 

Princess Hohenlohe (née Wittgenstein) paid me a visit. 
She talked a little and giggled much and told me the 
following story. The third Princess Metternich (née 
Zichy), the last wife of the Chancellor, was handsome, 
but had no manners. She disliked Louis Philippe’s 
accession and when he sent an ambassador to Vienna 
she received him very stiffly. The ambassador, in order 
to say something pleasant, ventured at a great ball to 
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say: “ Madame la Princesse quel beau diadéme vous avez.” 
“<4u moins je ne Pai pas volé,’ was the curt retort. The 
ambassador went to the Chancellor and intimated that 
if this was to be the way the Princess was going to treat 
him, he had better ask for his recall, to which the Prince 
replied: “Que voulez vous, je Pai épouse mais je ne Par 
pas elevée.”’ (“What would you, I have married her, but 
I have not brought her up.’’) 

Afterwards, Kalnoky paid us a long visit and was very 
chatty. He agrees with me about the singular want of 
tact in publishing so soon Lord Grey’s and Princess 
Lieven’s letters. Then talked about Lady Bloomfield’s 
childish memoirs and also Lady Dufferin’s memoirs, and 
Prince Talleyrand’s disappointing ones, just out. I asked 
him whether it was true that I must have the permission 
of the police to form a Band of Mercy amongst the little 
English children. He rather thought so. I suppose the 
police will come and inspect the medals and the chocolate 
cakes I give the children and the magic lantern slides to 
make sure there is nothing subversive in them. 


March 24. 

Count Neipperg, came, he is the son of the Empress 
Marie Louise’s second husband by his first marriage—fine 
old soldier, straight as a lath, but seventy-eight. Much cut 
up about old Clamm Gallas who has just died. So, too, was 
Princess Rosa Croy, in tears all the time, good-hearted, 
very, mais sans elévation de sentiment. (But without any 


ideals.) 


May 6. 

Last night we dined at the Augarten and Prince Hohen- 
lohe assured me that there was not a word of truth in 
all those stories of the Crown Prince having been 
murdered. He says his hands were all right, for he 
himself took the rings off, but he says it is quite certain 
he shot Marie Vetsera, and then himself immediately 
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afterwards. After dinner went with Max Ratibor to see 
Phillip Hohenlohe, one of the sons of the house, a charming 
youth, full of promise (now a monk in a Benedictine 
convent on the Aventine), who is in bed after a fearful 
operation, a swelling in the groin, which is the form the 
influenza has taken at Troppau, where Phillip was working 
this year. He says many people have had it there. He 
will be in bed for some time and he told me that he had 
a wound so deep that they had to put a tube, a metre 
long, into it, and he still has it. 
May 17, 1891. 
We had Lord Rowton here for a few days. He was 
Dizzy’s walking-stick, nurse and friend for many years. 
Pleasant, amiable, with much tact, he is the friend of 
all and admirer of some of the smartest young women 
in London. He is very popular. His chief interests, 
after London society, are politics. He is also one of the 
Queen’s favourite and most trusted advisers. His charm 
is a ready sympathy, without great violence of feeling, 
which ensures one’s friendship for him against catas- 
trophies. He has a good deal of perspicacity. Without 
being good-looking he has a pleasant expression in his 
rather small squeezed-up eyes, and though he is malade 
imaginaire, he can do everything other people can, when 
it amuses him. We took him one day to the Hohe 
Warte where Natty Rothschild’s wonderful flowers and 
fruit houses are. They are shown, for so much a head, 
twice a week. An enormous staff of gardeners direct 
one’s steps along a winding labyrinth of paths, which 
one is not allowed to retrace. The fruit was magnificent 
and we were conducted through the strawberry and 
peach houses by an English gardener. In the last houses 
there were boxes of peaches, millions of strawberries, also 
some melons, in baskets, looked at by the longing eyes 
of hundreds who passed them on that broiling day. But 
it would have cost the man his place if he had offered 
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one of them, even to us, whom he knew as being 
frequent guests of his master’s in his gardens. In one 
of the orchid houses there was a large cock-pheasant of 
many coloured mosses with golden laurel stuck in for 
his wings. What astounding people these Jews are! 


May 18. 
The Queen of Denmark and Duchess of Cumberland 


came to see me yesterday. The Queen was much pleased 
with her Fife grandchild, only bewailing that it was not 
a boy. She is wonderful for seventy-two. They are all 
very thankful that the Cesarevitch escaped with no worse 
than two wounds from the assault of the Japanese 
gendarme. The other day the King of Denmark came 
to see me—the news had only just come and the King 
was full of the praise of the valour and presence of mind 
of “‘ Greek Georgie’ as they call him, at having, with a 
stick, warded off any further blows from his cousin’s 
head. I could not conceive why the Duke of Cumberland 
was in fits of laughter all the time. I now hear that 
the whole affair took place in a tea-house which changes 
the aspect a good deal. 

Princess Reuss, in an expensive but dowdy black satin 
with a scarf of pale blue crépe-de-Chine, inveighed against 
the impropriety of Carmen Sylva in the tragedy “ Meister 
Manolo.” She dislikes the Queen of Rumania and said 
there was nothing good in the play. The others praised 
the language. For my part I think it is such an advance 
that a Queen should write a play at all that I am prepared 
to accept it without criticism. Last Thursday we went 
to a Hohenlohe evening—electric light, masses of blossom- 
ing lilacs, moon, music out-of-doors, no seats, untold 
royalties, the Crown Princess, with a wreath of roses 
round her bonnet, dodging about all by herself, the 
delight of life sparkling out of her eyes, and in great good 
looks. Princess Gisela of Bavaria, very plain, and yet like 
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her mother, the Empress, was attired on that May night in a 
velvet tartan with a grey cloth jacket. Her two daughters, 
in what looked like pink trousers, utterly petticoatless, 
slim and lively daughters avec des frimousses laides mais 
evetllées (with plain but lively little faces), were rushing 
about with a band of Contessen amongst the blossoming 
bushes, but without a single cavalier to accompany them. 
The King of Denmark was embarrassing an Archduke 
by confiding to him, (Louis Victor, the Emperor’s youngest 
brother) that he had not been brought up to be a king, 
and therefore had never quite settled down into it. The 
Princess of Coburg was craning her stiff neck inside the 
dull bare rooms whilst her lord and master stood outside, 
fat, shortsighted and silent, only now and then airing 
his one asset, which is his smile. The Duke of Cumberland 
quite happy, with a broad grin because, in the darkness, 
people not knowing him did not form a circle about him 
and he thus acquired a greater facility in leaving the 
person he was talking to. Princess Hohenlohe serene, 
absent and deaf as usual, and he fidgetty, amiable and 
confidential as usual. 
May 27. 
Last night—ball at Pallavicini’s. Sat in a corner all 
the evening, first with Nigra and the Nunzio and then 
with Count Huebner, Sonnenthal the actor and Countess 
Thun, who wrote “ Der Ball,” the play which was given 
at the Burg this winter. We talked over “ Meister 
Manole ” and Sonnenthal said that much had had to be 
eliminated because it was indecent. The Queen could 
not see it. The scene in which the woman is walled up 
alive, he says is too horrible for words, because there is 
no proper motive for it, and the Queen makes it still more 
ghastly by implying that the child is born while the 
walling-up is going on. Some of the best scenes between 
husband and wife are copied from the Queen’s own 
married life. 
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There were shoals of Archdukes in uniform and of 
Archduchesses in pink. I wonder if it ever occurs to 
them that there is another colour. 

One evening I dined en petit comité with the Reusses. 
The Prussian spirit is curiously intolerant and dénigrant. 
They all pitched into poor Leiningen for being a vegetarian 
and different from them, thank God, for Max Ratibor 
says there is no other pleasure in this world greater than 
eating. Below (second secretary), of course, followed 
suit, though less amusingly, but little Stolberg (Count), 
who is a real gentleman, held his tongue. 

Count Pejacewitch said he had been with his “ Gnaedig- 
sten Herr,” the Archduke Charles Louis, to Eckhardtsau 
the day before. After squeezing the least vague details 
which it is possible ever to get out of an Austrian as to 
road and distances, I telephoned to the Donau Steamer 
Company begging them to set me down at Orth, the 
next morning, to which they agreed. I started, with 
three of the secretaries, at eight-forty in lovely fresh 
weather. Beyond the Donau Spitze we passed the 
“ Friedhof der Namenlosen ” (the cemetery of the nameless 
ones) where those found drowned in the Danube are 
buried. A clump of shivering Canadian poplars close to 
the bank of the great river marks the place. How many 
romances, more wonderful and sadder than any novel, 
lay buried there! From the landing place we walked 
for half an hour through woods redolent with the scent of 
blossoming sweetbriars and the song of nightingales, to the 
Castle of Orth, a huge whitewashed building with hardly any 
windows and a number of great square picturesque towers. 
Then through a straggling, already Eastern-looking village 
and over commons and fields into a long grass-grown 
avenue of limes which after two or three miles suddenly 
ended at the foot of the perron of a whitewashed 
Schloss. The windows, doors and balconies were protected 
by the most elaborate and delicate iron work. It is a 
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silent, enchanted place in the midst of a green wilderness, 
with woods stretching for many miles east and west 
along the banks of the Danube. Inside the whitewashed 
court I asked whether we might see the Schloss. The 
man—or gentleman, as I saw on a second look—though 
dressed like a Jager, said not without permission. I 
named Prince Hohenlohe and Count Pejacewitch as my 
godfathers in this enterprise, and all obstructions were 
removed at once. Whilst we were looking at the pretty, 
neglected Louis the Fifteenth rooms, hung with gold- 
embroidered stamped velvets and delicate Chinese silks, 
set in rims of bevelled glass, the “ Schlosshauptmann ” 
told. Mr. Lowther—whose girth had evidently made a 
great impression upon him, as well as Sir Brooke Boothby’s 
height and Mr. Grant Dufl’s portentous silence and 
seriousness, that one night he heard a shot outside the 
castle, and as the Emperor was staying there, he got up 
to see what it was. He perceived his Imperial Majesty, 
in his night-shirt, standing on the grass, having shot a 
stag. This excellent “ Schlosshauptmann ” and his good 
wife gave us a delightful luncheon and carriages to Orth, 
as nothing of the kind could be got at Eckhardtsau. I 
introduced myself and the gentlemen, we photographed 
and looked at a large number of seductive Dachsels 
(dachshunds), which are the only amusement of these 
poor people in this mosquito-smitten abode where they 
are under water for months sometimes. (Note, 1923.— 
This is the place where the Emperor Charles and Empress 
Zita lived after the revolution.) At Orth we chartered a 
peasant’s cart with shying horses, and arrived, amidst 
drenching rain, on the crossroads near Stadlau, where I 
had ordered the carriage to meet us. The coachman and 
footman were hardly able to conceal their smiles at our 
sotry plight. We passed through Esslingen and Aspern, 
little villages where so much heart-break was buried 
eighty-two years ago. 
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Hector Baltazzi came to see me several times and 
amongst other odd things he said, with his usual bland 
manner: “ Vienna will never recover from that terrible 
blow of the Crown Prince’s death.” Considering the part 
his niece played in it, I was rather taken aback. He 
also said that the Empress knew nothing whatever of 
horses and she took no interest in them except as far as 
they would carry her. He said that until 1872 or 3, 
when she went to the Isle of Wight, she hardly knew 
how to sit a horse, that he then got an old safe cob for 
her and a riding-master and they made her jump little 
obstacles, forwards and backwards, on the lawn, but as 
she always fell forwards on the horse’s neck, the riding- 
master said: ‘There is nothing for it but the rope, Your 
Majesty,” and he fastened a rope round her arms and © 
pulled her back at the critical moment. 


Saturday. 
Dined with Count Kalnoky at the Stoeckel (Schoen- 
brunn). Only the Ossy Thuns. She is at present the 
lady of his fancy, clever, piquante if not beautiful. The 
R—s and H s were both given a good run as 
families who always marry for rank and money and whose 
main object in life these two things are. Then the 
Archduke Charles Louis came in for a good ten minutes, 
apropos of the sale of the Kaiser Garten, and then 
Princess Metternich—the usual bagged fox—-was let out 
for a quarter of an hour. They entirely forgot that I 
was a foreigner and an Ambassadress and the result is 
que Von se déboutonne. 








uly 1. 

Returned from Solza yesterday (Count aie 
Mrs. Drake, a hunting widow of two hunting parsons, 
was staying there. She is sixty and confesses, with the 
greatest naiveté, that she knows nothing, learns nothing, 
reads nothing, cares for nothing, except for hunting. 
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When out riding she, all the time, pulled the horse’s head 


_ right round to the left so that the horse nearly looked 


her in the face. How odd! 


Fuly 15. 

Two days ago Count Kalnoky dined here. He says 
that the Queen of Roumania is quite ill with annoyance 
at that silly marriage project of hers not coming off. 
She had herself photographed with the young Hohenzollern 
(the heir) and Mdlle. Vacarescu, who is older than he is, 
sitting at her feet. Then another photograph was taken 
of herself and Mdlle. Vacarescu en chemise de nuit (in 
nighties). The photographer said: “ But not for pub- 
lication, Your Majesty.” ‘Oh yes, why not ? ” answered 
Carmen Sylva. At night when everybody had gone to 
bed, the Queen and her beloved Heléne used to try 
hypnotic experiments. The young Prince came too. 
During one of these experiments Heléne, who is not lovely 
and does not even look young, let out that she loved 
the Prince. The Queen dissolved into tears of happiness, 
the King opposed, the Roumanians raged. Things went 
to great lengths, but dangerous complications were 
avoided and this having been ascertained a drastic end 
was put to the business. Thus far Count Kalnoky. 
This idiotic love passage might have set the East 
on fire. 

I left Vienna on the 19th for Bayreuth, where I had a 
rendezvous with the Lyttons. Got to Bayreuth after 
midnight. The Lyttons in bed. He had to pack into 
one room with his valet because the Bayreuthian’s idea 
had been to put my maid and his valet into one room. 
It was a free fight all the time for our food. I did very 
well upon black bread and wood strawberries. The 
operas last from four to ten o’clock and it is beautiful 
going out between the acts amongst the woods and fields 
and seeing the sun setting over the valleys. We were 
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all much attracted by the Wagner family. I knew Frau 
Cosima before, and introduced the Lyttons to her. At 
a supper we had with her between the two last acts of 
“ Parsifal ” the day before we started, Lytton’s head was 
already very near her shoulder. We also went to a 
heterogeneous party at the Villa Wahnfried, in the garden 
of which a huge and nameless slab of grey marble covers 
Wagner’s grave. The son and the two daughters have 
inherited their mother’s lovely smile. She is very much 
like Liszt her father, but also betrays her French origin. 
“ Parsifal ”? filled me with an ineffable longing to return 
to Bayreuth. It works one up to the highest pitch of 
religious and musical feeling. It was trying in the 
entre actes to hear one’s self accosted not only in German, 
but in English, French, Italian, and American. ‘“ How 
are you? I have not seen you for, ten, twenty, thirty 
years,” as the case might be. I wondered at the mar- 
vellous memory of the people, for I should never have 
known them, but then probably they have knocked about 
the world less than I have, and always living in one place 
preserves the memory . . . The Queen told Lytton that 
she would never send for X again, but Lytton 
says she will have to, if he lasts till then. He 
says that the whole management of the Conservative 
Party is becoming very slack and the people like a change. 
However, he doesn’t count with the imprévu and is under 
the impression of the French fury about the Emperor’s 
visit and depressed about his health... 





(Lady Paget to Sir A. Paget). 
Carlsbad, August 1. 
“Arrived here last night. I just caught Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who leaves to-day, and thanked him about Ralph.” 
(My son Ralph was with him at Cairo for years.) ‘‘ Visconti 
Venosta is here and asks much after you, also Cartwright, 
Walter Baring, Sir Euan Smith, and a heap of others 
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The Duke of Wellington ” (Spurgeon) “ got himself weighed 


_ every day when he was here. There is a queue, which is 
a quarter of a mile long, at some of the springs. I make 
Henry ” (my English footman) “walk in the procession 
and give me the glass after he has got it filled. My poor 
head is en compote this morning.” ..... “ Cartwright 
had a crisis, and could not even wind his watch up. This 
morning Hirsch was mobbed by the Polish Jews. They 
formed an ever-tightening circle round him. He picked 


up his pink Skye and departed to his hotel...” 


August 10. 
“Who do you think I dined with yesterday. I give 
you a thousand guesses! You will be dreadfully shocked, 
but you must remember that one always dines and 
sups at cafés here at little round tables, and if a lady 
comes in alone anybody who knows her asks her to join. 
Clemenceau and Admiral Maxse, the Republican, were my 
companions. They are both very clever and agreeable 
and gentleman-like, but Vienna hair would stand on end 
if they knew. I then went for an immense walk with the 
Admiral who, by the way, was a great friend of poor 
Frank’s” (Lord Westmoreland). ‘‘He also knew (during 
the Crimean War) and very much admired your poor 
sister” (Lady George Paget). “One is so intellectually 
starved at Vienna that I take what I can in the way of 
clever people. I saw M. Clemenceau again and made 
great friends with him over Pasteur, whom he calls a 
humbug. He says he never cured anybody of hydro- 
phobia but gave it to many. What would Kalnoky say 
to this acquaintance of mine?” 


Grosvenor Street, Tuesday morning. 

“T left Carlsbad covered with flowers. Everybody 

bunched me, as the Americans say. Even the Bishoff- 

sheims, from whom I certainly had not deserved it. Fane 
VOL. II Q 
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told me that the wife of the coachman at the Embassy 
at Constantinople had been a saltimbanque and jumped 
through hoops, etc., etc. Now she is a very respectable 
woman and she was in the habit, when she went to the 
English Church, to walk through part of the Embassy 
Gardens. This, Lady White categorically forbade and it 
hurt the poor woman’s feelings very much— especially 
as me and Miladi were artists together.’ She thought it 
very unkind. ‘She is a great lady now, and I am only a 
coachman’s wife,’ she added. But such is life. He was 
full of fun about the Whites and spoke of old White 
running up and down the corridor crossing himself and 
saying to the interpreter: ‘The devils are about this 
evening, Mr. Cox, the devils are about.’—W.P.” 


(Sir A. Paget to self). 
Vienna, October 4. 
“Did you see that old Gladstone says we are 
to evacuate Egypt. That old really seems to 
rack his brains to try and discover what is the greatest 
amount of mischief he can do, all to serve his own 
sordid party purposes without any regard to public 
interests. I really hope, although the country is perfectly 
indifferent to Foreign Affairs, it will not go with him 

upon this . . —A.P.” 








PART XI—Continued. 
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came to join usin London. We were very busy. 

Our mornings were spent in Burne Jones’s 

* studio, Gay sitting to him for her full length 
picture. To me it was an immense pleasure communing 
with that gentle, refined and infinitely and wonderfully- 
stored mind. It was like diving into old missals, and 
romances and histories of saints. He always caught the 
best and most beautiful side of the story. His great and 
touching love for animals was a strong bond between us. 
One morning as we were sitting in that simple little studio, 
in which the dear man always tried to make us as 
comfortable as possible, generally offering in his gentle 
voice “a little warm milk” to drink, one of the worst 
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gales of that most “galey” year broke loose. The whole 
house rocked to its foundations. A large tree before the 
windows was blown down and part of the roof of the 
studio lifted off and the rain came pouring in on all sides. 
We set to work trying to save the pictures, to the utter 
distress of their owner, who was terrified lest we should 
hurt ourselves carrying them about. That same afternoon 
Gay and I went on a voyage of discovery to find Mr. Swan, 
the artist. who painted those wonderful polar bears 
swimming through the ice-bound waters. ‘“ We were the 
first to burst into these silent seas” was the legend 
underneath, as my readers will remember. Mr. Swan lives 
beyond Regent’s Park. To our utter astonishment we 
found him to be a huge kind of baby, dashed with a 
spice of Roman Emperor, something utterly un-English 
and very naif. He received us most cordially and quite 
simply, showed us all his wonderful beginnings and gave 
us the best cup of tea I have had for years. At last he 
fetched a huge lump of soft wax, with which I wanted to 
make a seal to affix to a document which Burne Jones had 
indited to Dr. Nevin, the American clergyman in Rome, 
and a mutual friend of ours, in which he was made to 
promise, in language worthy of St. Francis of Assisi, to 
give up shooting, a thing which had much annoyed us all. 
[ especially had been, for the latter years, much distressed 
at this amazing mania which does not harmonize with 
the duties of a divine. 

As we wanted to walk back across Regent’s Park, we 
enquired the way from our host, who in his nice simple 
way insisted that it would be much better for us to take a 
“*bus ”—a conveyance that had all the terrors of the 
unknown for us. We wanted to walk. When we were in 
the middle of the Park, another violent squall burst over 
us. The wind was‘such that we could hardly stand. 
The storm rose from the west, like a black wall, that with 
lightning velocity, rushed into a pale blue sky, which was 
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spanned from north to south by a splendid rainbow. The 
_ sun painted all the trees a russet gold. There are very 
wonderful effects in London sometimes. The last morning 
we were sitting in the Burne Jones’s studio he said to me: 
““T am so fond of legends. More than twenty years ago 
I came across, in a not particularly good French book, the 
drawing of a bed all round which is written: ‘ Famats, 
jamais, Jamats.”.” “Yes, here it is,” 1 said: lifting up 
my work, “I also have been thinking about it for twenty 
years,” and I showed him the curtain of that very bed 
which I was embroidering for a room at Hewell. I don’t 
think anybody but Burne Jones and myself had dis- 
covered it. 

About the 1oth October we went to Hewell. Nobody 
who saw the house then would think it possible the rooms 
could be ready for a large party at the end of November, 
for it was then that Lord Salisbury was to come and make 
his great political speeches at Birmingham. On Monday, 
the 23rd November, just as the last work-people were 
leaving the house, the guests who had been bidden to the 
political party began to arrive—Lord and Lady Salisbury 
with Lady Gwendoline and Mr. Macdonald, Lord Salis- 
bury’s private secretary, the Wharncliffes, the Granbys, 
Lord and Lady Iveagh, Lord Rowton, George Curzon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin .. . then there were Lords Lamington 
and Newport, and some other men besides, I think. The 
next day Lord Salisbury was to make his great speech at 
Birmingham. I had looked forward to it for months, as 
a new experience, for in my life abroad I had seen very 
little of home politics. We were all to meet together at 
the Chamberlains’ for dinner and then to hear the speech. 
However, as is so often the case, there was a hitch at the 
last moment, for dear little Ivor, who had for some days 
been unwell, had rather an increase of fever and I there- 
fore stayed at home with him, and sat up for the return 
of the party. It was midnight when Lord Salisbury, the 
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first to return, came into the hall. His first question was 
about the boy. Lady Salisbury then whispered to me 
there was bad news about poor Lytton, that he was 
seriously ill, but that Mr. Macdonald had lost the telegram. 
There were so many there who knew him well. I sat 
down with them whilst they supped, and then Gay told me 
that Windsor had had a telegram whilst he was presiding 
at the meeting. I asked him what it said, and he replied 
that it was all over! It had to be kept from Lord 
Salisbury till he had made his speech, and then they were 
anxious that he should be got home and eat something 
before he was told the news as he was so jaded. I saw 
him go upstairs and when, a little after, I went to my 
room he was sitting on the old cassone on the landing, his 
head bowed into his hands. Lady Gwendoline and Mr. 
Macdonald were standing before him, they had just told 
him. The grey marble columns behind them, the pink 
alabaster walls and the tall chrysanthemums made a lovely 
scale of colour. The grief in my heart impressed the 
picture on my mind, for at such moments all one’s 
faculties are set at highest tension. 

Lord Salisbury, next day, when he delivered another 
speech at Birmingham, made a beautiful and very touching 
allusion to Lytton’s death. His voice shook and one felt 
that what he said came from his heart. It was on that 
day that Mr. Chamberlain pronounced the fateful words 
which severed him entirely from his party. I was sitting 
quite close behind him and before he had finished his 
first sentence I knew what was coming. I turned round 
to Lord Rowton who was sitting next to me and said: 
“Il gran rifiuto”? (Dante). I don’t think Lord Rowton 
quite realized what I meant, but in another ten minutes he 
was persuaded that I was right. Lord Rowton, who liked 
to mix a little froth with the most serious things, asked 
me to look round and say which of all the ladies there he 
would have chosen for his wife. There were about 
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twenty to choose from, for, besides the house party, some 
others one knew had come. I pointed to Mrs. Chamber- 
lain and he said: “ Yes, but how did you know?” I 
answered: “ Because you are a critic and a doubter and 
no more quite young and she inspires you with confidence.” 
“Yes, that is it,” he said. Amongst the ladies there 
was one he had been madly in love with, and one 
he had the greatest friendship for, but he had 
excepted her. 

The excitement after Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was of 
course very great. We all returned to Hewell in a special 
and I noticed Lord Salisbury was put by Lady Gwendoline 
into a compartment by himself, where he could lie down 
and rest, the sole hygienic precaution I have known 
any of the Cecils ever to take. 

This party, owing to Windsor’s excellent arrangement, 
was successful, politically, as it would have been socially 
had it not been darkened for so many of us by dear 
Lytton’s death. A few days later we went to Windsor. 
The Queen with increasing age becomes brighter and 
gentler: there is something naive and dignified about 
her which is most touching and attractive. The Moriers 
were there. I had not seen them for ages. He, quite 
infirm on his legs with gout and other ailments. He 
wants to go to Rome for the climate, but she wishes to 
stay at St. Petersburg, where they have a wonderful 
position. We promised to help him. He had been once 
already appointed to Rome, but after a month the appoint- 
ment was cancelled at his own desire. It is a regular 
case of “Ce que femme veut,” etc., etc. (“What the woman 
wishes”). We left Windsor together and had to change 
at Slough. Upstairs and downstairs, through subways 
and over bridges, Lady Morier rushed and ran, and when 
I arrived in the waiting-room ten minutes later, having 
supported her better, and very heavy, half over all the | 
obstacles which without me he could never have 
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surmounted, we found her comfortably ensconced near 
the fire, reading a book as if she had nothing to do 
with him at all. 

When we returned to Vienna we entered a city of the 
dead and dying. Archduke Henry and his wife had died 
within a few hours of one another from influenza and 
pneumonia. A day or two after our return his brother 
Archduke Sigismond succumbed, and a month later 
Archduke Charles Salvator fell a victim to the same 
illness. I had an attack a few days after our arrival, 
but got better at Christmas. Prince Gustav of Saxe 
Weimar dined with us on that day and seemed so unwell 
that I advised him to go to bed. A few days later, I met 
him at a wedding, puffing and coughing and repeated my 
advice, which it appears he took the next day, but at two 
o’clock in the morning he turned to the wall and died. 

One evening, at five o’clock tea, Sir William White 
came in on his way from Constantinople to Berlin. He 
was in tearing spirits and full of vigour: I had never 
seen him better. His huge frame shook with deep 
laughter. He started that evening for Berlin, and in 
three days he died from influenza. I cannot count up 
the numberless cases of friends then dying all over the 
world. The weather was dark and damp and unhealthy. 
A. took the present fashionable form of influenza-cholera 
—which was painful though less dangerous, and then 
came my violent attack which frightened the doctor. 
One day the papers said the Duke of Clarence was slightly 
unwell. The next morning I woke up out of my 
troubled sleep by hearing distinctly ‘‘ Death of the Duke 
of Clarence,” called out repeatedly in English, just under 
my window. After a little time I knew that it must have 
been an oral hallucination, but it proved, alas! too true, 
for he died about that time. His death called forth a 
most remarkable and touching demonstration of sympathy 
all over the world. 
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February 10, 1892. 
Great anxiety had been felt about the Archduke 
Francesco, the Emperor’s son-in-law. When his father 
died, his mother, the Archduchess Immaculata, obliged 
all his children to kiss his hands and face. Francesco, 
who already had a cold, was made by the Court physician 
Wiederhofer to take a bath (to which he was not accus- 
tomed) every time he had seen his father, and before 
going to see his wife, and he is said to have taken the 
influenza through this kiss. From that moment the 
Empress forbade her daughter Archduchess Valérie to 
see her husband. Valérie wept so much that an eight- 
months baby appeared, which had to be put into a nest 
of cotton-wool. The same day the old Duchess Ludovica, 
the Empress’s mother, died. No notice was taken of this 
event except that Vienna was plunged for two months 
into still deeper mourning. The Empress could think of 
nothing but the Archduchess Valérie. She never cared 
very much for any of her other children. The old Duchess 
Ludovica was famous for her wonderful hair (though she 
was never without a headache) and for the way she married 
her numerous daughters to emperors and kings. Poor 
Francesco was not informed of his daughter’s birth till 
he woke the next morning. Indignantly he jumped out 
of his bed, and ran, in dressing-gown and slippers, to his 
wife’s room, and there, sitting on her bed, he was seized 
with fresh rigors and has ever since had bronchitis and 
pleurisy. Four of his sisters died of consumption. 


February 4, 1892. 

Last night at Countess Gabriéle Andrassy’s beautiful 
house belonging to her brother, Janusch Palffy. All Empire 
from beginning to end. Small, square drawing-room, 
white and gold, piano in the middle, red damask chairs 


all round the walls and upon them stout, middle-aged 
ladies all clad in black. . .. Near the door a shoal 
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of plain, but solid-looking Contessen, also in black. 
When they moved, which they always did together, it 
was like a flight of starlings. When the mothers rose, 
which they also did at the same time, it was like a 
flock of crows flapping their wings. The Court mourning 
for the Duchess Ludovica is very deep. At the piano a 
man and a pretty girl sang and played vulgar songs to 
which the Contessen listened breathlessly, while the mothers 
made shocked eyes behind their fans. Then followed 
another man and another pretty girl with a better voice, 
and sentimental songs—everybody chattered. Sleepy and 
dejected we make a hasty exit through the gallery full 
of the smoke of numberless cigars. The younger men 
and the young married women had taken up their abode 
there. 

Vierma has been much agitated these last few days 
about the illness of the Archduchess Valérie, who, after 
her confinement, contracted pneumonia. The complete 
mystery, which has been made of it, makes people 
imagine she is au plus mal (almost dying). The Archduke 
William was told, when he enquired himself, that she 
had a cold in her head. The Duke of Cumberland, who 
came to see me yesterday, said he could not find out 
anything, in spite of enquiries made personally. The 
Empress is mad with terror and it appears that a clair- 
voyant once told her that either she, or the Archduchess 
Valérie, would die the year the latter’s first child was 
born. This would, in some degree, explain her reluctance 
to let her marry, and also her utter, and quite un- 
reasonable, despair when the marriage took place. All 
those who saw her on that day told me that she had the 
expression of a person going to her death. 

I rather jumped this morning at breakfast when I 
read another of the Emperor William’s all-too-frequent 
speeches. In this one he advises all those whose opinions 
differ from his to leave Germany. | Then he speaks of 
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God as if he were on the most intimate terms with 
Him and he ends up by saying that he knows he is quite 
right in all he does and that in spite of all that is said 
he will steer his own canoe. 

I have been ill again, and I had hardly scrambled out 
of bed the first time when the dear little Duchess of 
Cumberland came to see me. Her pretty eyes were full 
of tears and she looked very sad, for the negotiations 
about Brunswick and the ‘ Welfenfond” had been 
completely broken off, owing to the Duke’s honourable 
obstinacy. The Emperor William merely remarked that 
he did not in the least care about another result and that 
his only object had been to amuse and please “ those 
two old ladies in London,” meaning his grandmamma 
and the Queen of Denmark. The next day, however, 
he turned round again and made another offer of an 
arrangement and the Duke of Cumberland, having been 
well sat on all day by the Duchess and everybody within 
reach, including ourselves, at last gave the asked-for 
assurance. He has ever since this been the most wretched 
of men, imagining he has done a dishonourable thing, 
but his revenues are trebled. 


April 29. 

I have begun to go out again. The people seemed to 
scream more than ever, they speak so very loudly. We 
gave some big dinners of thirty-two each, with two large 
round tables (a novelty) for the Grand Duke of Luxemberg 
and the Cumberlands. The Auerspergs, very high in 
rank, arrived at the last moment, to the wrong dinner. 
I was occupied with the royalties and A. did not even 
know who was asked. Kalnoky volunteered to go into 
the dining-room and re-arrange the places. Nobody 
minded much, except one or two, who were not to be 
consoled by excuses and explanations. The principal 
thing was not letting the Auerspergs find out that they 
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had made a mistake and they never did till Louis Ester- 
hazy, mischievous as ever, told them while going down- 
stairs. I always tried to arrange my dinner-tables 
differently from other people’s. In Vienna, where flowers 
cost a mint of money, they were in the habit of having 
a few jardiniéres, with hothouse flowers, half faded with 
their journey from the south, on the table. In the 
spring I used to get my flowers straight from the hills 
and arrange them in great quantities. For instance, I 
covered a table with massive silver and carpets of large 
buttercups, and sometimes ice-roses. Another time there 
were quantities of gorgeous anemones of every colour, 
and Dresden china. Or I had great pools of forget-me-nots 
in shallow glass cups and sometimes heather and half- 
blown roses. I was very particular about having the 
flowers fresh, so that they looked as if the dew were still 
onthem. They seemed to bring me breaths of country air. 
The anarchists in Paris are shelling and burning the 
bourgeois out of their houses. The cowardly juries will 
give no verdicts against them and the judge bandied 
compliments with Ravachol in court... The anarchists 
go on blowing up and ravaging in France, Belgium and 
Italy. The bourgeois are frightened out of their wits, 
the shops are shut, all commerce stopped. Rome is put 
under martial law. 
May 6. 
_ Went with Marie Taxis and Franzi Liechenstein to see 
Maeterlink’s ‘“Intruse” badly given at the Josephs- 
theatre, before a public of critics, reporters, writers and 
artists. Count Lanskaronsky and we three represented 
the intelligence of Viennese society. The piece had never 
been staged before. A shudder ran through the 
audience every now and then, in spite of the copious 
libations of beer and the inordinate consumption of 
Schnitzel and Kaireschmarren which chains the Austrian 
souls to this earth. At the end, enthusiastic applause. 
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In the papers, next day, jeers and gibes. It is a piece 
_ which ought to be given on a November evening by 
clever amateurs in an old castle whilst the storm rattles 
all the doors and throws down the chimneys. 

Mrs. Laurence came to stay, as charming, intelligent 
and grande dame as ever. I had not seen her for eleven 
years. She is most appreciative and has accumulated 
a store of knowledge from her extensive reading. We 
went together to all the exhibitions, museums and theatres. 
She wept over Werther’s woes, translated into music by 
Massenet and splendidly rendered by Vandike and 
Renard. Never was an opera more perfectly staged than 
“Werther and Manon.” Massenet himself said that 
Paris productions were not to be compared to them. At 
Schoenbrunn, Mrs. Laurence worshipped Marie Antoin- 
ette’s memory and wondered at the many rooms furnished 
by the busy fingers of Marie Therése’s daughters. One 
night we went to the Sulkowsky theatre to see a new 
actress tested before an audience consisting of the critics, 
and kitchen-maids with handkerchiefs on their heads. 
The drains of some neighbouring stables made me feel 
sick. 

Kalnoky came to see me—he was exercised as to the 
possibility of Princess Reuss going to Pesth to the Jubilee. 
He said she would make des embarras, and I was not to 
encourage her, though I go myself. 


May 24, 1892. 

Pretty ball at Pallavicini’s last night. The artistic 
Mdme. Bartelmus sent my dress just in time for me to 
get into it—grey blue satin, thick as leather, with gold 
trees interwoven and the bodice of real gold lace. 
Besides Viennese royalties, Princess Gisela, a bad copy 
of the Empress in a black gown flowered with strawberry 
and pale green and a bow of these colours on her back, 
with ends descending to the floor, looked intensely hideous. 
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Her two plain, but most lively girls, chatter the whole 
time they dance; the men are quite out of breath with 
these exercises. The Grand Duke of Weimar, full of 
excellence and information, but more odd than ever. 
He asked Countess Zichy: “ Have you a son?” 

NO Voit: 

“Why not?” 

The conversation goes on in this style. His pro- 
nunciation is very stilted, his figure marvellous for a 
man of his years. I ran right against him to-day as I 
was making my way through some packing-cases to 
the unfinished English section of the exhibition. He 
insisted upon my explaining to him how Watts and Burne- 
Jones painted and why they kept their oil-colours in 
little pots with water on the top. I saw the Crown 
Princess Stephanie ride through the flowering avenues 
of the Prater with a train of ladies and gentlemen. The 
air was full of the song of birds and an inexpressible 
feeling of spring and happiness about. The sun flickered 
through the trees on to the buttercups and daisies .. . 
Why, oh, why is there so much pain and wickedness in 
so beautiful a world ? 

As it is rather hot I went out riding very early and found 
the whole of the Prater netted off from the avenue, and 
it was impossible to pass. The avenue is infamously kept 
and hardly ever watered. The Prater, which is the only 
park for the whole of Vienna, does duty for everything. 
In the morning the soldiers manceuvre there. A man 
is hidden behind every tree and generally jumps out upon 
you. Drums and horns practise. As you are quietly 
cantering along, up go your horse’s heels and a cavalry 
charge bears down upon you. The exhibition “ Trab- 
fahren,” and “ Preisreiten,” all take place in the Prater. 
In summer the meadows are covered with people and 
masses of children, who bring out their food and work, 
and leave the place strewn with greasy papers. I once 
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asked Princess Hohenlohe why these papers were not 
_ removed, and she said it would hurt the feelings of the 
Viennese. In spite of all this excessive crowding, Prince 
Hohenlohe cuts off a piece of the Prater every year for 
building purposes. He also keeps a large, and certainly 
the best part of it, for his own and his son’s shooting, 
for since the Crown Prince’s death none of the imperial 
family affect this childish sport. The “ Fasanengarten ” 
(pheasant garden), as this place is called, was first 
enclosed for the imbecile Emperor Ferdinand, that he 
might shoot some tame birds near home, now it will go 
on ad infinitum. 

All round Vienna there are large, barren, dusty, untidy 
places, but it never seems to occur to anybody that, 
with a very little money and a little sense and trouble, 
they might be converted into parks for the people. The 
Austrians are good but they are indolent, they would 
rather bear anything than take trouble about it. At 
the slightest difficulty they jump into the Danube, 
even the children commit suicide when they cannot do 
their lessons. At present, in this hot weather, they are 
complaining dreadfully, but the women are laced pro- 
digiously and strangle themselves with high, hard, stiff 
collars, till they can barely move. 

There is no back-biting here, for nearly everybody is 
good natured, but the Contessen, by herding together in 
the ridiculous way they do, often spoil each other’s chances 
of marriage. The Austrians only feel really happy when 
they are amongst themselves. Of all foreigners the English 
are the most popular with them. I wish to remark on 
a stroke of genius of the Viennese. Twenty years ago 
Vienna was the most unhealthy capital in Europe, on 
account of its bad water. It was then decided to bring 
the spring water down from the Semmering. As soon 
as this was done, every single well in the town was stopped 
up, the consequence being that, little by little, the water 
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is rising in the cellars, as well as in the Prater, and in 
all low-lying districts, ague and mosquitoes increase. It 
is impossible to use the Semmering spring water for 
washing clothes, for it is so hard that it doesn’t even 
clean one’s hands, nor would there be enough of it, for 
every three or four months there is an urgent appeal in 
the papers to the public not to wash, and by no means 
to use tubs or baths, as there is no water. The streets 
are mostly left unwatered for the same reason, and the 
Danube water must not be taken, as the doctors say it 
contains cholera bacilli. 


In the Volksgarten there is always music on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays during the summer months, after eight 
o’clock. Last year it rained on every one of these days 
all through June, excepting one evening when we went. 
Upon arriving we were told there was no music, because 
it was the anniversary of the death of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, the aforementioned imbecile, I don’t know 
how many years ago. 


When a dressmaker brings back a modéle from Paris 
she proceeds to make one or two dozen dresses exactly 
like it and you meet it everywhere on the backs of your 
friends, at parties, on actresses at the theatre, on 
Jewesses at the public functions. When you order a 
dress, the first difficulty which faces you is that whatever 
you want is not to be found at Vienna. At last you 
accept the least tiresome thing the couturiére offers you. 
When you think that you are going to have your dress, 
you are told that there is not stuff enough, no ribbons 
or fringe can be got for three weeks or more, and so on, 
till you are thoroughly sick of the whole thing. The 
one saving grace which reconciles one is the thorough 
good-nature and easy-goingness of the whole concern, 
but it would be maddening to me if I were an Austrian 
and wanted to carry out an object. 
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Fune 30. 

Yesterday morning I was quietly riding by myself in 
the Prater Allée when the thunder of horses, galloping 
at utmost speed, made me turn my head. In an instant 
I was enveloped, pushed and hustled on every side by 
two score wild soldatesca rushing along, apparently unable 
to hold their snorting steeds. Right in front of me 
they turned a sharp corner and disappeared back into 
the woods out of which they had emerged like a horde of 
savage Huns, only that they did not ride so well. Had 
Nightfall, my mare, who at first reared and then tried 
to bolt, kicked me off, they must all have passed over me 
and I might have been killed. It is not the first time this 
has happened to me and I dare say to others, but the 
Viennese are afraid to speak. 

Percy Ffrench is staying with us, he chatters all day 
generally about himself. He knows everybody and most 
people with handles to their names are his cousins. He 
calls everybody by their Christian names and he speaks 
every Latin language. He is good-natured, but egotistical, 
and says of himself: “I had a marvellous voice and was 
a born actor.” He was a friend of Mario as well as of 
Frezzolini. His real name is Robert French, but he likes 
the picturesque and has transposed it into Percy Ffrench. 
He looks like a foreigner. He, like the Italians, can keep 
a secret. 

We received an invitation to Herbert Bismarck’s 
marriage, and we went to the “ Brautsoiree” in the 
Palffy Palace, where the Prince and Princess Bismarck 
were staying. There were not many Viennese and few 
of those were in high official positions, for the Emperor 
of Germany had let it be known that it would displease 
him much if Bismarck was honoured or received by his 
brother of Austria. The Reusses were forbidden to attend 
or to associate with the outlaws. Kalnoky went, for 
he had been for years prone before the giant, whom he 
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now greeted somewhat coolly. The rest of the society 
consisted of Hungarians and foreigners. They all rose 
when Prince Bismarck came into the room, formed an 
ever-tightening circle around him and mobbed him in 
the most approved fashion. I could not have believed 
such a thing possible in a drawing-room. Everybody 
asked to be presented, people whom he had never heard 
of and whom he would never see again. The weather 
was hot and he looked tired and somewhat bored, I 
had not seen him for thirty years. His eyes were 
extremely brilliant and though I only exchanged a few 
words with him just as I was going away, I noticed 
what pleasant inflections his voice had. Burly Herbert 
has chosen for his mate, a most excellent little girl, but 
she looks delicate. Her papa belongs to a decaduto 
(impoverished) branch of the Hoyos family and shares 
the profits of the torpedoes with the Whiteheads, 
of which family his enterprising wife is a member. 
There is also a pretty sister, a Baroness Plessen, who 
is supposed to have arranged this wonderful marriage. 
During his stay in Vienna Bismarck was greeted every- 
where with acclamation and afterwards he made a 
triumphal progress through Germany, much to the Em- 
peror William’s discomfiture. The latter did not show 
well on this occasion. Reuss, who had always been 
devoted to Bismarck, bore in silence the arbitrary pro- 
hibition not to see him, but the Princess, who has a 
less disciplined disposition and cannot hate to order, 
wept many tears on my sympathizing shoulder. 


September 20, 1892. 

Went yesterday to Baron Mundy’s cholera hospital, 
all made of zinc and painted light green. . The nurses 
and beds are entirely covered with waterproofs and 
everything is well arranged. The Viennese do not take 
much interest in these things except when they feel 
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the symptoms. The cholera has raged at Hamburg and, 
bloated rich city that it is, it has disgraced itself by the 
_ Most outrageous panic. Everybody who had money to 
pay for a railway ticket fled, and the poorest classes 
were left helpless to drink their stinking water. The 
drainage is described as leaving the houses below and 
re-entering them above as drinking water... 

The Queen of Roumania has fortunately forgotten 
Mdlle. Vacarescu and is now beginning to devote herself 
to the future bride of the Heir Apparent, the lovely young 
Princess Mary of Edinburgh. 

The Duke of Sutherland has died quite suddenly, 
having left a million of money and everything he 
possibly could to the woman he married a few years 
ago. Her rapacity, I hear, was quite boundless, and 
she led him a dog’s life, but he, being weak, could not 
extricate himself from her toils. I regret all this so 
much, for the present Duke’s sake, for he is the salt of 
the earth. 

I went to Cortina for some weeks. 


(Sir A. 2 to self.) 

Vienna, Saturday, Fuly 2, 1892. 

“JT don’t know what to think of the elections. The 
last accounts say the Gladstonians have won thirteen 
seats, we seven, but it is too soon yet to calculate on 
the ultimate issue . . . Visconti Venosta has just 
called and dines with me this evening, not a bit altered, 
I think. 

“George Duncan” (Lord Camperdown’s brother) “told 
me that Morley had won the election at Newcastle, over 
one thousand seven hundred majority. When one thinks 
that only a month or six weeks ago he was behind the 
Unionists by three thousand votes the caprices of the 
British elector are unfathomable. I was in such hopes 
that he would have been beaten and that the G.O.M. would 
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have had to swallow his bitter pill in his majority reduced 
to thirty-eight. But in this year of grace, 1892, nothing 
satisfactory ever seems to happen. 
August 30. 
“The Russells are staying with me. Poor old Billy 
is dreadfully crippled and can only walk with two sticks, 
but he is as lively and cheerful as ever... I got a letter 
from Lord Rosebery by the messenger last night, he 
sends you his kindest regards and makes the funniest 
request, that one of the secretaries should send him, 
once a week, a gossipy letter of Court and society news... 
I have had to explain how little material of that sort we 
have and that, at present, I have no one capable of 
performing that function... I spent a whole day with 
Mdme. Minghetti on the Semmering. She was so cordial 
and nice and seemed so pleased at my visit that I was 
glad I went there. We took two long walks with her, 
one before and one after luncheon. She was most tender 
in her enquiries after you. The Russells went off yesterday. 
During his stay he finished my remaining bottle of whisky 
besides plenty of other liquid . . .—A.P.” 


We went to England to Hewell Grange and a lovely 
week of sunshine brightened the first shooting. To me 
the wholesale slaughter is always painful. I never go- 
with the shooters and none of the ladies used to do so. 
Things were very different ten or even twenty years ago. 
Among the guests were Prince and Princess Wagram, he 
half a German, heavy but gentlemanlike. His grandfather 
was Berthier, one of Napoleon’s Marshals, who married 
some Bavarian Princess and who, when he heard of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, jumped out of the window 
at Wuerzburg and killed himself. ‘“ Waggy,” as his 
wife calls him, has so far deviated from Imperial traditions 
that he is, at present, entirely devoted to the fascinating 
daughter of the Comte de Paris, the Princess Héléne 
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d’Orleans, the only member of that House who enjoys 
any popularity in France. Wagram told me that he 
thought all the Jews would soon be hunted away from 
France, and that the beginning would be made with the 
Rothschilds “ gui accaparent tout,” a curious statement 
considering his lively, intelligent, and Anglomaniac spouse 
belongs to that family. Then there was the most 
agreeable and sympathetic Speaker (Peel) with his 
handsome gipsy-looking daughter Julia, who, in virtue 
of her originality and having the Speaker’s gallery at 
her sole disposal, enjoys a great position in London. 

The week after we went to Hatfield, all four of us, and 
found a large gathering of almost all the family; Lady 
Salisbury in tearing spirits at being her own mistress again 
and looking forward to Beaulieu; Lady Cranbourne, one 
of the few English women who is a femme du monde, an 
inheritance from her great-grandmother Lady Palmerston ; 
and Betty Balfour, very clever and leading a strenuous 
life. She was chaperoning her sister Emily, who has 
become very pretty, and is the image of her mother, Lady 
Lytton. She is abnormally shy. Violet Granby was 
also there. One day Lady Cowper came over from 
Panshanger, and brought the two Wortleys, Margaret 
Talbot and Mrs. Lyttleton, and also Mrs. Horner, the 
Arch-priestess of the “ Souls.” I knew her in Rome as a 
girl, and was interested in her as she lived among a great 
number of beautiful Burne Jones’s, which her father, Mr. 
Graham, had collected. 

A quiet Saturday and Sunday intervened between 
Hatfield and another party at Hewell. The people 
were Lord and Lady Clarendon: he a regular Grimstone, 
but with some of his father’s social talent; she, very 
pretty but unbelievably thin. She has the smallest head, 
with ears to match, on a slim and always well-dressed 
figure, and an indescribable look of high breeding. Not 


one hair is ever out of its place, not a pin or a bow sit 
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otherwise than is intended. She is amusing in her funny 
little cut-and-dried way. 

Mimini Grosvenor, though larger than ever, was most 
pleasant, panther-like and brilliant, full of life, ideas and 
suggestions. She had the apple-green room with the 
pink bed with the little bows, which pleased her so much 
that the first two nights she could hardly sleep. Lord 
Henry, her amiable and somewhat indolent spouse, was 
on the brink of leaving when he found that his father had 
proposed himself as a guest. It is extraordinary how his 
sons fear the Duke of Westminster: he is a tyrant at 
home, though the most charming, cultured and refined 
of men in society. 

The following Monday A. and I had to go to Windsor. 
The Queen rather more bent. As we went into dinner, 
the Queen took the arm of the Grand Duke Serge, Prince 
Henry of Battenberg following with the lovely but 
unhappy Grand Duchess, who was covered with diamonds 
the size of plovers’ eggs, and Princess Beatrice was left 
standing alone. .. Upon which Lady Salisbury said ina voice 
both loud and clear, ‘‘ Who is to take Princess Beatrice 
in?” The Princess said: “Sir Augustus Paget,” upon 
which my cavalier, Sir E. Malet, who is generally quite 
alive to every way of aggrandisement, calmly left me in 
the middle of the room to present his arm to Lady Salis- 
bury, who, however, sternly waved him back and seized 
upon the Radical Lord-in-Waiting. 

Mr. Gladstone had dined at Windsor a few days before 
and had astonished the Queen and her ladies by his wild 
and incoherent ways. 

I spent two days with Mrs. Laurence in London at the 
Bristol. She filled my rooms with exotics and fed me 
with marvellous foods. She also took me to the play. 
Ellen Terry as Cordelia was wonderful and touching. 
I took Mrs. Laurence to the National Gallery with 
Sir Frederick Burton as cicerone, and then to Burne Jones. 
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Lord Rowton has been here three quiet days, very full 
of his lodging-houses for the people. It keeps him alive 
now that Dizzy and his sister have vanished. 


December 13. 
A. gone to Weston, Eaton, Goodwood, etc., etc., Gay 
and Windsor to Wilton. I remain at home with the 
children, having given up the vanities of this world. I 
take Oti and Phyllis for long walks and Ivor plays about 
me. I read, I write, I paint, I work, I am a supreme 
happiness to Jemmy™ who peers with his green eyes at 
nobody else when I am there. 


Vienna, ‘fanuary, 1893. 

A. went to see Lord Rosebery in London, as he thought 
that he would require us to leave Vienna early in the 
spring, for the tenure of this Government is so precarious 
and he might wish to have the patronage of the place. 
But when A. saw him he was very vague on the point, 
not knowing yet who was to be his successor, so we are 
to remain until the summer. I shall not be sorry to leave. 
This climate and complete want of artistic atmosphere 
annihilate me. A Court Ball, at which there were only 
about ten Viennese ladies one knew, has laid up nearly 
everybody who went to it, such were the draughts which 
issued from the gratings on the floor under the benches 
where the ladies sat. The windows had been hermetically 
closed with tapestries. There were electric lights which 
astonished the natives. Poor Archduchess Marie Therése 
has lost her last scrap of good looks. She is thinner than 
ever and her figure has gone. The Archduchess-fiancée 
Margaret, engaged to a Prince of Wurtemburg, was there, 
and looked the living image of her grandmother, Arch- 
duchess Sophie. Countess Deym, Austrian Ambassadress 
in London, dined here last night, a tall, sleepy, handsome, 
nice woman, with her white hair, black eye-brows and 
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lashes, pale blue eyes and dazzling complexion. Daughter 
nice, but doesn’t come up to the mother. General talk, 
the disgusting Panama scandals. Where are Prince and 
Princess Wagram’s prophecies of the regeneration of 
France? Dined at Kalnoky’s last night. Besides us, 
Barrington, Dawson, Milbanke of this Embassy. It is a 
curious freak of the Austrians liking to ask us en famille. 
Kalnoky I always get on well with, though he terrifies 
many ladies and most men. He is intensely sorry we are 
going, and Countess Tarouca (his sister), Mistress of the 
Robes of the Archduchess Stephanie, wept over it after 
dinner. 


Fanuary 23. 
Incessant goings out because of the Imperial marriage 
(Archduchess to a Prince of Wurtemburg). 


Saturday thédtre paré. We did not see the Emperor 
come in, as he was five minutes before his time. The 
theatre was still half empty. Neither the Emperor nor 
the Brautpaar came forward to bow. The same procedure 
at the end. The whole Imperial family rose higgledy- 
piggledy, turned their backs and trooped out of their 
box. We had a box with Nigra. The Reusses, who 
had the one next to ours together with Lobanow, 
irrupted into ours for a little consolation. The snow 
fell in lumps when we drove to the opera and did the 
same when we returned. Yesterday at the Court Ball 
there was great confusion, nobody knew where anybody 
was to go or stand. Old “ Mother Goéss”’ was rather 
more vague than usual, and her tiara wobbled backwards 
and forwards and from side to side, only hanging on by 
three hairs. A net of black veins traced an intricate 
pattern on her old chest with never a bit of tulle to hide 
it. She seemed quite incapable of introducing the King 
of Wurtemburg to Mdme. Decrais and Mdme. Merry, so 
Princess Reuss did it. She and I had known him in 
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former days. He is a jolly, stout, good-looking sovereign 
_ with a cheerful voice and lively bon enfant manners, most 
different from those effete Archdukes, who look like 
unreal beings who have swallowed sticks and feel quite 
certain that they are made of some other stuff than the 
rest of the world. 

The Archduchess Margaret is a head and shoulders 
taller than her fiancé. She is dressed en depit du bon 
sens (senselessly), and infamously coiffée. She is good, 
clever and well-educated, owing to the unremitting care 
of her governess, Countess Marie Stolberg. 

The Queen of Wurtemburg is a good-natured, bourgeois 
kind of woman, with a large nose and mouth, redeemed 
by pleasant eyes and a well-shaped forehead. She ought 
to replace some of her front teeth which would improve 
her, but she probably belongs to the foolish school of 
women who look upon artificial teeth in the same light 
as painting their faces. . 

I complimented the Emperor upon the new fagade of 
the Burg, the one on the Michaeler Platz, which has now 
been finished for about six months, and he told me he 
had not seen it yet!!! 

We all remarked how extremely shabby and uninterest-. 
ing all the Archduchesses looked. It is the demoralizing 
influence of the Empress’s absence, as she does not allow 
any other woman to frankly take her place. The only 
Princess who looked really a grande dame was the Princess 
Clementine of Coburg, in black, covered with Marie 
Antoinette “ Point d’Argentan,” a diamond and ruby tiara 
over her filmy widow’s cap and more diamonds and 
rubies, sparkling amidst her white tulle chemisette. In her 
hand she bore the richly-chased silver instrument without 
the aid of which she doesn’t understand a single word. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany poured out his griefs to me 
and almost wept when speaking of Florence. It must be 
hard to be banished from that earthly paradise. 
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Fanuary 24. 

Egypt is again to the fore, and it is most curious to 
observe that no sooner is Mr. Gladstone in power than 
difficulties arise everywhere. 

The young Roumanian couple passed through Vienna a 
few days ago. She is a little English rosebud of seventeen 
years, well brought up, mostly at Coburg, by her clever 
mother. He has, through his mother, Donna Antonia, 
inherited the physique of the Portuguese Coburgs, without 
her own personal extraordinary beauty. Princess Mary 
adores him. At the State dinner given in their honour, 
the Emperor said to me: “ You sent something much 
too beautiful to Roumania. I don’t understand how 
the Duchess of Edinburgh could make up her mind 


to do so.” 


I: “Perhaps, as a Russian, she feels more sympathy 
with those semi-barbarous people than the German mind 
is capable of feeling.” 

The Emperor: “ Semi-barbarous—they are unfortu- 
nately much too civilized. Politically we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful to the Duchess of Edinburgh for 
having carried this thing against the wish and will of the 
Czar. I only trust the King of Roumania won’t wish to 
governess them too much. I don’t like the young couple 
living in the same palace with him.” | 

I: “T suppose he feels lonely and I fear the Queen’s 
illness shows no sign of amendment and that her legs are 
quite paralysed.” 

The Emperor: “She is stark mad.” 

I: “Poor thing, it is such a pity to think that so 
much talent should be wasted.” 

The Emperor: ‘“ Have you read her books? I read 
one—I never read such things, such improprieties . . 


I: “No doubt that if she had a dozen children she 
would have been quite sensible.” 
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The Emperor: “Yes, but for that you require two 
people.” 

I: “So you do for one, Your Majesty.’ 

The Emperor: “ Ah, but that one died.” 

I: “ Yet it comes to the same thing and I really cannot 
hebevedse e260: 5 

The Emperor: “TJ assure you... C’est comme cela!” 

This was at a State dinner in the Rittersal. I suppose 
that the Spanish etiquette was observed, for,more idiotic 
arrangements J never saw. Princess Mary sat between 
the Emperor and the Archduchess Marie Therése, and 
then, on each side, sat rows of Archdukes, fathers and sons, 
and brothers, all side by side, the other ladies and gentle- 
men opposite and Count Wolkenstein “ Oberkuechen- 
meister” halfway down the table opposite the Archduchess. 
When dinner was announced, the Emperor took in Princess 
Mary and the Rumanian Prince Archduchess Marie 
Therése. The other Archdukes, of which there were a 
whole troop, toddled in haste after them, as if they were 
afraid some of us might take hold of them. I stood there 
transfixed with wonder, till old Countess Goéss intimated, 
by a wave of the hand, that we were to follow. Was there 
ever such an absurd ‘“‘ Chinotserie,”’ such complete want 
of chivalry or even common politeness!!! Can one 
wonder at the effeteness of a country where its rulers are 
brought up with such ideas. 

February 8. 

Last night, tea with the Archduchess Marie Rainer. 
The poor Archduchess, who is the daughter of the famous 
General Archduke Charles, is nearly blind. She is a 
great reader, and it is a misery to her. When I told 
her she must read Mrs. Shelley’s “ Life,” she said: “I 
must go down on my knees to the Archduke that he should 
read it aloud to me.” We sat in a large round room, 
partook of tea and little cakes, then cold meat, compote 
and water, all on a table without a cloth. 
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February 12. 

Walked in the Prater this morning, along the muddy 
road which leads from the Kriau to the Rotunda; I saw 
a policeman coming towards me. He turned off into the 
grass through the bushes, I followed with my eyes. 
There was a flash, a report, a little cloud of smoke, and 
then a young dragoon was lying under a fir tree not ten 
paces from the place where I stood. I at once sent a 
carriage for a doctor, but the ball had been well directed, 
and after the first convulsive movements all was over. 
These constant suicides of mere boys in the army are all 
too frequent—it is terribly sad to think what misery 
must lead to them. Here people are so accustomed to 
them that they hardly pay any attention. Archduke 
William, who came to see me in the afternoon, and to 
whom I told my experience, did not seem to mind. He 
was much more pre-occupied with Countess Karolyi’s 
doings. 

Fano (Edmund Fane) arrived in the evening on his way 
to Belgrade, where he is appointed Minister. He retains 
only rare gleams of his former wit and fun. 

I went to the R——s just across the way. An ugly, 
bare room with a piano in the middle and some chairs 
around the walls; Stavenhagen playing. Brandt singing 
excellently well, but her voice going, she is over sixty. 
Princess R. , light shade of mahogany, stoutish, in red 
velvet long-sleeved, high-necked gown. Crown Princess 
on wicker chair in the centre of the room, in mauve crape, 
violets and jet. Then about thirty ladies and ten men. 
Rather like a bad dream. Afterwards went to Princess 
Aline’s, commonly called the Olympus, because none but 
the gods or demi-gods of society have entrance there. 
Found Ferdinand of Bulgaria and congratulated him 
upon his marriage. I could not say that the Princess 
was pretty but I have said what is true, that she was 
péirie @esprit (clever). He had a wide black ribbon 
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dangling down in front and at the end of it something like 
_a Greek cross in shining gold. Just as I was going away 
he pinned me near the door and began about politics. 
The constant persecution by the Czar, his hatred of him, 
etc., etc. He said: “JI y aura encore des attentats sur 
mot et ma femme, mais si je fonde une dynastie cela 
cessera.” (“There will be more attempts on our lives, 
but if I found a dynasty they will cease.”) 

He then went on to say he was a most faithful vassal 
to the Sublime Porte, and that he had made the most of 
an untenable position and I was obliged to own that that 
was so. He has become browner, harder, more manly, 
but still flourishes many rings. He said that Sir William 
White was a fearful loss to him and that now he had 
nobody. 

February 23. 

Went yesterday to see Leopold Carl Mueller’s pictures. 
In galleries I never see anybody and [I did not turn round 
when I heard somebody saying: ‘“ Bon jour, bon jour, 
bon jour,” to A. behind my back. A white glove, thrust 
out to me, directed my eyes to the face, which was the 
Emperor’s. He has a lot of routine in art as he has in 
politics, and we chatted about the pictures. He is the 
only one of his family who has real charm and entire 
simplicity. 

Albani dined with us last night, a nice, simple woman, 
and the Crown Princess, knowing how fond our Queen is 
of Albani, asked her to sing one evening. There were 
only the Cumberlands, Archduke Louis Vic, and our- 
selves. The Archduke told me that Princess Marie 
Louise of Parma and Ferdinand of Bulgaria’s fiancée, 
had been learning Bulgarian for a year before he proposed. 
She is extremely intelligent having apparently exhausted 
the stock of that quality in the family as she was followed 
by six sickly brothers and sisters. Viennese ladies attri- 
buted this misfortune to the fact of the mother, a 
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Neapolitan Princess, having ridden and swum before 
their birth. The marriage of the hereditary Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg with the last of the Braganza Princesses 
is also announced. She is pretty, like all the sisters, and 
the only one of them who does not marry a widower. 

Albani sung with her usual bravura, her knowledge 
being infinite ; her voice is extremely sweet and powerful. 
She was very entrain the afternoon, she sang for us before 
a purely musical audience of thirty people, to which I 
asked husbands without their wives if both parties were 
not musical. I even left out the Duke of Cumberland, 
but he came quand méme (all the same). Albani sang 
for the Crown Princess who enjoys her little festivities 
immensely and skips about the room like a girl just out 
of school. She never allows anybody to rise when she 
gets up, not even the men. At supper the Duke of 
Cumberland asked me whom he was going to meet at 
dinner at our house the next day and I told him that we 
had drifted into a most youthful party and that two of 
the ladies, Olga Dietrichstein and Finny Hohenlohe, in 
spite of approaching events, were coming. Upon which 
he ejaculated his usual “ Ho, ho, I hope you will have 
everything ready in case of accidents,” and he then told 
me the following story :— 

The semi-idiotic Emperor Ferdinand, after his abdi- 
cation, lived at Prague and gave many dinners. One 
day he insisted upon asking a lady who was every hour 
expecting her confinement and everything had been 
prepared at the palace in case she was taken ill at dinner. 
However, at the last moment, she was unable to come 
and was replaced, as was usual, when a lady failed, by 
one of the “ Chanoinesses ” of the Chapter of the neigh- 
bouring Hradchin. (These Chanoinesses are all old maids 
of high degree.) As the company sat down to dinner 
the Emperor turned to her and, in his loud and homely 
Viennese apostrophized her thus : 
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“Ye know, ye know, everything is prepared for ye, 
but it is not nice of ye! No, it is not!” 

Another time, when he was driving in the mountains, 
his aide-de-camp drew his attention to an eagle, flying 
at a no great distance. ‘‘ We know that better,” he 
responded, “‘ an eagle has two heads.” 

I went to Florence to look out for a villa there, and it 
was full of English flocking there, I suppose, on account 
of the Queen Victoria’s visit. I dined one night at the 
Villa Palmieri. Nobody there but the Duke of Aosta and 
the Torrigianis, he Syndic of Florence. The hour was a 
quarter to nine. The Queen looking well in the face, 
but very tottery on her legs, she always walks with a 
stick. When I kissed her hand she could not reach, to 
kiss my face, so I bent forward. Marchesa Torrigiani, 
seeing me kiss the Queen’s hand, thought she ought to 
do so too, but did not give her any help afterwards, and 
the Queen, in spite of her good intention, was not 
able to execute it... The Queen thinks and talks of 
nothing but Ireland, and it is bitter for her, after a 
reign of fifty-five years, to witness the disruption of 
her Empire, all on account of the vanity of an old man. 
The Duke of Aosta, a well-grown youngster, was much 
impressed by the presence of the Queen and very shy 
in consequence. One day, I was waiting in Jane 
Churchill’s room for the Queen to go out, whilst Mrs. 
Laurence, who had brought me to the Palmieri, was 
sitting in her carriage below, wishing passionately to see 
the Queen. The Queen generally keeps her own carriage 
waiting an hour. At last she came out, after an infinity 
of rugs, shawls, parasols and drawing material had 
preceded her. Carpeted steps were pushed near the 
carriage and a grey-headed Highlander on one side and 
a lemon-turbaned Indian on the other, lifted the old lady 
into the large landau. The stalwart Highlander closed 
the door of the carriage after the other ladies had got 
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in, whilst the Indian, with his delicate brown hands, 
gingerly pulled the Queen’s gauze veil over her face. In 
her young and bell-like voice she then called out: “To 
the Ponte Vecchio.” She was in black with a round 
white felt hat. 

Ouida now inhabits the Villa Della Corona, which is 
very large and dilapidated. Her only furniture seemed 
to be a plaster cast of Gay’s bust, for which she asked 
me years ago. ‘There were only two or three chairs in 
the many rooms I traversed, a pink and gold paper hung 
in rags from the wall, there were no fires, no carpets. A 
troupe of fluffy and rather dirty white dogs barked at 
me and then rolled themselves under Ouida’s feet, amongst 
the folds of a draggled black lace skirt. She wore a 
mantelet of some once bright but now faded colour, out 
of which her arms and tiny but ugly hands protruded. 
Her legs were encased in very bright blue stockings, and 
her feet in very thin white slippers. She insisted on 
walking through the lanes with me in this costume, with 
a whitey-browney hat with many feathers superadded, 
and a spotty veil. A few days after this Mr. H. came to 
Mrs. Laurence to ask help for Ouida. W. and I have had 
no end of trouble and Mrs. Laurence, knowing this, told 
Mr. H. we must not be worried any more and she gave 
him some money on his promising that he would never 
mention from whence it came as she could not abide 
Ouida. 

The next day I received a letter from her “ per 
express”? (which cost one franc), to ask me to visit her 
at her villa, comme si de ne rien était (as if nothing had 
happened). She throws her money away, giving thousands 
of francs for a cup and saucer, and so on. 

I returned to Vienna through snow-fields, as I came, 
and ever since I have been here a knifey wind sends its 
blades into you the moment you leave the house. Last 
week Stamboulow and Grekoff lunched with us, they 
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were here on their way to Pianora, where Ferdinand of 
_ Bulgaria espouses the Princess Marie Louise, daughter 
of the Duke of Parma. Clever as she is, she has yet, as 
I have already said, six sickly brothers and sisters, which 
fact Stamboulow, alone in all the world, ignored. With 
people so absolutely hors ligne as Stamboulow, it is my 
principle always to talk of everything quite openly, I 
therefore mentioned this fact in conversation and saw, 
at once, that it was a dreadful blow to him, for he fears 
heredity. Stamboulow is the intelligent savage in the 
highest interpretation of the word, his instinct amounts 
to second sight. He has nothing to lose and therefore 
nothing to fear. His will knows no obstacle. The 
Russians are furious at the Emperor having received 
him, even at our having asked him to lunch. They have 
outlawed him, and Ferdinand and the rest of the world 
have to obey. 


Then came a succession of dinners in our honour and 
these still go on. Yesterday an address was presented 
to A. by the English in Austria Hungary. The address 
was in a splendid case. To me these people, who are norie 
of them rich, gave a silver centrepiece. It was the first 
time that they had ever done such a thing. A. answered 
the address in a very well-thought-out-and-delivered 
speech, in which he insisted upon the excellent relations 
of Austria with England, and the desire of both countries 
to see the Balkan provinces untrammelled and independent. 
This morning the papers are electrified. Kalnoky came 
to see me and when A. came in told him how delighted 
the Emperor was and what immense good would come 
of this frank expression of opinion. 


May 19. 
Yesterday we had the Sultan of Johore to luncheon. 
He came in a black cloth coat, covered with diamonds. 


He said: “ Ladies like pearls here.” 
VOL. II s 
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“Yes, sir, and they have very fine ones, but don’t 
wear them in the morning as Italian ladies do! The 
finest pearls I know are those of the Queen of Italy, she 
is covered with them.” 

“No wonder she likes pearls, she is a pearl herself,” 
alluding to her name, Margherita. 

I said: “ Your Highness drinks no wine and I eat no 
meat.” 

He pointed at me, laughing, and said: “ You quite 
strong, quite healthy ! ” 

When the ladies went away he said: “ The Austrian 
ladies very nice.” Betka Potocka, being a plump little 
thing, had pleased him very much and he made her 
promise to come to Johore. In all my life I never saw 
such a collection of hideous bonnets on pretty women’s 
heads, as at that luncheon. All bonnets now are rather 
square with huge antenne of jet or variegated beads 
sticking out in front. Flowers, feathers, lace, beads, 
gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, together with birds and 
beetles, are stuck wildly about on them. Our sleeves 
are so wide that the men have no room at dinner and we 
can only get sideways into our carriages. Our skirts are 
getting shorter and wider every day. We imitate the 
dresses of the “ Restauration ” without their daintiness. 

Vienna has gone mad over the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
I saw him first at a ball given by the Cumberlands at 
the Lothringerhaus at Penzing. The Grand Duke, without 
being good-looking, appears to me to have great charm. 
His expression is a mixture of liveliness and gentleness. 
He enjoys life thoroughly and has the chivalrous bearing 
natural to many of the German princes. The Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland do the honours most delightfully 
in their small house full of the wreck of their former 
grandeur. It is curious to see the massive silver, Louis 
the Fourteenth chairs, tables and looking-glasses in the 
small house at Penzing. The Duchess is so wonderfully 
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improved since her illness. It is as if the temporary 
darkening of her mind had been a thunderstorm, which 
cleared her soul and left its gentle beauty quite unclouded. 
There is a radiance of goodness about her, which is most 
attractive. More about A.’s speech in all the papers, 
English, German and Italian. The one person who won’t 
be pleased is the G.O.M. The other day, when he was 
hooted by the Ulster delegates, he looked angry and un- 
happy. Mrs. Gladstone put her hand on his arm and said : 
“Dear William, don’t mind, they are only gentlemen.” 

I am touched by the farewell presents I receive, a 
charming “‘ gouache” from Count Kalnoky, representing 
the Burg, to remind us, he says, of “ the good old time,” a 
very pretty table, painted with pansies from the Archduke 
Louis Victor, a silver basket from the Reusses, and so 
on. During nearly all the time that we have been here 
the Balkan question has threatened to set Europe on fire. 
Vienna has been the point where all the threads converged. 
Ciphers were long and frequent and often came of an 
evening. A., who always was the most considerate of 
chiefs, and therefore rightly adored by all his staff, did 
not like to send for his secretaries when they were dining 
out and, consequently, often deciphered the telegrams 
himself. I generally helped him and became quite an 
adept in this pursuit. I remember one occasion—I rather 
think it was the unveiling of the Marie Therése monument, 
A. was dining with the Emperor and I had some people 
to dinner too. I was in full dress with my tiara, etc., 
because we were all going on to the thédtre paré, 
when a long cipher arrived. Ralph went at once to 
decipher it and I joined him as soon as our guests were 
gone. It was a very important telegram and it was most 
necessary for A. to have it at once. We, therefore, 
worked hard for more than an hour and were able to 
take it with us when we met A. at the theatre. (We 
did not answer it like Mrs. Gladstone said she did.) 
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May 22. 

Lunched on Saturday at Neuwaldegg with Countess 
Resi Schoenborn, one of the pleasantest women here, 
though always very distraite and confused. Of course, 
she had misread my note and thought we were not coming. 
Found the Archduke Louis Vic there. Had to make 
excuses for my striped Cairene cotton, which, however, 
enchanted him so much that he wanted a piece for a 
summer coat. He was very pleasant and “‘ Gemuethlich.” 
There was also Count Toni Sechen, a little doctrinaire but 
very Woblwollend (kind), and one of the few people 
qui savent encore causer (who know how to speak). 
After lunch walked in the woods and into the Schwarzen- 
berg Villa, now let to our Consul, M. de Schoeller; a 
real bit of old Vienna. 

To-day lunched with the Cumberlands to say good-bye. 
The little Duchess, however, said she would come and see 
me to-morrow. She is charming, surrounded by her six 
children. The Duke thanked me over and over again 
for our kindness to them. I am, however, at a loss to 


know in what it consists, unless in liking them very much 
indeed. 


May 23. 

Ball at the Hohenlohe’s last night. A. in bed with 
influenza. Thirty people sent word they could not come 
because they had been suddenly taken ill with fever, 
giddiness, inflamed throat, colic, etc., etc. 

At the Imperial tea-table Princess Metternich suddenly 
shrieked into Ida Schwarzenberg’s ear: ‘Why have you 
no necklace?” Poor Ida, who is very fat, enormously 
so, I may say, very red, and with the beginning of a goitre, 
nearly fell under the table with fright and put up her fan 
to hide her nakedness. The royalties were in shouts! 
Archduchess Marie Therése good-naturedly took off a 


row of chdtons as big as cherries, but they would not meet 
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by many inches. Then I took off my diamond fringe 
which T wear below my pearls and that wanted an inch. 
At last-I bethought myself of unhooking the top row 
of Leontine Fuerstenberg’s pearls and in that way the 
difficulty was overcome. Our necklaces, fans, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, had all been thrown upon a guéridon and 
got into endless confusion, upon which Princess Metternich 
resumed, in her shrillest notes: “Quelle femme de 
chambre! Elle Vaurait attrappé chez moi!” (“What a 
ladies’ maid! She would have caught it from me!”) Ida, 
much annoyed, said to me: ‘ Why did you not tell me? 
I should not have minded then, but Pauline whom I 
hate, Pauline from whom I fly, Pauline my déte noire 
as her mother has been my mother’s before with that 
rasping voice. ... ! 
“My dear,” I said, “I know that your one fetish is 
your personal comfort and I supposed you wished to 
dispense with your necklace in this tropical heat.” 
It was quite an event for the poor dull royalties to 
enjoy. 
Fune i. 


Had our audience d’adieu from the Empress at seven in 
the evening before the Court reception, the second of 
which she has appeared at since the Crown Prince’s death. 

She stood in the same place, in the same room, where 
she stood nine and a half years ago the first time I saw 
her. Then she was still beautiful and apparently a young 
woman, in a white dress shining with embroidery of gold 
and silver and jewels in her hair, and round her throat 
and waist blazing in the light of many candles. This 
time she stood in the waning light, clad in transparent 
but deepest black, a crown of fluffy black feathers on her 
auburn hair. A ruche of black gauze disguised, as much 
as possible, the thinness of her throat. The face looked 
like a mask, the lips and cheeks too red, the hair too 
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dark at the roots, the eyebrows too marked, the skin lined 
about her eyes and cheeks. The figure matchless still, 
but at the expense of everything else. She was bright 
and gay and quite sensible and ended by saying she would 
visit us at our villa in Florence, which she knew, it being 
a show place. 

Yesterday we went to say good-bye to the Charles 
Louis’s. The poor Archduchess looks too ill and always 
has a bright red saddle across the nose which shows that 
she, too, suffers from the Viennese indigestion. She had 
tears in her eyes when she spoke with love and sympathy 
of the Empress’s sufferings after the death of the Crown 
Prince. The world said at one time that she hoped to 
be his Egeria. 

The Archduke sat beside me on the sofa so that he could 
not leap back, as is his habit to do, when he stands. He 
is a good creature, but has a circumscribed mind. We 
were there at eleven in the morning. The Archduchess 
wore an apricot coloured silk dress with a train and a 
large, lovely pink diamond brooch amongst clouds of 
apricot gauze around her throat and shoulders. I wore a 
gauze de sote, with a delicate pattern of flowers on a white 
ground, exactly like an old Vienna plate, short and bell- 
shaped, as that is the latest fashion, pretty enough for 
light materials but hideous for thick ones. 


Fune 5. 

On Friday to Laxenburg. The Schloss most com- 
fortably arranged by the Crown Princess quite fin de 
siécle but without any artistic taste. 

The Crown Princess, in a pale lilac crape with black 
lace, doing all the honours herself. No cigarette can be 
smoked or cup of tea drunk which does not pass through 
her hands. The ladies all rather dislike her, indeed, most 
people do. “Why?” I ask myself. Cheerful and good 
lunch, only the Maids of Honour eating maigre. Then a 
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drive through the beautiful park, the Crown Princess and 
_ myself in the first Victoria, she insisting upon my sitting 
upon her right hand and getting in and out of the carriage 
on the left. In the next carriage A. and Princess Irma 
Esterhazy, and in the third Mr. Lowther and Countess 
Lynchi Palffy, both robust and jolly and bound together 
by a passion for lawn tennis. Then came a game of it, 
on an excellent court under the shade of huge chestnuts. 
The Archduchess played very fairly and a copious tea 
refreshed the players. The little Archduchess Elizabeth, 
without being pretty, has something very touching and 
attractive, the soft voice of her father, the Crown Prince, 
and the Emperor’s large blue eyes and sweet smile and 
shy, but affectionate expression. 


Fune 7. 

We are in all the miseries of a house which is being 
packed up. Very civil letter from Lord Rosebery to A. 
by bag to-day. 

A trying time this packing up and general débdcle. 
Every day painful leave-takings. The Vienna ladies gave 
me a most beautiful set of silver dessus de table, copied 
from one made for the Empress Marie Therése. Went 
to Countess Clamm’s to tea and there the few of the ladies 
who were left at this time of the year were assembled, 
and they took me to the room where it was set out. 
Nobody could speak. I cried. The forty-one names 
are engraved on a silver plate on the oak casket. They 
represent all that is best in Viennese society at the 
present moment. The very fact of the Viennese being 
so undemonstrative to strangers makes me feel this token 
of friendship more. 

Yesterday dinner at Kahlenberg, with Nigra, who 
spends part of the summer there. Lobanow came too. 
He is quite ramoll1, At dinner a discussion which 
threatened to become violent between him and A. about 
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the G.O.M. It was my fault, because I said I should be 
glad when the first of July came for one thing, which was 
that I should be able to abuse Gladstone and his Govern- 
ment as much as I liked. 


*Nigra: “Il ne me semble pas que vous vous étes tellement 
genée.” 

Lobanow : “ Lord Hartington n’aurait pas du abandonner 
son ancien chef.” 


I: “On choisit entre sa patrie et son ami et on lache le 
dernier.” 


Lobanow: “ Non je ne trouve pas.” 


A. (with flashing black eyes): “ C’est comme cela que 
parlent les ennemis de [ Angleterre !” 


Fortunately a thunder storm outside diverted the 
attention of the combatants. 


The Empress sent me a photograph with her signature. 
She hardly ever gives it and this one had been done 
twenty-five years ago from a picture. She never had 
another one done. Her hair crowns her head, and hangs 
below her waist. She is covered with jewels, and her 
hands are crossed over her fan. 


I see in this morning’s paper that Clemenceau was 
annihilated in the French Chamber yesterday. He was 
pelted with dirt and not one man stood up for him, yet 
not so long ago he was the idol of a large party. I knew 
him at Carlsbad and the bond between us was, as I have 
already related, that we both looked upon Pasteur’s raby 


* Nigra: “It appears to me that you have not put yourself out 
very much about that.” 


Lobanow: “ Lord Hartington ought not to have abandoned his 
old chief.” 

I: ‘One chooses between one’s country and one’s friend and 
one drops the latter.” 

Lobanow: “I don’t think so.” 


A. (with flashing black eyes): “This is how speak the 
enemies of England.” 
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cure as humbug. Clemenceau is a real southerner, 
agreeable to talk to and gentle in appearance, but full of 
fire and violence when it is necessary. His opinions are 
unsympathetic to me. 


Fune 29. 

Yesterday the Emperor came to pay me a farewell 
visit. He had a cold such as I never witnessed before. 
He could barely speak and his eyes were literally streaming. 
There is an extraordinary charm about him in spite of the 
weakness which one knows unfortunately forms part of 
his character. His wonderful sense of duty and the 
courage with which he has borne all the terrible mis- 
fortunes of his reign are above praise. He was extremely 
cordial and one felt it came from the heart. We left 
‘Vienna at eight in the morning and everybody still in~ 
town was at the station. Kalnoky meant to come with 
us part of the way, but was prevented by the Emperor 
remaining at Vienna another day. His usually florid face 
was pale. Hohenlohe came with a huge bouquet and 
flowers were showered upon me. There was Professor 
Holub and his wife, of African renown, and at the last 
moment Mdme. Bartelmus, my artistic dressmaker, 
bathed in tears, clad in applegreen of latest fashion, and 
with a huge “ dotte”? of La France roses in her daintily 
gloved hands. 

I deeply regret my Viennese friends but I felt that 
neither my health nor my nerves could have stood another 
winter there. I was very unhappy at Vienna the first 
year, but then I accustomed myself to what I could 
not change. 

I was looking forward to my life in Italy and I felt that 
could I but settle with my household gods in that match- 
less spot, the evening of my life would be a golden one, 
if I was spared great misfortunes. My nerves are so 
shaken that I am always fearing and anticipating, and 
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I never look upon anything as settled or certain, unless 
I hold it in my hand. God, however, has bestowed 
upon me the blessing that in all lesser disagreeables an 

annoyances of life 1 always think that they are sent 
instead of a great misfortune, which by giving a blow to 
my affections would blight the rest of my life for ever. 


THE END 


EPILOGUE 


HEN in 1884 I began to write these Memories 

it was with the intention of leaving them to 

my grandchildren so that they should know 
something of the atmosphere in which I had lived and 
also of my family and relations from whom, since my 
marriage, I had been almost entirely separated. 


It never occurred to me that I should ever wish to 
publish these recollections myself, and if there are details 
in them which appear irrelevant, it is because my enter- 
prise always appeared to me as the rendering of an his- 
torical picture, in which the impression of the moment, 
truth and accuracy were the most important features. 


If 20 or 30 years hence these revelations were published 
as they were written they would be a succinct narrative 
of nearly 70 years. As it is, the book is like a string of 
beads with many gaps between them, for I have not tried 
to change or arrange things, such as is generally done in 
Memoirs written years after the events have happened. 
I have related everything exactly as it appeared to me 
to be and may thereby inadvertently hurt the feelings 
of some, but this must be put to the account of my 
sincerity. 
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